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PREJ^.ACK. 


A oi‘ *li© contents of this volume originally apjwared* 

m the United States Gaxette, finder the title of Mtiptranda 
Tour in the East.** The interval^ of the narrative ha^ been hUed 
np^so that it no ^7 presents a oontinnons tour through Qre^e, Egypt, 
Arabft, Petraja, an Aa part of Turkey. At tflb request of friends, it 
has been prepared for the press. % It is now submitted with gre>'.t 
deference to the ijublic eye. The occasional minuteness of detail 
indulged in, may be of some utility to the traveller who pursm^ . 
the same route, and it may enable the reader to form a better 
Opinion of the Egyptian monuments than could be cowreyed^Sy 
xiere record of impressions. The elegant work of Mr. Stephens, 
and the Iqsrned and elaborate Travels of Professor Bobiuson, would 
seem suihoient to occupy the pubDc attention upon the East 
the route pursued in the present narrative, and the manner of de- 
scription, being different, it is to ho^d it will command some 
degree of the public favour. ^ ^ 

Iho ‘'Biblical Keseaijhes’* of ProfesseV BobiiRBon contain the 
ippst complete and accurate descriptive dt%he Peninsula of Sinai 
and the Desert of Arabia Petrsea, that has yet been given to tho 
world ; and though it lacks in frfehness and spirit bf Narrative, I 
take pleasure in recommending it to the general reader, as a boo]^ 
of great intereet.on the scriptural regions of the East, 

1^0 partioular merii is assumed for this humble volume, 
that of being a faithful description df what came under the 
the author ih his travels in the East. 
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CUAPrK}$ I. 


iflave Naplefl Oonstantind^lo.— iiay of JN"aples.“— Straits of Mes^ 
sina. — yEoliaii l^andfir -Monut — Progress^ of the voyage. 

—The coast of Greece. — Oeii^o.— Oalf of Arg 08 .“-Cape Coloiina, 
— Plaitt of Troy. — Island uf Teiiedoa. 

H^i) been at several woeki<, wnitiiij^' ati opportuuil^y^ 

jJ^mbafkiBg for sowie port <ii llu‘ Kast. tlie JNeapolitau 
yoveniTpent did not, at th^t liine, 3)enuit the Prejicli stefunors 
o toiu'h at Naples on fiiciv voyafres do and fron^ Ihjrojns 
areece, and the Turl^isli puswM'^ioiis, no ol;Iier resource ’‘^as 
eft but t.o take pa^^aape in a nailing ves«<el. I embarked in a ’ 
■Scotch brig, hound for Odessa, biit^v^hieb was to touch at 
^uistimtiiiople. My L'ompan](ui \\as ibrhiiiatt iy a coiin)atrlot 
;f Ne^y Orleatm. \Ve lefi Ni^iples in A]>nl. 

*Wu set wail late in ljjf\ aftemoun.* ,A line breeze bore u« out 
>f uio harbour, but abandoned us ju|t as*^ye wiuv jtassiug the 
thqres of Oapri. were too luueTi inkles led in the delight- 
id jirospoct that spread, arouujj ns 1o regnjt the loss of the' 
A'^ind. The. wholi* llay of NapJos lay beforcj ' us,, with its 
nagni^(vnt pan(>ranui of shores lined with cities, village^' 
juried in vineyards and olive groves, itsknds whidli seemed to 
loat opon the waters, and Vesuvius towering subliniely above 
dl, and lighting uj? the darkening picture, upon which ^he 
noon had but just risen, ivifli occasional flashes of volcanic 
P'e. As tlip moon travelled up the hoavons, her s(^ and 
wellow light shone with mo^t charming effect ui)ou tha scene, 
w e lay motionless on the sea, which was as* wmodtS us a 
fcvood-embow'ed lato^n a summer’s eve. j\ umbers of fishing; 
boats lay hetwk*n Us' iflj.d tU^ shefTf. The flambeaux up6A 
|heif 1 h)>vh, pd the lights pf the vcfifsels ^Kjttttejrcdgover 
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Im>i fi i\o an n» <*{ ntill liic* In llio wafon The clutanl 
\ IS Inntlv iiiau ihd h> the Innof line of In^hf whieh wpiedd 
»il(>n«? tin ^lum, uid t!u non ol < s diid human aou<k, 

<hat o«nm )lt lud fo lu h\ fhe disfamn We ( nihi buf dimJv 
fTine 11i( oufliue <1 the iditd^ lav shejun*? in tlie 

inonh^ht (veptinfJf Cap'ti, 'v^hose mp-^ed nvd pyMijntoiiH 
^liou 1 1 \ uj)Ou oai wcMtherbow An \itm lu ii ( onette had 
linnl \ ndo tin luihmi \\( wue Jcavine; Ae the biet^e 
fortliiutd np and hoie us awa\, tin t\(nine nmlUt xwis 
iaminumtd on honid tin ton die l)> the bind pld'\inp “TFail 
‘ I oRmln » ’ \V( hide aduii to the diows ot f mope \m<Ji the 

p^*tii »fn^ stifin <*f 0111 o\vncouiti\ inomidiin? in om eais, 
jeflnmlin#. u )1 oni lu dist mt lininos, audinlne I ind lletoie 
nndiJiKh^ t hid 1o t^ t^ht i fr^Ut iJi>of l\ai>Us,and wtu out 
upon tin open si i f 

\j nl l\\ — (ontiu> Minds ill d i> ^ incrht m ei^hf id 
tin A >h in Islands ])Mf(<t# dm ^ni soft and mild, and tin 
iiitht cl u and In ht Wehoji to i ach tiu ^li«uts of iMts- 
sma to-nioiioM It ih mil ** (il\ both insight at souse t 
-//o// 21 Windi liKht iiid bilTbn^ ])assed tiw voleante 
island oi Stioniboli If is a ^in 11 isl nd, ibonf siv miktijii 
imiiiit nl lies hoin tin ^ itu UKi i lone On the 
sidi, I fi M f t b< low th t >p vf the pi iht 1(1 tin iiatei ' 
w is piuiiiis. lath an iim 1 1( \ohniK of snmlvi , <ind 
Hinnillv, IS ''v c 1)1 o^ dmnh ind ll tim sc onld bi "i mawiiue- 

bom th Cl til ^^lh the m ption ol »i h w hmi % md 

111 ] n jMlthi'‘of j[i<»ii)d .m tin south side, tin island 

ipp n im il \ vU I md mimhdntid '•lioinboli i one Ol 
ihi ill ' 1 *<t M \<U I ( s II th \\ old bi me il nod i 1 a\ 

in a sr ^ ^ol 1 1 iptam (hi i n u !!> its iiuptions m< on the 

prumdewf m lii ' iln I oli m I'd nids, of wluih Mioinboli im the 
noith-i asti 1 mnost \ i lonp of him^o snnll idands, ab of 
whiih stein to h»\^ oi ct tout imd \ohanoos lapui, the 
“Idiijcst, has aiioiit tlni e thou'^^nd iii’i ibit ii t(^ "Iho\ be t lose 
1 op< thei, md pit sent putuiisipe npiuaiance, with 

thiT> steep Midis, ionic d suinimts, and nifpred roiKs M jth 
®lln aTuieufs t)i innutitntid tin fabhd knn?dom of ilSoIufer 
god ol the wi da ^ 

. "His >a«tQrcj. lolubftiiiio 

Ijnctantis Tcntos, tcnipc fetitosque ponoias 
‘ ^ f mpono picjnit, at s luolw ot ca^o^rc fin nut/ 

r We^lmj bee dim d mailvalJ da:y in the midst ol thirt kmgdt 
ofthe'wuidH 

Aindt'l l.ulv thisunoimng in^^^riTglit of thtj Straits o 
Mchmiua^ Botudo/l by »omc I^ulwu pilots, who \cry niodoMtl} 
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askod Tiftecai dollare to conduct us through tho straits. The 
leather was calm, and the sea placid as a lako ; lait, in con- 
setiueuce of their exfravagapt representations of Scylla and 
Clmrybdis, tlie^cuptain accepted their Mentorship at a fonrth 
of said 8um» The coast, on tlje Italian side, is rugged and 
mountainous ; on the 8icifian, low.and sandy. A large to’Ovu^ 
stands on the fiiciHan side, in front of the celebrated wlnT-ipool ^ 
of Charjrbdis, which is npw littkv^W*^" than % strong eddy. 
()n (ho opposite shore is the old castle aiid town of Scylja. 
TMs strait was full of terrors to the ancient mariners, wli(>» 
well ex])ressed tiieir fears by what, afterwards became a jrnf-** 
verb: ' - . . * • .T 

** Incidofc in Soy 11am qni vult \itare Charybdim.l 

• V ^ 

•j’hese famous wliirl])oo]s are no lougo^fomiidable ; v('ssels 
^ass safely ihroughjhe straits in a*ll seasons, thongh the curr' 
i'cnt is verj^ rapid, IVoni ilH^comim'ssiomof the sea into such a 
narrow dumiml. In the most iiairow partsj the straits are 
not more than a mile and a ltalf wide. Wo passed rapidly 
through, getting a good b rookie as we entered the cliainiel. * 
, a* full view of hlessina, which lu's seven or eight 

.below, upon the Sicilian coast. It lies at the foot of 
';3|P|y range of hills, and it is^well situated for commerce and 
j llyiibrity. A broad, uiagtiiticeut bay expands before it, and 
the, position of the city ist*emarkably iijjo. Messina lias been 
tho tlimtre of terrible calaniities, having once lost forty thou- 
sand of its inhabita^Jt,s by the plague, and at another time 
, nearly one hall' of the town was destroyed by an earthquake. 
Nearly opposite lies Reggio, a well->litiiU town, with about 
four .thousand inhabitants. ^ It has also suflertjjJ j^f^dfully 
from cartlniuakfes, having been several tiiiifs Entirely ruined. 
Iiuired, the whole of He coa'st, froih the #uouth of the straits 
on both sides down to Slessina audiReggio, is one of the most 
oartlumake places in tho world. A thousand: persons were? 
once destroyed on -the GaJabriaif#ide. / They hadTetreated to 
the shore on the first shock of an earthquake, and wore en- 
gulfed by a reflux of the sea. It is supposed that Italy ancP> 
Bicily were disrupteni by an eartlupiali^e, and it is possible that 
[they may be reunite^ by the same means.* 

Mount J5tna was distinctly visible, though at a great dis- 
anc^. , It^ lo% peak, coVered with eternal snows, was seen 
rising abov^ 'the wreath of clouds which encircled it The 
dlls, of Italy and Sicily were covered with vineyardsiJP olive « 
proves, and wherevqr the eye rested, it reposed upon tne white 
pralliof towers ancrc«iivents> gle^piiiag from the midijit^bf 
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trccfS, streamlets dasliinj^ down wilh impeinotft violence 
irom the moiuj tains, llocks and herds gating oa the hill sides, 
and towns and ham lets scat tere(i along the shores and hills. 
A more rich and pioim’esque country 1 have a^ver seen than, 
that wliieh borders tiie^ Ht rails ojl' Messina. 

^JiivU —Light breezest.; tho vef<sel making sloy and al- 
mostMnsi'iisible prtjgress, until arriving 011' <h 4 month of the 
Ad’ latic. Hole Ave wvr<»P jtiet by a hea\y gale, which urgtjd 
lii^un with greut rapidih. 

V JyrV in.— The gale of yesterday still blowing with increas- 
* THWorce, the vessel making nine* knots an hour. La®^t night 
rough and ioinpestnous, an^ about iriidniglit a storm of 
ram and hail, aeeompanh'd withlunn'v thunder and lightning, 
(Tossed ^ir path, j^'o hail fell in air incessant shower fot 
about fifteen nnOiiti^ , and rat(h*d upon tho deck like a. storm ^ 
of load. Some of the hail.'itunr'i wviv half inch iu tbidknea^f^ 
'fho night was intonseh darh< Ihe fwind rugiug like a Imni-. 
cabe, and amid fh(' darkness and roar of th^*' elements, the 
, lightning dashing viA'idly^' added to the terrors of the gale. 
^ Susjucio'us s-uils on our kv bow^ ; towards night, runnmrs of 
pirates. I'o-moD OW wi' Uo])e to moo the' shojvs of Greece. 

• yf/yril ‘in. — 'I'liis morning the shores of Greece in sight. !|||||||P 
lirst land sc‘(‘u lay near Navaraip. 'fho gale gmdually 
»nntil we passed (aiMi Matapau,*ihe soulliermnost point of ttfie 
Morea, when it sub>hh‘d into a (aKiu. AVe have thus made' 
tho. ])n.s.sag(^ from Italy to Grceei* iu a day and a lialf. I^assed 
all day on deck, read ('hilde l-Jaindd, and gazed for hours up- 
on the cv)ast of (ireeee, ivvoUing over her ovcr-chatigiug de«- 
■ tijiies. Ik’graded mid lallcu from hoi* higli condition, sho is 
/id nSf<!liv,of our'-vvaruicHt. M^^unoth^cs and afleciions. The 
*paro 3 )l ol'^id iitvittmi---{he huui of IIoiiht, Plaftj, and Leonidas 
— fh(' birtli-jilace of^lhe arts — tlie ckAinhed home of libl»rty 
and letters, — slie ('j^<inot>bul be i'egard<^d with the de('|>osfc 
Vmotion by es'ery one wdio can app’ceiate the immense bene- 
fits she has conferri’d uix.>n t^if liuTuan race. 1, a pilgrim from 
,, a world whose tjxistence was unknown to her, come to tread 
«»her sacred soil, and poiir otit my homage at the altars where 
her children, two ihouhand y(>ars ago, worshipped. ,AIay her 
ruins inspire me with the vvisdom that hf:r experience should 
^ ted^h! 

Yefc to the remnants of thy spleudotir past)’ 

P tShall pilgrima, p(^nt»ive, but unwearied, throng ; 
mgslvill the voyager, Avitk the Ionian blast, 

Hail the, bright cUme of battle of song ; 

! Long shall thy afaaU im.d tongue 
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Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 

Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young, 

Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

Ab Palils and the Muse imveii their awful lore.” 

j^pril 2ti. — Hjrong head winds, beating to fro 

all day off* the iaoutliorninost coast of the Morea^-sea running 
high. ' , ^ . 

. April 27.‘— V’cssel making rapid progress nnder a favoavaSli' 
Wnd. At noon,, off* the islajid of Congo, the Cytbora of th<i.. 
aneients. Venus was said to^hav^beei^ born in the sea wliicli 
washt's the sIioit of Cythera. 'Hie island was dedicated 
the goddess of love, and onco contained a niagiiitieen.t temple, 
erected by her worsliipptTs, tlaA'inns ol'Vljich are still to be 
S^en nf»ar tht* to\vu.^d' A'apsali. 'the coa^s of this# island, as 
of almost ail the Grecian are sleep and rocky. Plea- 

Hant i>buns, a»d soil and Verdant valleys, were to be seen 
through the ga[ts and openings of the hills, sjuinkled over witJi 
white hovisoK and neat ImndetH. Cerigo is now one of the 
Ionian islands, and, like the rest of the confederacy, is under 
tJH protection of* Great Britain. InsteUjd of a pr^hyioT^ 
lifPtx' found a master^ but one which governs tlaua with a 
lt»iicnt sw'ay, and which liaa*introdueed among tlumi the .be- 
nefiis of civijuulion, and the priviJegiss of British freed .iwi. 
Fine sunset; horiy.on radiant with a ifldt of gold? above, a 
bright held of blue, and upon the north-east a tall, ])eaked 
island, writh its head covered wdih a mass of dark and pietur- 
^ esque clouds, 'fhe night olondiess, iviej. high in the firiminient 
,a. bright full moon, sun-ounded by a host (jf glit tmunis^j^ar^ 
among othevs,^\mus hanging over the island ^f<4^/frfera, aiJa 
be^ning placidly upc% the place «of her nativity. Nothing ' 
can be more deiightful than shilirj|g in fhese warm seas, be- 
neath sunny skujs, luid nights illuniinateff by the mellow' light 
of the moon, which here secm%to sliine with a double lustre 
-—every day introducing us to some new scene of classic liis- 

AliHl 28. — ^Wo.gre now in the Arcliipekgo. The vessel 
waited along by gentle winds, the coast, and islands of Greece 
' constantly in sight, and munerou^ vessels scattered over, the , 
■ Sea, , This morning off' the Gulf or Argos. ^ The waf-^rs of this 
gulf bwe tfle first vessel made by man. dleiicc Jasott^*^ 
on his Argonautic t»xpedition for the recovery of |||JiGolden ^ 
Fleece. He was a bold sailor, this Captain Jason, l^Ksk the 
perils of the ^geauj^th^, Propontis, and the Enxine/without ; 
chart or compass, though the ismccels of Ills voyage must> in - 
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part/ be ascribed io the enchantress Medea, ‘whose beauty and 
witchery scorned to have had equal inhuence over men and 
tlie invisible powers of* the air. * 

‘ — Becalmed a*ll day in the iiarro\'^* strait, between 

the islhiids of Andros and Nefjropoifct. Yesterday niarht passed 
“ far C'olonna’B heig^ht.’* ®We run close upon Hio pi<?mioiitory 
and bad a distinct view of those inajealic c(dulnns which sur- 
vive the mins of the tOnMe that' oiice stood upon “ Suriiutn’t 
n^irblod steep.” Tlu' stillness of the night, tlu' calm upon tin 
d^ea , and tlie soft light of the moon, whose rays h*ll upon these 
Of an(‘ient gra^ideur. investing theni'wdth a hue of jn- 
<!^;jjreBs'd)]o beauty, made a Inost impressive scene. Upon that 
beetling crag, Plaifo was wont to retire with his disciples, 
and, witn all thath^ wiblinio^^in nafim^ before th<»ra,' to icacli 
the divintt truths of pliilos«]ihy. Thither, it is ssiid, the^hcrot. ^ 
and sages CJ recce Avithdresy fron^tho d'&tractiiig tuidmlcnct 
of Athens, in the coniemplatibu of‘»tho sublimitj^> of nature, and 
iu the smictity of solitude, to nourish and ‘invigorate tUeii 
souls with lofty and jjrofoiind meditation. Our gaze loiig 
^ rest(‘d upon this interesting spot, and it was not until the li(»- 
rizon was whitened with the rays of the morning, that we 
ibst sight of it. ' 

April ,^0.*“Hcad winds; v(«^sel making little progretvs. 
More than twenty sail in sight. \ The weather wami and 
balmy. 

“ Mhp 2.— Oft* Mytileue, the "ancient Lesbos. It was hen? 
tliat Ariou, that fanious charmer of dtdphiiia, was born. The 
sliorcs of the island arq \ngh and mountainous, but the interior 
ahouuds in rich vallies, wliicdi jiroduce oil and witic- 
** th(:‘ islands ef Lt^imos and Teuedos. It 

WHS upon the Tonuer tluW^ Vulcan dq^jended after his nine 
days falling from heUTon, fmm whhJi Jupiter kicked him out. 
Hert^ he set iiji a sniiVhcrj'-, and became so famous for iiigentiH 
ty, tliat Jupiter requested hhj| to make He j)re- 

Hcnted J ujJitor with a handsome piece of handj^work, who 
was named Pandora , because she was hn ested with all pos- 
sible accomp]i.«(]imcnts by the divinities of the time. Venus 
gave her tlte most attractive of charms, -^beauty ; Apollo, a 
, musical voice ; Merf'urj’', an eloquent tongue ; I^linerva, wis- 
dom; and the Gra(?es deckPd.her out with all that could cap- 
tjvate;^d charm. This Y^ulcan was certainly a mfost cunning 
carried on his business on a large scale, using 
•volfa^UPfor his forges. Ilis apprentices, the Cyclops, who, 
to thlrwy, are the fabricators of ^underbolts, e.stablished 
their foj'ge in .Mount and they shake all Sicily to it? 
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whon lliey f(t Iheii in mol ion IVncdos lio®! 

o\ii npjmst flu* fidd of Tro>,nud is \ot linioiis for goccl 
■wiiK , is in Iho dciyM ot Uonv»i 

M.i/niti(eni MOW at suuHtt Monui UK in night iiul flu 
vliolc pluii of lio> nigl ( cloudy and duilv 'JIk 

<haiiTuUbolW|on tho islands is V4iv dmoroious, he mg full rt 
ohonl'< and imIvh llu ca|dam auMoiis^ studying hisnli \U 
.Old Hilling hooK >. \ Hloop-of-war^fi^sigbt , iftmicnoiM \( sm ! 

aiound u^, tliiiMdnig thon oay through tho shoaK <un 
stant hillings pissing hotwion the mhscN in almost \\[ 
flu tongne s ol •! uiopi*. lo-nionoM vve shall (h sceiid 
the riain ot Jio\ 


ciT\pri:ft If 


The Staiwandci- Tho Plain, of Tioy ---A pwtoial Scone •-Kuiui 
• of modem and ancient Troy -Head winds and calms —Viow 
liom the DirdanellcB •-A travelling hircm -Tho SuUaiM 
Abjdos and Scstos >~*Ijord IJyroii an^ I u indoi — Ports on the < 
f>aiduie11o3> Oonstautmoph Arrival it Const intiiioplc Its 
mtoiior — Amoiican lij^tion -I'era. - The Ooldtn llorn. — 
Cjiquc8.*^Tho blave*maxiot Oi eelit y ai . 

i — ilufl immnng, we nriiMd oA fli^irnnith (»f the 
Undanelles, butaJlioiig head ^md ■pimping up, -ue -wen 
(liiMii hadv, and fMiue to auilioT oil ihe Flam of lio\, jieai 
till* main land, and a little above It in dos In the tifteiiuMii 
we manned ihe ioll> -boat, afld went aHhei(,fo t vniuiie flu* 
higlif ol lioy aua its ciUbiated jihuu "We landed ueai a hre 
upon the beach, around nliuh win^ seated souk* Aiabw ciofis- 
3(ggt*d, Hmohuig 'lliev tyed us with nn];»eitu]|||f:)le giavitj 
foi sonietmu, and then tunuu to fluiokiug anduuwmg tlu 
cud ol thought, iHul»»ctl> ngisdless of oui piesente^ T\o^ 
liking tlwm smislei looks, and p\ificulail\ the lirighj odgi ol 
their long knives wtiuk in then belts, wo bout on^^ay over 
the plain, until we mtt a pduarihal-loiikmg AjBpv? wjtlj^ 
whom bome cunmpg Cieeks wen borgauiing lor aliEeep Ife 
was siuiouwded witlrtilieep and giiats, of whuh, a \oimg giil 
\eiled, was tending tho one with a loiig^crook, ana a rag^d 
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iuip of a boy, bljonfini? TurJ^ish, tlie oflier. I could not but 
adniiro ilie quiet doiueanmir of the Ttirk, resisting with the 
most polite, yet iixed gravity, the attempt of the Greeks to, 
cheat biTn. Tho (x»eeks Were eager, quick, ai4d full of cun- 
, ning; bt:i wore not aoulo oiiuii} 4 li overreach Ike old U'urk) 
After lia\ing gom^ uiV some^dtstance towards tl^jo bes^di, they 
retimed, and bought the sliet p at the IHirk’s price, uotwith- 
sfa.ndiiig "pro testa tidM against his exorbitant demands, 

ua distam 0 stood the young shephertiess. with her herd of 
*sl,oep, ami ar(mnd tljg i'urk were some Italian sailors, and 
♦swwal (irook young qien, whose gracolVvl Vonns, and fine 
heiids, inimediatoly brought to tuind th(» classiofilly-monlded 
^ limbs and features of tho Belvidero Apollo. The Turk was 
attired in a long flo’j^ug eottini robe, and^rouud his head 
was bound an arnplr tnrbiiu, wdiif^i materially a' j 

head and cSuuienauee, to \vhi<'h a ljiL>g wMte beard gave an* 
air of patriarchal renerability. ♦ Beii^g the first O/toman 1 had 
yet seen, t was miich s’tnick with the costume of the £ast, 
and no less with tlie inqK)sing and majestic air it gives to the 
Jnimaii form. 

x\rc>und us stretched the Plain of Troy,' dotted ov^er with 
lu\Fds of cattle ai\d sheep, and hero and there a dronmdaty. A 
‘ fe\v old Turks, with turban, rcjl^es, and long beards, werq^ 
guiding some oxen, yoked in the primilivo })lough o^f bough, 
with which the early ]>’'y^riarchs tilled’tfhe earth. 'fhe whole 
scene was pastoivd, aiui I'urely oricmtal, and at once brought 
to mind the descnjhioiis of Oriental life in the Scriptui\»s. 
The field of Troy is an immense plain, of semi-circular form, 
embraced on thi‘ north' % a rang(*, of numntiuns, of which 
a u isolated p<'ak. It is boumhid on^^thc south by 
the sea, whii^ makes a bold swToii inland. Troy lay;« 
near the iiiouiitains, <Ji.j an ^elevation, alaiut four mih's from 
the sea, and lielbre expanded the plain, on -w'hich took 
plA <!0 the fanuuis encounters betwi'en the Greeks and Trojans, 
immortalised in the.viu'se of llmtier. The, extent of -the plain, 
its great Siiace and evenness of surfbee, afforded a fine held 
fo¥ milita^nvolutioin*. Trcrr, bmng Imilt on an eminence, 
was visibM||fepm all parts of tho plain, and was jva much ex- 
posed to;inW)esiegers, ;is they to it. It wa^, thorefbro, as fa- 
$<xurilbh* for attack as defemi#*, a cireumstauee which, in the > 

. era of its sieges, was, no doiilit, one ol'^he chief 
caiiaOa 'dOhe unusual prolongation of the 'war, and of the 
jtjreat,. 4 i|Pb<&r of distiuguisluxl (diiefs which it brought info 
action:' " , ' ’ ^ , 

'Pbo who visifs4sthe "frojan f^lain, if bO wishes to 

.derive any satisfaoti^ from its (examination, or to indulge his 
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classic pulhusiasin, must not involve hiin self in tho (‘ontroversy 
whicli lias arisen on the ^ 'I'rojuu QiK-siioii/ lie nm.st adopt 
the conjocturgs of some anri«piavipii as a. guide, or he roust 
take Homer in hand, and adjust Ihe sites to the iojiofjvaphy of • 
the poe^. 'Hiking Le CUitv^aHei* as our Mimtor, vve crossed the 
plain until \vf ixw,hed tlie heights of Boumarbashi, wh^di, he 
contends, is the vem-itable site* ol^aucient '&*oy. We saw 
sevorul mounds, which word erected® for si'pulchral purposes, , 
and an irmnense deal of shapeless inins. Here also is the 
fountain in \vhw‘h Htflen wfis AVtmt to lave her delicate liiiibs\ 
From Hournavbashi we b^d a view of tlu* HellospontT^Tiie 
Archipelago, and the whole jilain, and, at a eon.sidfh-able ?iis- 
tance, the ruins of Alexandria Troas, founded by the Mace- 
_donian conqueror, and whii^lt was sitld to have rivalled tin* 
"city^if Priam in extent and mairifiliia'ncr. 'Hie ri*ins of Alex- 
andria Troas cover aii%ini}su*gK(‘ space; and the min, niis-* 
Tmmed the Valace of Fitam, is a kind of landmark, which 
from its lofty position, is seen to a groat distance at sea. 
Little now remains oi‘ Ilium cxitojif masB(5s of stones and 
marbles. Blocks ofniarbli', irngments <d‘ tombs and edifices, 
are found scattered over the plm lu ciossmp ^ ssed 

the Soamaiidm’, Mdiioh lias now dwindled into a muddy brobk, 
Near the beach is an hunichse tumulus, or barrow, thrown up, 
it is supposed, by the Owks, for tin* intenneni of their slain. 
Near to Cape fesigieum is the tomb oi^Aibillcs, which is one* ol', 
the highest points upon the iilaiii. The jdain is marked by 
many tumuli, to whicb the names of Ihitroclus, Ajiix, and 
other of the names of the Hrcek chi^Stu ins, have lieen assigned, 
(lur visit to the Plju^ of Troy was as uusatisfactorv ns it an- 
I |j avB to hiiif) been to Byron : 


High barjx),w.S ivitbout marWe or a name, 

A vast, untillcd, and mountaiuSkirted plain ; 
. And Ida in the distance still the same. 

And old Scamander (if ’tis he) remain ; 

The situation seems still formed for fame- 


A hundred thousarid men might fight agaij|^^ 
With ease ; but where I sought for 
, The qiiift sheep feeds and the tortoise 


Ddir #OAN.* 


The plain is hollered witli olne groves and wildlfthnibbery. 
It was with some difficulty that 'we could find ouiSSvay baejj;, 
through this labyriuthino thicket, to the beach. 'N4''’e met 
several shepherds, Whq had brought down their flocks from' 
the mountains, to feed upon the sprin^horbage in the plain. 
They were clothed in sheep skins, aniih^id a nitftst miprepos- 
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Hesfiingr appoaratKo. They* certainly did not reffonible ihat 
piince of shepherds, if poets tell the tvnth, who, tending his 
flockiion Mount Ida, was called* upon to act g:a umiure he- 
tweeil the contending claims (jf Heaven’s loveliest goddesses. 
Paris gof Mrs. Menelaiia, the faiA'St^nvommi of her tiiue, but 
he set the world in arms. Cpon the principle of 

* l^rbne but brave daservo tlxe fair,’ 

he 'sv‘as utterly undeserving 4lie prize he obtained, for, upon 
Jii^ield of Troy, he proved himself an arrant coward, and 
never luid the spirit to kce the gallant Greeks who came to 
avenge the wrongs of their counti’y woman. . v 

May S. — Here luivc', )vo beenfor tlie last three days, the 
mere sport of th.; wind'i. Wo are hi the midst of a large ^fleet 
of uierchautfrijun, a)l bound up the Dardanelles. Among us 
also is the Tyne, an English sloop oC wai‘. It is amusing to 
watch the movements of the difterent vessels, with the first 
pull* of wind, off M ill start the Gi'eeks, who lay at anchor with 
spread sails. . If the wind cliancos to ,bree'/e up, the anclmra 
*<»f the other vessels will 1x5 weighed, the canvass unfurled, and 
they will just begin to move, w'hen lo, aj^d behold, the wind 
ch<ll)s round, or it falls a dead calm. The .Greeks, mcanwhih*, 
have got off the mouth of the Dardanelles, ai^d just at the un- 
lucky uioment when they begin to feel the force of the mi\)G- 
tluous current (hat rushes dow'n the straits, the wind falls, and 
they drift off several mih^s Ixffore they can recover their lost, 
ground. Our captain, M'ho is too well acepminted wuth the 
lic'kle temper of the winds believe much in their promis/ts, 
is al ways, t he last, to start. If the^bvee'AM/mthnms long, the 
* rilobiriif * Sisters of PetorUead ’ always vtj|W 

way. The sl(x>j) of vv[u;.has, l\)-day,*Hiule % marcli on u« ; her 
boats were put out last jnglil?, and she was brought into the 
chops of the Dardanelles, n'here, meeting a wind this morn- 
ing, she has got up to tlm old casMes of Europe and Asia, and 
what with the professions of courtesy that are passing botw^eeu 
thc*m, the hills of Asia and Europe are echtung with the roar 
of t!mir 

' May now at anchor under th'‘ of the turkish 

fost t)n;^he European sJd^xof ^he. mouth iff the DaYdanelles. 
Here are, upwards of one hundrc5d .vessels wind-bound like 
ourselves-^ritish, Greeks, Turks, Eg}^j)tians, Italians, French, 
Maltese, arp a sprinkling of all tongues and nations. 

, ^May 10.— “Ashore all day yesterday, rambling over tht* hills 
on the European extremiiy/)f the Dardmielles. Upon the 
summit of this high promontory is a' Turkish fort, whose white 
walk may btwen gl^ming to ti distiiuce at sea. It has a 
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formidable appearance from the water aide, briatling with 
Bomc thirty or forty fweuty-foiir pounders. ^Ve approached, 
it cautiously, but as we advaaced^ seeing no sentinel on the 
walls, wc mad(3>a bold push for the gate* It was open, and 
s of the doors was, lyinj® oil the .around. We wer? clml- 
Icnged u|W)ji thf threshold in a mopjt decisive tone by a — d(t:i-, 
md it was some time before we could induce him to pt'Miiit 
HH to enter; but my companion, brASnldng that, from tin* 
inimars lean sides, appetite would have more influence over 
lim than a sense of duty, gave him a portion of our provisions 
^vhereupon he mo?!t graciously retired, ^nd after finishing k';?- 
rieal, was kind enough to prt'cedo us, aa a sort of,>Ientoi*, 
'ouud the fort, of Avhich he was the sole tenant. This fort 
/onunands the road beneath its ifralis, ii; which, at that time, 
ai^i'e lading a fieet of a hundred p'iorcliSSdmen. The walls 
)^^ere rot very solid, wind i^a contest of some duration, would 
more likely fall to luigces ly the shalcing of their 'Own 
iltillorj'^ than by tlie fire of en enemy. Piles of immense stone 
Mills were scattered over the court j the barracks w'ere nearly 
inroofed, and the whole fortress se(‘]ned lobe in a state of 
lecay, A cultivated j)atch >f ground m*ar the fort attracted 
mr notice, and, stumbling about over some stones and rocks , 
vjj found the house of the propi-icdoi*. I t was a low-built hut 
" one, Mdtli a roof of tih*s. Having no means of. verbal 
tuinnunicatioTi, its occupUnt' being an '\merjean, we inter- 
lumged our ideas bj'' signs. ITe invited us to enter, and set 
!(dbro us a huge bowl of ^yago Tie ])oinfcd out to us a 
0 (un, the floor of wbich was covered wi(h raw cotton, which 
is with was picking ; we spread our*f?tock of provisions on 
h o floo r, and iTjj^jt^^lffh to part.* ‘ of our fm g;;j^ 
oijiplly-jouicd, parti^larly in drinking tltb 1 ^fl^.*^llc‘ had 
this, socbided spbt, to get as*iar a* possible out of the 
. .u‘li of the tender mercies of his nflers.# The view froiutliirt 
)ot emb'ruced the whole ’l'road,'the head of 1 ho Archixxdago,* 
lid. (lie Hellespont up to tlu^ (’jt^tles — a magnificent combina- 
on of blue wa.ter{4, blue skies, soft plaiuR, and pictur(‘ftqii(* 
siuintains. Upon jurndtu* distant plain rose the magnificent* 
it of Priam, whose date o’erawes tradition.” Jjjl^ ihat 
lain *y*hilles, Ajajti Hector, and Agameymon, tMe demi-^ 
ods of poetic stoiy, onco- dis pi Hy%l theim courage and noble* 
nits, wouW have porished without a record, had they not 
?en enshrined in ^'ers8 by ' I ' 

' ^ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky islo.’ . , 

nd there, in after agC8,^ie Macedonian conqueror, as he re- 
irned from his conquest of the w'orld, fouwiJed a citv gi-eater. 
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tliRn Rome. All is swept away by tl?e desolating marck of 
time, and the yet more; destructive power of despotism, which 
' has depopulated countries whoAB inhabitants were counted by 
a;nd tens of and has transfirmed a smiling 

natur^mto a frightful desert i/ri^se islands which lie scat- 
tered over yonder s^a/on«c independent kingipomSf blooming 
with vineyards and cultivated fields, are nOw rocky wasted, 
)UpOn tlu- :.'ihor6«‘'of wh^fi^a few miserable inhabitants, iefugoe» 
from despotism, gain a scanty subsistence from the rocks and 
'waves. This field of man’s glory and Hhame lay befoi’c us, 
«ttd drew o\ir thoughts back upon onr owfi countiy!^, where 
n^n is Ipiaking his fiiiA expjriimmt to live free. ITpon tbat 
distant spot we uttered a secret prayer, tiial lie wh(> presicles 
over the destinies o^tki.^ wcgld, might ever w^ateh over the 
prosperity o,f that jon,^wlios(‘ creation was his aw o 
and thn guardian of whose infinity llupliad beeii ]kl(‘!i.se‘^ t ' 
pre-ordain him uh(»se name#rrcajff ail that tniiy gruil i; 
human nature-~thi‘ immortal Washington 

jl/i'/y 1 1.— e jjof on board just as the ini was sinkim* 
hind the liilU <-f (jrre(‘ce. During the nighi. a jtitfbree/r - ' *■ 
ried us Uj) th<‘ Dardanolle'^, to \\ i (bin a short (list anec^ o* the 
4 fld castles o(‘ and Asia. Here we lay wi’.ulhoi'.nd 

several days; despairing, of arriving at t'oTistaniinoeif' ]>y l^ie 
vessel tor some tnm‘ to come, we l»a»h> adieu to •>!'. ( ajitain, 
and jmshing off in f liejolly-boat, }5o^rded an Austrhe st(jauiei' 
bound up to roiHlantinoph’ 'ibis steamer w'^as named the 
Stamb.niJ, (Constantinojile,) which was i>ahited in 'furkish 
ebaraeters upon hei bow, upon which she bore a bust ot d*e 
sultan. Her cajilnin wSs au Knglislnnan. , (’p^m stepp^i^g 

(bund onrseheii in the strange Sj^ie. 

, There w!fS Suoihei' ) rank passenger beside ourMKs, 
'rke deck waH<jixAvdijd wifli Greeks a?ia Turks, reclining^pon 
^ carpets, and enjoyinailie %6!ce farnmite of tl^O east, smoking 
' «na dozing.’^ The after-part of thedeck, was occupiiHl by the 
ladies of tkekargfii of the^Goxf'mor of Smynia, who wiia re- 
^fUTOng to Cbpi^tantinople. ' Tliey were’ each sitting upon 
\ mdjia4ia1^ tjie snlgll T^tkey oarpt^tsused by the Alussulmeu 
;;in mOtt(li||[L' when at J&ayor, 'fhey wore not so, closidy Sudled 
|tet4hal wo could .b^casloTially gtft a glmipso oi‘ a soft ]aih? 

yghted by a pair of melting black eyes. <’hir glimpses 
' worn vtily ij^rtiye^ and, for myself, T must Kay,^th»t, kuowitjife 
Imsbands, I lutd no disposition to gfel 
a too inquisitive stw at these veiled 
' b!iif|||Al.^p;re'’^ tall ugly; eunuch, wlw) was 

a^^Wbre'aiid alfrace to 

' 3810 iitmPfery i^diigoi^tioiis not to be over curious. 
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After a few hours, however, we f^yew a little bolder, and on 
examining the pistols iii tlif belt of the eunuch, and ftadjugg 
. they had neitljer powder nor ball, and that his sabre was but 
a rusty old piece of blunted stoel, we ventured to offer some 
eastern sweetmeats to thft iJdieSj^ one of whom/ the sultana^ 
graciouSy i^eHnitted her veil to hang so loQifely, that th<»wiud 
lifted it irom her face. It was b^^ie vision of a moment, 
for the fair Circassiaji quickly snatched the envious veil back 
again. But never shall I forget the beauty of that counte-^^ 
nance. Her snjile added grace to a mouth, which,' in re|>ose, < 
was charming ; her eyes wgre brilliiftit jet, and herhair^of 
dark auburn, fell in flowing ringlets over her slioulders. Her 
eyelashes were tinted witli the dark dye of the Heunah, which 
liHigiiteiM‘d the (^\])ressioii of tllbse black-eyes, which, Giaours 
'^u;i(k]s) as they were, beamed u]fou us' with a benignant ex-* 
rossiMji, But I mftst b(3ljjow ^ verse of Byron: 

J Ur hair I ''id, was aulmni ; but her eyes 
"V (.1 as death, liieir lanhcs the same hue, 
ur downcast length, in whoso wlk ^hac; iw hen 
Deepest attraction, for when to the vievf 
Fouh from its raven frince the full glance flics, 

Ne'er with such forceHhc swiftest arrow (lew; 

Tis as tne snake, la^c coll'd, w^iio pours his length, 

And hurls at once, his venom antj^ hih strength. 

Her brow was white and i . ’v, her checks' pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the sot &nn 

Don Jvan. 

• • 

The harem consiejtg^if sonn* half do/eii ladies of the^jyjggj^ 
ai^, with the ^fUdBoants, it amounted to persomai, 

(‘w' otlier passongei^ wen', fiorc^^-lookmg Aniaout soldiers, 
vvhos(» countenances had a most r^fiianjike expression, Greek 
merchants, and Turkish officers, all armed with pistols and 
sabres. I w'as much amused wifii our captaiif s polyglotism ; 
French, Italian, Turkish, and Greek, h^ seemed to speak with 
the same fluency as his own language. The cap-a-pie style of 
fence adopted by mir Adlow-passeii^gei^, Admonimd us that 
we were in a country where law Aas little inniionce, and 
where justice is administered as gvery one pleafies, or wkerb,* 
as General^ Jackson says, “ the constitution ia interpreted is 
every one understands it.” ' ' ^ ’ 

The steamer gallantly pushed her way agfub^t the strong 
, current of the Hellespont. Before evening wO passed Aby4o»,.;. 
^ and Sestoe, and the rou^ sea, yrUch the rising wind exci|sdi 
' rpniiuded us of thenigHfwhenLean^aer waisjtrowned in ■ 

' e 
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mingf acroftd to visit Hpi*o, wliose turret-torch was blazing , 
high in darkness of the night. ^ 

; ** The winds .are’high on Hellers wave,® 

As oh that night of atowny water. 

When Love, who^ent, forgot to save ^ 

The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lonelytflhpe of Sestos’ daughter.” 

The Hellespont here is about a mile wide. Lord Byron, 
M4e«jQder-like, swam across here also, though he had no Hero • 
to urge him in the a.tU‘m5)t. The j[;urrcnt being compressed in - 
a narrow^ channel, is very rapid^ and both Leander and Lord 
Byron must have been men of great strength to have perfonned 
the feat, but especiallylieaader^ for, as the story goes, he did 
it every night. His love mdst hav'o been j^o less robiisk', for’- 
the coldness of the water here<*s ei^gh tO MU the stoutest 
heart. Here;f also, Xerxes crossed me Hellespont on a bridge 
of boats, and here, lor the first tinie, he showed himself pos- 
sessed of a noble seiisatiou ; for, as Herodotus says, on sur- 
veying the millions encamped on the shores, he wept. On 
biding questioned bj" his uncle, Artnbaiius, why he wept, he 
said, My reflection on the transitory penod of human life 
excited my compassion for this Vast multitude, not one of 
whom will complete the term of one hundred years.’^ At this 
jpoint are two batteri(%, so plact>d as to. cross fires, and to 
expose a vessel to a most destructive fire.’ At the mouth of 
the Dardanelles are two forts; higher up, two more; here 
again two, ^nd at ClaUipoli, I believe, another.' Admiral 
however, forced the passo^n upwards witliout 
^ muclirdani^c* I'iitsivas very severely rakeOrit!t^ by 

the French gunners, vdio diivcted the ca«ion. All these Ibrhs, 
however, are conjman^^d by heights in the rear; but European . 
soience could easily make Constantinople unapproachable li om 
the Archipelago, or "the Black *Sta. ' 

May 14. —It is daylight. Byzantium — t;he seveu-liilled Rome * 
of the west— the luxurious capital of the Greeks— the jewel 
. snatched froui an onerv'ated people by a band of savage hordes 
from the plains of Middle Asia - the seat of^Ottdman power— 
•is glttering in the distance, with her forest of domes, cupolas^ 

, and minar<^ts. 

The Reamer rounded the Beraglio I*oiiit, swept into the J 
bold expanse which the Bospliorus fonns opposite Constant!- * 
nopl^^nd dropped anchor the mouth of the Golden Horu. '- 
Acce}^^^,the proffered |ervices of ^ Greek dragoman, we 
took a;^ and landed; at the quay of TojAana. The first- 
step on Itm itemSliei m we were in the The * 
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coahune was oriental, the language liad nothing in its syllablea 
or sounds that xeseinbled provencal tonguesi and t^are 
. seemed to be a|i air of luxurious enjoyment and repose in all 
around, and contrasted stnkinglv with the anxious ai( of the 
busy population of the ciSes^of western Europe. Almost 
tou(‘hmf(Bm f her water was a Tifr/e, c»ooled by a fountain,* and 
the umbrageous boughs of a wide^readiug *platanks tree. 
Lounging on divans wen* a number 8f Turks, wit’i white 
turbans and long beards, smoknfg the narghtlr, or water-pipe, 
and seeking nervqps excitement in frequent draughts of coifee 
or in the inhalation of the mtoxicatiiig fumes of Hashe^. 
Hard by was a beautiful foun&in, ereett^d by some kinR Tunc, 
who was seeking entrance into the Mussulman heaven by 
doing good to man, and a mosq'R*, from l’*p minarets of which 
tlRs niu«/zin was calling the faithiViV to prayer. “ There is no 
god but God, and Aohat^med ^s his prophet,** was the cry 
that was floating on the aii^as we landed. 

No passports being demanded of us, and no custom-house 
examination of our baggage detained us, with our dragoman 
as guide, we made our through the narrow dirty lanes of 
Galata, up to the brow of the hill, on the cpine ot which is 
?era, the residence of the Franks. There being no greaf 
chnice in the matter of lodgiitg, we established ourselves m 
an hotel in the main street of Pera, kept by one Giovanni, 
who, though always abuspg the Greeks, was the greatest 
lascal I ever fell in with, either among Ga'eks or Turks. The 
interior of Constantinople by no means corresponded with the 
expectations we had been led to ente^tgin from the splendour 
of its appearance, as sficu from the Bosphorus. The streets 
were narrow, with stones, whiclig^v*’iii<'to'’l®%" 

been scattered at raudimi, simply to co\ or the nakedness of 
the earth. The houses are of wooi and^io wretchedly built, 
that they afford but little shelter against^he elements. Firei 
at Constantinople, where the buildings are of flrame, are, of 
course, very destructive, somefimes sweeping' away squares 
of houses at o time. There are two loftjr towers yrhich over- 
look the city, where watchmen arc stationed night and day 
to sound the alarm of fire ; but a conflagration rarely breaks 
out which does not destroy a square of buildings. Tu^ks 

will sometimes make an effort to eftop the flames, but if over- 
mastered, ftey will quietly iuld their arms, and exelai'iiing 
A’cri /«,»*— « God is groat/*— lea\e things to takb their 
course. t 

After sunset the city is enveloped in darknestii, as there id ‘ 
-not a single lamp in tbf streets to*lighten the path of the 
wanderer ^tb tfie glimmer of a fondly ra3a If yop do not 
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wish to he devoured alive by the tioops of savage dogs which 
infest the streets, yon must caig^y a lantern , and if the light 
sj^uld ^ppen to go out, .you must make the best of it For • 
myself^ in a desperate battle^ whi^ I had wixh some camne 
ruffians, in passmg through one^of the cemeteries late at mght, 
my iight was not only extinguished, but being overpowered 
bv fearful odds, I wnf^bliged to take to my heels, pnding 
m3 self more on the chances of escape from then fangs, than 
upon ihe glory of vanquishing* my foes 
.^The channel of the Golden Horn which <i)n>cs lu from the 
S^sphorus, divides Cohstanlinople m two parts On the west 
side w Staiuboul Constantinople proper y wheie the Turks 
reside, and when the principal ba/aars are On the east side 
aie the subur^ ^ of jp^alata aiRl Fora Galata lies at the foot 
of the hiH, and is the port* to whicli all Uie Fiank vphocJs ft- 
Bort It IB the residence olgefly Greeks, while higliti up 
iho hill you pass a kind of neutral ground, occupied by the 
bankers and laige merchants of all nations, and (outmuing 
joarvinlk highoi up, you eutei the precincts ot Pern winch 
contains the pnvate icsidciices of the Ftauk roerehants, and 
^the oilices of the Luro|H>an ambassadors Most of the foreign 
ministers, howevei, Ine upon the shores of the Jlosjiborus, at 
Tberapia, or m the sunoundufe country, only lesoitingato 
Pera a few hours dunng the day • The lull is occiqued with 
buildings from the Water’s ed^.to the summit, and it ik 
somewhat puzzlmgto know where Galata ends 01 Pera begins 
AVith me it was always a disputed territory ” 

Our lust visit was«tK> the ofllci' of the Ameiican Ugatioii 
f iuud Ml John P Brown, the of tlie legation, 

€he buiy^W‘a?wof it then at CousuSilRllB)i]e, Commodoie 
Portei being in Atjencaf We reccissd a wann gieetiigoa 
Amencans, aud Mi- Br#wn put at our sen ice une of the 
•iimssanos attachea to the legation, and rendeied us other 
kuid serMces^ which were c 4 great utility We weie much 
’ indebted to him during our s ay, and mo onl) rOiter.ite whaf 
, all othei Amoncans^ who vunt rcmstantiuople, have exjie- 
riencod, o 1 thanks for the kindnesses, which were doubly 
gratefbl, as pi offered m a strange land a fellow- Amencan 

•We M ere mipati nit to see Stamboul itself, so we took a 
boat at the quay of Tophana, to row aiross the mouth of the 
GoH^ Horn to Stamboul It was not without**some hesita- 
tion tfmt we committed omsidves to the frail bark It was a 
light boat, the thickness of a slender plank, wd so thin, that 
a violent ;)ump into it would probal^tly precipitate one through 
% bottom It was long, pointed at both ends, and so ligfaG 
aifagle inl|adscof its oarsman would send it forwaid 
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like an arrow ttom the how. Our oarsman was -i tall Talk, 
with a white cotton robe bound round his wawt bj a belt, 
and his shaven head covered by a skull-cap, as his only attire* 
He was full of^iuscle and smew, and eertauUy was a mifirni- 
ficent specimen of brute hnnieniity An innumerable liumlipr 
of boats ^ ere dhrting across the w%ter, but our oarsman skil- 
fully threaded his way thiough the thfong Gi;pat numbAs of 
albafioas were floating with their snow-white plumage upon 
the blue waters, or rising and tftereammg if an oar chancea to 
come too neai them Theie was no lo^ntional harm offered* 
them, fot It IS hgamst the Mussulmi^ creed to ii\|ure toe 
brute creation The light bfilhant atmosphere— the* whjtte- 
winged birds floating on the water— the splendid city , throned, 
the ^een of the Erast upon hur so^ en hills, with her gilded 
Uiinar^ts, swelling domes, funcxal«cy|)rebaes, and ^atbnffht 
colouring of nature and ay, which brings mto such bold relief 
B^ery piommein pomt ott>wi8le beauty m Constantiuople, 
made up a scene as interesting as novel. Passing that sub- 
lunary elysium— the Seragbo Gardems — ^we crossed over, and 
lauded at one of the quays of StambouL 
AVe were now m the midst of the Turks No Frank is per- 
mitted to fix his residence here, and the city gates are shut 
sunset, forbiddmg mgres* or egress We i^uesied the 
jamssaw to conduct us to the sla\ e-market No Frank is 
allowed to enter the slave-market of Csinstantmople without 
an authorised jamssanr of one of the embassies The sla\e- 
market occupies a hollow square near to the baraars Upon 
enlenng, om Frank costumes excited no little astonishment, 
and we were sdluted yith cries or'^Frongi! Backsheese t*’ 
We had . and had accordingly ^! 1 

selyes with a handful,|)f paras, which we aisiributed, and so 
gained the good graces of all Tye aic% of the square was 
hlled with groups of Nubian and Abyt^iman slaves, mostly 
children, and m a state of almost jjerfectly nudity They 
were crouched together m grAips, but seemed to be by no 
means disconsolate at their lot They w^re cheerful and full 
of memment Around the court-yard, under the sheds, wehf 
compartments for the better older of slaves These were 
chiefly African women We saw onl> two white female ^ 
slaves, and these were Georgian beauties, but were only in- 
dulged with a glance through the bars of these cages^ We 
saw only the bnak t black eyes of their impnsoned beauties, 
they were merryUpough We stood some time taljaug to 
them through our dragoman, and to a proposition if they 
should like us to purdiase them,* they most emphatically 
disltented; showenng any thing hut blessings on th^ heads of 
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the Franks, and honouring them with the appellation which 
belongs only to the arch enemy gf mankind. 

The slave-merchants w^re quietly reposing oq carpets under 
the shed^) smoking and answering, with the 'usual Turkish 
nonchalance propositions bfiiusiomers. Their stoical ludif- 
forence to the condition of <he slaves, and the nianner in which 
tl "y handled and spoke them as mere merchandize, rlmgusted 
us, and we were glad Vo'ieave a place where humanity sinks 
to the level of the brute creation. 

* During the Greek war, the slave-market, was filled with 
ca;otive Greeks, who wre here daily exposed for sale. Cruel- 
ties the^most barbarous — ^tbe exposing of a whole family of 
civilized Greek rhristians— a motlier, surrounded by her sons 
and daughters . «^old into irredel^mable slavery, separating never 
to meet again— were scenes doily witnessed here duru^ that 
war. In Athens I heard of ^ inst ince uf a mother and her 
daughters being sold into slavery by the Turkewit Constanti- 
nople f and that the son, who had risen to distinction and com- 
iparative wealth during the war, as its conolusion resolved 
never to rest until he had redeemed his mother and sisters irom 
their bondage. After the most indefat igable perseverHii<*e^ and 
a senes of strange Ad\eutures, he had ivassembled his mother 
and all his sisters, who had been redeemed from slavery by an 
Italian merchant, to whom she was married at Salomque.* No 
war, ancient or modem, was ever earned on with such unre- 
lenting fury and such cruelty as the war against the Greeks by 
the Turks. It is a matter of astonishment that the Christian 
nations of Europe coul^h^ve so long remained silent spectators 
olit s atrocities. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

• 

Coneifcantinople.—Tarkish ekopMfttid mercliani0.-^Tiie tsazaars.-^ 
Fire-arma of tho Eaat.'-^Intenor of a mosque. — The Hippodrome.-^ 
Belpblati tripod. — A Turkish bath.— Antiquities^ the reservoirs^* 
Ao.— The Smtau Mahmoud in the ftreets. — Mr. Rhq^es.»»The ^ 
** Sweet Waters.”— Turkish oexaeteries. — Superb Scenery of Con- 
stantinople and its environs.— Decay of the Turkish power.— 
Smyrna. — Greek women.— Ai^ IfAlinn Medino.— Firftt vinnr nf 
^ Athens, 

OuK next vtsit, after thef slave-market, was to the bazaars. 
Tiiese consist of a long range of shops runpin^ parallel with 
each other, with an intervening paved avenue dividing the two 
i rows r the a'^ehue is covered over, Tliere are numerous ba- 
'zaars, each division being appropriated to the sale of different 
'objects. There is a silk bazaar, the provision bazaar, the arms 
diazaar, the jewel bazaar, &c! The purchaser is not, therefore, 
obliged to wander through the whole range of bazaars to seek 
the objects of his wants, Jjut at once foes to a particular ba- 
zaar and finds it. The shops, are very small, and contain but 
scanty stocks ; but there is a great number of them which may, 
in some degree, compensate tbr tlwsjpck of quantity in their 
stock. If yo u purpjj fi y to buy to the amount of a few 
a necessary p.wBmiary to fhenegociation*i 8 ji 3 »D taking'^le 
s\md smoking a pipe vith the merohant. The oriental mode of 
ca laying on a negociation for tht mei^ant and his customer 
to pass an hour or so in ^ pleasures of cofiee drinking apd 
smoking, now and then, as if by 0161*0 accident, exchanging a 
few words as to the proposed. bargain, until fte mercbant takes 
a long wliifii breaks out into ap' approhaidiy ejaculation, aqd 
the parties shake hands, as a sign that the, bargain is concludea. 
An old customer is always remembered; and should he, at 
any time, be seen passii^ the shop, he is invited in, pipo^and* 
^coflee are ordered, and he wilesigway in silent thought and oc- 
casional ejaculatms, as the Turks very rarely indulge in ani- 
mated conyer^tion. My friend bought a Oashtoere shawl, for 
a fair friend at home, of an qld 'Turk^ with whom we s^nt 
more than an hour befom the terms could be agreed upon*/ An 
extravagant price was al Jkst hsketf— the demand kept faUi&g, 
as pipe after pipi? was re®ied> nW it feB i)& a ppaaonable 
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wlien the pilrchaflio was mado We i3io\er pas!«ed by fbo shop 
of this meithaixt but that he called aloud to us, aud i^troula 
Romelinies laya^^ide hiapijie, put on lus slippers, prft down, 
take us by the hand to lus rthop, to rn)oy the mendly hospita- 
lity of a 'cup of loffeeaud dp^pei.^ vThis kind of ueRoi mtioii 
suits the indolent temper of the peojile ot the Vast, m Ik re a 
m u IS ne%ei in a liun> ,^but it would hardly do t(u the ‘ fto- 
aa nd ]M ople of lank(»eiioft^’ 

1 ho men handise in the ba/sJht’s is of the most piecious kind 
,<t'a8hmeu <»lnwls, costl\ nurrois, sihei-unniuted amis, otto ot 
* roses, frankiTKOnsc , mdj^tll the iierftinies ol tlio Past, magnih- 
cerfliy rtibroideied matt mils for temale attiie, fabncs of silk 
from Damasnis tnd Aleppo. pt|)cs md ambei mouth-pietes, 
carpets from IV sia, and all the luhesof tin East, whether 
b] ought frtgn liagdad, HindQOstan, or the deseits of Afn^, h\ 
that ship of the desort,*’ the cameli -oi by vcsisfK fioin tht 
shores of tlie Meditemiuean, the Black sen, thedVrsiau (lull, 
or the jRed i%*a, may be found m the bi/aars of C oustantinople 
*=itiollmg about onedayiuthi ba/aars, with that an otab^tiae- 
tion which petuhaily belongs to tra^ elleis, [ fill into the wake 
of a ruikisfi lady, followed by a long ttain ol slaves Mie was 
shopping, and as I was \eiy cunous to know -what kind of 
purchases she would make, I lesoii ed to fbllovv hei ^he wnu 
attired m a nth lobe of green siUk mantle hung fiom the 
shoulders nearly to the i^»et A white handkeieliK f m as bound 
round the face aiid head The face was uncoi ered from the 
eyebrows to the mouth, and letesled that 1 irgo, dark, lolup- 
tuouB e>e, which belongs^ouly to the women of the 1 ast Her 
feet we re encased in \tliowslipi)ers,\diKh fatting ver) loosely 
•jHVJSWed gsit Her steps directed to the 

jewel haraai,^ere, aftei c^)psiderabl*'lv'^8>‘*^*^i“ff; she bought 
a leiy precious dianflmd lyug of a Hebrew, who, m a small 
case, liad a stock of^ precious stones and diamonds to the 
amount of hfty dollitrs , next she wended her Wti> to the per- 
fumers, and bought some otto*of rose and frankincense, not 
forgetting the Heunan dye, witti wln« h the IVrkish ladies stain 
the eye-lashes and the tips of the lingers , then a hand-miiror, 
encased m a fiame, bnlliant with jewils snd precious stones, 
^and^lasfly, a iich Cashmere shawl, loaded with all which, her 
slaves followmg her, she lef«Ae ba/a.ir, got into the aiaba— 
the Turkish carnage, drawn oy buffaloes— and I loaf sight of 
her* . 1 had sup|K>sea her a lady of rank, and, upon mquiry, J 
found that she was ono of the sisters of the sultan. 

The bmlur of sms is a species of museum, where all tlie 
ar0s the East founds from the spear of the Nu 
) matehlock nm^t of fhe Eedoums, down to the 
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gold ahA silver-mounted modern arms of the Turks* I saV 
.several reputed Pamascus blades, ofninquestionable akititmty, 
which were pffered at an Ifiindred and two hundred dolli^. 
My friend boltght one of a , Turk, who was crying it in the hu-" 
zaar, for fifty dollars, for ^hich, he was subsequently offered by 
a bey Htt Me^lhndria, four times that sum. The Albanian atta- , 
ghan and long musket, and the pistols, were very ctirku?, 
some of them being omampnted Jji Vi extraordinary style of ^ 
heauty, with gold and silvesr The chief value of these ' 

pistols lie in the rich chasings, as the barrels are very rudely 
made, andcarftiot stand a heavy charge of English pjwder/ 
Jn the provision bazaar we found allThe grains and dry-ipuits 
of the East— Egyptian rice and beans, dates Irom Alrica, olives 
fi-om Greece,’ lentils, pulse, grapes. Mocha coffee, figs, and 
^^ranges from Cyprus, &c., were there in great abundance. A 
multitude of idleng and^j^culators of all the eastern nations' 
are constautiy moving 4liroi%h the basmars* Bwatthy.Be* 
douinsj frpm the deserts of Arabia— Eeraians with high black 
caps— -Nubians-t^rians, with their snow-white turbans and 
rich costumes ; the meanly-clad Egyptian ; the heavy-featured 
Amienian ; thb downcast Jew ; the Albanian, in his gaiters 
and graceful costume ; the Turkish officers, t^ belts loaded 
iWith diamohd*mounted pistols, and rich shd^ed scimitars 
rattling at their heels— are among the varieties 6f people that 
throng the bazaars at Sftmhoul. • 

I had been very solicitous to see the interior of a mosque, ' 
but had supposed admissiop Wai? forbidden to any but the , 
faithful, I was much surprised tq learn that the sultan per- 
mitted any Christian to enter accompanied by a janis- 
sary of one A tew ye^ since a Cfc^is^ 

would have beon"stQnea to %ath the p»pi!dgce,“whp should 
be seen entering a vsaged upon the religioiw 

Ijrejudices and ffinaticism of lus pBopletis the most rignal evi^ 
dence of the sincerity and zeal of the Idto sultan in the^aose^of 
civilization. The janissary cotMucted US toj^mosq^^^ of Sultan 
Ahmed, upon the Hippodrome. The e^tqripf walls of this, as 
the walls of the other mo8(meB,'^;|>iifcW^ white. From t^ 
centre, risps a hemispheric^ dome, , and 4t the four corners 6f ; 
the building shoot lip tall mifiarets, the joints of which, tipped 
with gold, appear lost in the ait ^ Pulsing through an pmdf 
court-yaad, we came to the poAal of the mosqiie. We pulled 
off our boots/ slid om feet into yelWw slij^rs, the colour 
worn ofily by the ftithful, removed ouf hats, ahU filtered. 
>jrhe inteboy was veiy plain; the jloorw^a j^proad with rich 
esirpets, and varionBlvScolduhed fldasi, lamne« Ins^ those ,P^\' 
■ . B S , 
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ancient glories exists, save the sombre valley overshadowed 
by the lowex4ng peaks of Parnassus, and the Ibnutain of Cas*^ 
taly, a .draitfht of whose waters was said to inspire tb^ 
the true poenO spirit* * - ‘ ^ 

There are more than tBref Injndred baths in Constantinople. 
The bihli is 8m of the chief of Oriental luxuries. , It ipay be 
found in the meanest town in , the JCast. Calm enjoyment of 
life is one of the most stiifcin^^drtfra^teistics of tlie Ottoman • 
race. Hurry, bustle^ confusiTOi the signs of active trade, are 
imknown in eastern capitals. ’ The spirit of fatality, inculcatefl, 
by the Mahommedan religion, seem% to make men in differ ent 
to the vicissitudes of this life. The sober equanimitj^’T^fSTl'urk 
. is undisturbed by the most extraordinary occurrence. If his 
house is consuming over hisahead-r-if the plague devastates 
f»the ^wn--*if the pasha, or an utiiioensed robber, j^lunders him 
of his property, hi wiW^ exol|im« * Allah kerim,V ‘ It, is Ood’s 
will f and %hodld Ids pi^s he left to him, be^will retire ttf his 
favourite cafe, lounge pn the divans, and forget, in the obli- 
vious fumes of tobacco, the troablee^f his eartldy existence, 
or dream of the bright-eyed hbnris, and the sensual luxuries of 
thn heaven promised to the Mtidhl. The bath is one of his fa- 
vourite luxuries. He passes -hours in' the enjoymeut of tHat 
•neutral kind of existence, iifduced by thelassilwe pf the bath* 
As the bath is et rathqr serious affair in the East, we went to 
it early in the moraing. 'Hie bath wlBch we had selected was 
one of the most elegadt in' Constantinople. Its exterior, as 
usual, was mean and unpromising ; upon entering, we found 
ourselves in a spacious circular hall. lighted by a dohie, pierced ^ 
,witb numerous hole^p coyered witlf various coloured riass. 
Around the wtoSht^ero recesses, in whibl^ w^ reposing iW** 
an carpt^ts and diVoiP^y persons wjio had jhst Jnishfed thehatii. 
In the centre of the hall was a fsiuntfti&, whose falling Vutier 
made a pleasant mtirmur in the stiU h^ of the summer moiir- 
ing. A row .of Grecian columns, several of Which Were from 
Alexandria Troas, supported the roof. V?e delivered ourselves 
into the hands, of one of the halt-naked attendants of the bath ; 
he changed our;' garments lbr»a Vestment o£ clean linen, aid 
thus attired, and preceded by the attendant, we shuffled, with 
our wooden clogs, ovbr the verd-antiiiUe paiyemen,t, into^ano* 

. tlier’apartmient." The iuterveui%;passage was well heated. 
From thU we passed into an aparfmflSht whSre ^ heat stood ‘ 
at more than - The hot v^om Yas'^dsnse>'tf^^ 
could Ksrdly discern an object, we were immediately seized 
: hold of by a halfuiaie(Lsavage^ with a, head« entity rimvfh, . 
except a tuft upon,th^ff^ % lyidchrhe migitt bb drawn 
, heayen. We irem purv'baifes,^ 
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menced such a ficnibbing a« I iievoi h-ad bcfoie Not a par 
hole of extraneous matter lemaming upon tho skin, we were 
turned over, and our bones woie ifiadt to tiack ni such i man- 
tior, that I thoujfht mine would snap asunder l&monbti inces 
and ones of a^ony were una\ aalii K,f>as our tongues could not 
be understood b\ our tortuiu After tins protess, \ft wtn> 
d luged vith a.tonent ^f soap and water, and W(i( tiun 
* plunged Jiito a tank of koilyg watei Our moustat hosbting 
hmumd, and beards diessid and garments (hanged, we weie 
^Hecondutfed to tht hall 

Biylimn was heie ((^^(uus, and otn heaos bound lound 
willt'fiwte napkins We thn W'*uuis«»he8 upon the dituu, 
moie supple and lighter than w e h id e\ er telt Lemonade w as 
first ser\ed, i t a glass of »hurbit, thou coiltf, and a mi U- 
filled pipe 4f b’tlakie tobatg) Wi passed in lioui andjpoin 
ill a dreamy uiiose, looking upon thn IHniks iiouiid ns, and 
«^ 05 ning that sM/ (^i 1 do-notlttng**(*xmlenu , rnwhuhtlu cans 
and troubles of life are hugotten ni the happy tondition ol a 
(puet and languid fnnnexaiid a sootlung imagination 

Constantinople is more interesting, as typiinl oi the nmi- 
neis and customs ot the east* thm for its ontHpiities I nut s 
ofits magiufiience under the (ureek emnerois, howeier, \et 
exist Ihe iisterns aro as wonderful foi the beauty and omnte 
stylo of then anhiteetuie, as foi then gn*at extent Oni at 
tentionwas anestod, iwt lambliug oiei btumboul, b> a noisi 
m the earth btmeath oni feet, which pioceeded fionisome silk- 
twisteis pursuing fhir occupation m one Of the now watoiless 
cisterns AVe descended into it by a long flight of stone ste])s 
tt resembled more the wubtenanean bainiuetimg chambei of 
***Gn#'‘gOrgeous pih(e, than a reservoir holding of 

watei Its \auiUd roof is supponod si\ hundred may.- 
blc columns resting on% jiai^ment ol marble This wns otio 
of the reserioirs mads'in rhe time of the (uoik mipcrois 
1^ la in perfeft keeping ’with the barbinc mnginlitoiue of 
the agem which the arts beoamy conuptedfrom their ongnul 
simplicity, and in their decline participated in tho comiptiou 
of letters tastCj, and moials of that e\o <»f Bom in greatness 
ITio other antniuities aie those which 1 ha^e Aesciibed, in 
the Uippodrpne, the aqueduct of Valens, the walls built by 
fbe flenoese. and the old 'wH? which piotect stamboul on 
the Hide of fwe PropontiS) and uie sc'ieril imles long^umina^ 
the &mous Seven Toweis 

wre haie thus far seen the most interesting ohjei*ts at Con- 
atebtatOjOle, bht we had not yet had a glimpse of that great 
iiybiter eg life and deafh^he sultan'"^ Ihe dragoman, how- 
ever, jnfttfjed us itwas easy to satisfy our cunosity 
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on tliH point, a« the sultan went publicly to mosque every Fn^ 
dav At the appointed time, ■wo <ookoui station in the 
thiouf^h ’wliicli he was to pdss. 1 was astonished to see so 
few of Ins suhjiets on the occasion -'I he spetiators weie prin- 
(‘Hidlly Turkish women, tile ini^tary, mid a few idle«riauks 
liheourMiPS.il ^Ihe sultan to wlwm I refer was Mahmoud, 
th(* fath(>r of the presimt sultan 'Jhe piocessipu was hmd< d 
h\ s(»\tral old eunuchs, leading hIorst*s, uiid mimediutely 
aftei them came fhe sultan himairtfr mounted on a magnifieent 
Aiab chaigei, trail yea pan Mined, auchuibed bj a ncW^-ieviel-, 
led bi idle lit Aas habited m a Viaiuo-'fiiuo hnnig 
a liock <’oat of light browns and o\Pr it a J leiwh njuliiirj 
I luak, >^hjle his head was 4(»en»d bv fhe high m//am tap of 
led fe/, a nch tassel of blue sill^jKnmant fiom and thefionl 
«4it n‘rtpleudentl\ bright with jewt Is and diamonds He m ore 
a swonl, and sat Ju‘*hors<^ hki‘ a bold and easy ndef. He w as 
]>aflt the age nf dfi^ , but his he.fid and moustaches wen* ifyrt/ 
bhuk, which g<i\e hpii the upp<*'»raiKe of a wiueh>oungcrmaD 
His iqcs wen* black and pieicmg, lus mouth drm sc t, and hw 
whole counteimnco mduated a man of d^^'cision and energy. 
Ho grac ef uUy returned the salute ol the Franks, who laised then 
lints ns he pasbcd , 

• 'fhe sultan Was followed bv his ministers of state, and a 
flam of pashns and ofiieinls One of the ministers held a tin 
bo\, in which the peopli^, haMUg hrst Jineeled fo fht* sultan 
and ht*ld aip to him thoir sign of complaint, deposited peti- 
tions 

A poor (ln»ok, who had been falsely accused, and punished 
foi using fraudulent wwghU and nfrasures by a cadji, ^Uo 
was coi etous ojt^ws pruwrty, dropiH'd lut petition m the hex ^ 
llg rt latc*d to as mmutely fhe storj^ of his vrio/jJ^s, showed us 
his tro})])ed ewis, lamented Ins pfesents destitute state', and 
spoke of his fonnc'r Cvmqiorafive ease, mi abused his luikish 
mast CMS with most iidmiiablo spint “We were much jp*atified 

toleaiuthat the sultan so hitliluUy (irried out lus declara- 
tion, that ‘all Jus objects were ecjual before the taw,’ as fo 
depose this t^ r.mmcHl official, and not ohly to make him rostonv 
the plundered proiM*rfv to the Git<*k, but to undergo the same 
unjust punishment he had infiic ted on him. 

In the afternoon we took a (aic;gie at TcqiUana, and rowed • 
down the<ioldeii Horn to the ‘Sweet Wafoim,’ the favourite 
promenade of tbe Turks In passinp dpvm thts chimnieL wo 
stoiqied tor a few moments to pay our resjiects to our finlow- 
countryman, Mr. Bhodes, then tbe navU-V constructor of the 
sultan He bad se\eral ^ssels Oh stocks, and a beautiful 
steamboat, built m the Araencan style, wasjying kt the quayi ^ 
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It wa«t bmlf for the prnate use of tlio sultan, and was famish- 
ed with great nclincss andli;i\ui\ It was the oul\ Ktcniii- 
boat xa Luiope, in whuh I sa^ thi btdjnapnian'H hox foiward 
thft piiwjs, and t i ibni upbn deck Ihe boat wah ndily gilded 
and pointed on the outside, out and out AnieiK an, in 

the grace ind beauty of hen model Ihe cabin ■Vv as (‘m iiiient- 
^d wifh bird’H-(>e niiple, and othei Amoncau luu\ \\ood^ 
Ml i'hodts Avas diehsfVl jTtffguf, oiid both he and his non 
Bpokt Imkish flu(tin> Tlis’^essols wcue minors 1 11\ idmirtd 
. loi then in idcls and s iilmg qUahtieB, and he lutioducod siuha 
itfoini m 11 n i1 aic hifu tdie m the dO(k-'\ aids of the sultan, i\s 
to•^^ 1 his fh ( i \\ hen w ell office led and inaniji d, a lei} c t 

fic i( nt foK i Ml Rhode s m as < xti'euu ly hospi< iblc to his t( 1- 
low-tount 1 an whom uecidr^nt oi ciOiositv bioughf to ( on- 
Htantmople, iiid he was dtsopcdh tstcihud, both by the s 
tan and all hu Kulqccts who^bad ^ buMuiss with him A 
little >ach( wis nmhoied ni* the stream, withdhe Ameiic m 
ensign it Iwi nnsf he id Jt wa> ^dcasaiit to see 1h stnsand 
stiUKH 111 fhit distant lind, and the banner oi fuidoui floating 
undti the walls of the piUce of the arbifi dispot 
Resuming our progusa, we passtdlhe I anal, tin <|inifci 
of stamboul boideung on the Golden Horn, wluu tht oid 
(viuk families luide Mmy of^theH famiiun tune then hi 
toiy to and be} Olid the Cl us ides Iht (srrctk is hen spokui 
in almost Homeiii pmty, and mm} of the m^toins of the 
am lent Gieeks aie heie picscncd Ihe ambassadois of the 
Poile to European comts weie kcdected from among the 
(iiecks of the 1 anal down to within a lew ftis past 1 lu so 
(»n ( ks are in geneial tlili many of ^hem, indeed, aie p >ss(h- 
■ifeed of imiuciise forfbues I ho modem GumJLr, to spe ik in 
contiadiStimGou to those of the ranil^Uvc at tlie \iihgo of 
Dcmetii, outside of Peia, ^nd differ considciablv m phjsiog- 
noiny from those of t^e I anal 

** Tht promenadt ot the “^wett Waleis’ lies at tin (iicl of the 
Golden Horn It is a broad plum, slnded by loft> tiec s, and 
backid b} lulls, which, tow aids eAening, cast then shadoAvs 
obliqiul icrOHSit The shore, toi nenly s nnle, was lined 
with 1 urkish women, w ith their childrcm, ga/ing nttlie ini- 
^ mated scene npen fiie watei Gicokh, links, ( hiisluns, »pe- 
tnifpiis of all intions, undca most giotesque \antty of cos- 
tume, weie to be seen Me pissed scao^I hour«*ln prome- 
iiadmi^ liom/mg, and lefieshing oursehts in a cafe, Avitli 
sherbet, ppps, tOffeo On returning, the gilded barge of the 
sultan swept by us 

We had noAv passed sseveral v^eks at ( onstantinopJe 
Having just amvad as tjie atoms ol winter were closing aac 
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had, duung our whole stay, one unintemiptofl mircesftioa of 
cloudless skies llie air was^soft and balmy, as is alwa^ s the 
fiist breath ot |prmff m eastorn climates, and the atmosiihere 
BO clear and brilliant, as to almost' sparkle with light The 
night, with a full moon riding m the heavens, and a host of 
giltt«»nn^t staifil^rouud hei, was bift another day, diffiismg a 
softei and mildei light over the eaifh We nightly jome(>tho 
throng'of Europeans and Onentah^\l» were odustomed to 
promenade aftei sunset in the ^eat tomefny of Ptra Ibe 
pale light of the moon> blending its ra\s with the funeial ry- < 
pn sses that o\ eihhadow ed the turban ^>mbs of the ‘ T nthfiil,’ 
who slept beneath m (.ouutlets thous«mds, c »s< a nul 
hue o\oi oui imaginations, and induced a nieditatne frame of 
lumd consontiitt with the houi^and place Nothing can be 
riBre ilinposmg than thcw cOmeter^s the typuss^s thf fu- 
neral-tic e ot theEiat, aflrl whereier found, its shadow s fall 
ui)on a tomb ^ The cemittlTies aie placed upon the hill Bides, 
b> margin of the sea, or imrling streams, oi, ns at C aiio, u]>on 
file edge of the deseit lhi*se immense solitudes, shaded by 
tht‘ eiei-'\erdant cypress, are the faiouiite promenades of the 
Mussulman Hie liirkish women n pair to ^hom on the anni- 
versary of the death of their relatives, to pom libations upom 
thor tombs, and to strew ih<«m with floweis, whilst the imu 
lesort to them for prajer^ and to eiyoy tlwnr pipes and coffee 
in the tool shades, and to dream of flw bhss ot the Mussul- 
man hereafter ’ 

Befoie leavmg Constantinople, we ascended the heights, be- 
hind the bcutaii, to get os broad a view as possible of the 
sniioundmg 8teueiy» IJ^nce we obfflihied a full view of this 
spot, where natur^' and art seotn to have vied with each othci 
in ^he prodiK tion of 4he beautiful ^ 1 he Bdspnorus, winding 
its wrpentme course oetween the^hillsM Europe and Asia, 
was distinctly visible, until lost amon^ the mountain bani- 
ers, which repel the suiges of the temj>estuous Euxme It*t 
ehoies wen* dotted with villafrs, scattered upon the nooks 
and ml( ts Upon the huroiiean side, soft plains c onie down 
with gentle slojics to the water, while on tlu* opposite shores,* 
the hills of Asia rtso abruptly, or are broken luto deep \alU*js, 
ravines, and itorges, ox recTOc flora the water’s edge, and 
leave verdant plains at then fect,#reposmg in the shadow of * 
the inountta Before iis rose the citj itself, ‘ the Queen of the 
East,’ her biow ended with a ghttenug tiara of domes, tow - 
ers, and minarets Sloping down the hill Was the ^at ce- 
metoiy of Scutan, which had recently been rppeopled by the 
pestilence, which m the E^st never rieeps At the foot of the 
rail lay the Propontis, glowrmg in the noonday sun life a bui> 
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m«ht'd «heet of 8ll^ol, whili* floiting oui upon walm lay 
ite PnncoH’ Islands Upon its siirlace was a fleet of mer- 
ilmntmen^ bet aimed, and drifting to andiro> apparent!) with- 
out the power of Belf-direotion Upon the Bosphorus, which 
separated us horn the opposite^ uy, mjnads of caniues were 
glancing nlKmt, and shooting ocrosH the chajuael Jpou tlic 
HeiVtgJio poinj: lose the domes of the sengho, bulled <iniong 
the ruu) t^piesses, wli^^h emulouslv shot up their k oni< si 
tof imoug the minaret V ' Jtith shone like shafts of gold, 
with th( 11 gild(d p Milts 

Ml took tlu Austiini steamci foi bm>nin Ihe stiainei 
ha.ii^me diffn iiU\ lu iliu id boi M ly among tlu* ^essc Is ot 
wai winch 1«> about tlie (luldcn Horn I he fleet of the Sul- 
tan h id ]nst left its wintei cjn irtt rs and dn < n out upon tlio 
Bosphoius Our sti iuui,^wTmh wis ot uiy lespectjhle /li- 
meusiouA, dwindled info msjgmficniitce alfmgsidc ot the gigiii* 
tic, nuiss of the Altihmoudiic h #lhis fleet L saw, twohe 
months ilftrwuidK, nding in the harbom of AleMitidna, the 
pu/e of Ah heim t Vli !he sultan w is then m tlu piide of 
his jKiwcr ills impiu* was m a good condition in all paits 

-he was at jk ut with the world —his arm\, incienHid in 
•iiumbci, wi» lebtmg ujion its luiiels gamed lu the Russian 
rainjiaign -Ills lUet built b) Amenoan and Luropean eon- 
sfuictors, was the laig<*«t and be^jt (*<|uipped afloat in the 
Ka^t^ ni seas \ f^w luonttis afterwards his vassal —the 
\toeroj of Ug)i>t— had Aviebfed fiomhim this fleet, aumhi- 
laied his aim) upon the plains of Ne/ib, and leignud so\c« 
nign loid ot Sna, PaleMlne, and ol Eg) pi beyond the ( ata- 
rn( Is Tins Inst net i I'-the drima of the fall of tlu Ottoman 
J mpue, was d(»ud b) the death ol ^ultajj Mihmoud, who 
had at tempt td to oc its ic generator , 

In entenng the h« boar of Smjina, m* itui close to Mvfi- 
lene, the an< lenl Lobc^s— 

'^Whera burning $ap^ho loied and sung * 

llu deioted island of *^io was also in sight, wlieie, in i 
olew hotnsi, rurkisli < luelty and baibansin comeited a land of 
flowcrc imd miJir it 40 n to abirren and desolate Waste 

^ni\ma lies nt the bottom of a deep gulf, at the foot of a 
hill iijiGn wbali an ancient castle donmutes the town 
The luxurious capital <jf Iona 1ms sunk to a smuH trading 
town Smyrna is better built than most of the Uastein cities 
Ihe Frank quarter lies piiheipally ne u tlu sea Ihe con- 
mi} ateg are neot edihces of stone, and are langed upoa,».to 
i\my iiwting the harbpur fi^yirik is a place of tonsidei- 
able MMBb; and iierc m Umy Frank merchants resident in 
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{i Almost Ml ^ ptodutits and' mauufaotureiii of the Ealit 
may be foimd hei^Silks, Turkey carppt 0 > wool, raisins, the 
Greek win^S) p|ari, diamonds, figs, orangps, &c. The popida^: 
tion is chiefl:f composed of I’nrks, Greeks, l)paaks, and Jews*/ 
ilie Gr^fc w«men of Smyfn^ aje famous fcr their oharms. 
Their di^s is tli%ulf£r]y picturesque^ being the same costume 
hs the better cUss of the Turkish , women. - Jt cpnsistia^ of 
loose, larjm trouSerS, falUug bo tby^^ankle, vests of vel- 
vet, bound round the -^ist by embroidered zones, con* 
lined with clasps of gold Or silver. I’heir black* tresses wave 
unconfined over tlioir shoulders, or are bound round the head 
intertwined with roses. The stature m the Greek wouMuvof 
Hmyma is rather below than above the ordinary height, 
^riieir beaut>^ lie* in the Grecian ifcce, the coal black eyes, that 
sr«rkl%like diamonds set in a field nf vermiliop, and the com- 
bined expression Of ciaS8i«\Uy moulded features, fi^afi colours, 
and the soft, Mnguid air, \rtuch^lm clihiate gives to the form 
and ctmutenance. : , 

. The antiquities of Slhyrna are few and uninteresting. A lit- 
tle stream, the'Meles, flows back of the town; upon its banks 
Homer is said to have been bom, The country bejiind Smyrna 
is wi-etcliedly cultivated,, a large part of it, in fact, being neg-» 
lerted, altogetfcer, ,and a perfeet waste. * The iown con^ins a 
number of 'delightful gardens, in which the % and orange 
grow with great luxuriance. Eifiiesus is three days’ journey 
distant inm Sn^rna. As the ancienf site is almost obliter- 
ated, and nd sat^aCtory riiihs rCmaiil, we did not visit it. ‘ 

Amongst our fellow passengers from Constantinople, was a 
pragmaiicel ttallon MMct^ This fedloW, who -knew just 
enough of the science of medicine as was necessary to make, 
hits a standing joke ^ong the Flunks on bhard, had got ijibo 
the good graces of som^ of, the Mciafe at "Constantinople, 
who had induced the sultan to send hirlf to Smyrna' to estab- 
lish a lazaretto. He wore the Turipsh, dress,, and acted tbiS 
Turk about as Well as some of*our buskined heroes enact the 
kings of tragedy. He had no sooner landed tlum he got into 
a quarrel with the landlord of the inn, set the whole estab-< 
lishment in an uproar, and ended the farce by threatening to 
put ihe hbqSe and itC, tenants in quarantine^ The landlord, 
who behaved that "every man’s h#i!tse is his caatfe," ordered 
him ^to, quit his pri^ses, II Signbf I^ko built a lazaretto, 
takibg especial pare his own quarters ^puld ba aS fino as any 
other bey’sj and then, to put tiis system lb np««atiOib life the 
othter ^wiaeac^es who mtoagb these matters in the Bast, he 
established a quarantine or tWiSitv isirs. noon all Persons 
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riving, no ma^for from what quarter of the world*. A few ol 
my frieuda foil into tliia quarantine, retuminc: from Boyrout, 
’when, because a man died on board, they were obliged to un- 
dergo a quarantine of forty days. The sultan and pasha aiT 
constifiiitfy duped by such vaga^dfoid quacks, 'Fhey have seri- 
‘onsly iutoiTupted the commerce of the couiHr)', b> nnpcming 
retaliatory (maraii tines, and have rendered it very \exatir)UH, 
and n matter of greats di^Jculty, to travel in the East, as th(»j 
aiv both inland and sea -coaftfe quarantines. 

We crossed tlu* \rchipelago by a steamer, to the Island of 
Syra, when* we were obliged to perform a “quarantine of fif- 
as coming from an Kasteni port. The old lazaret to 
at S 5 ^ra was about as bad as tin black hole of Calcutta. Our 
captain gra lonaly eonsentedfto ride out the ((aarantine befon* 
the town, and to allow |he passengers to pass it op bot^d. 
Being tired of the monotony of fheAvesseJ, with a guardian ol 
the lazaretto, we got a (ilreel?boje to cross ovet.’ to Athens, to 
iinish our quarantine in the lazaretto of the Pira-iis. Our fel- 
low-passenger was a young Turjc, with a slave and military 
attendant, lie was the secretary of the Turkish embassy at 
Athens. Our boat was one of the* snhill sailing craft which 
•ply among the islands. Like all the Greek boats, she bore a 
great quantity of canvas, and when the wind rose, we daslv^d 
bravely along. Wo were becalmed most of the passage, so 
that we drifted froni> island to island, with liaroly any sen- 
sible progress. After live weary days we entered the Gulf of 
Athens, and ran up it with a stiff breeze. We weiv on- tiptoe 
for a glimpse (»f the Acropolis. About noon it was descried, 
though at some distant^,' As wo bore up the gulf, it appeared 
more disfiiictly, until the majestic JPartheuon was seen loom- 
ing up in full vie'>^, and there beyond \\^«8 Pentelicus and Hy- 
mettuB, while Salam(s waji before us. Tlu* effect of the Par- 
thonon? at that distaifbe, is indescribable. Towering sublime- 
ly above all surrounding objects, the temple of Minerva still 
survives the fair city, of whi<5a the goddess of Wisdom was 
the protecting doity. 

Megnra before us iEglna behind, the cloudcapt Acropolis of 
Corinth on the b*ti, and Pirneus on the right, recalled those 
beautiful lines ol poetry in which the letter of Sorvius Scul- 
picius to Cicero is so admisably rendered into verse by Byron. 

<1 ■ 

Wandsiing in youth, 1 traced the path of him, 

Tbo Homan friend of Rome’s least mortal mind 
J|b friend of Tolly : as my bark did skim, 

IPnie bright blue waters with aianning wind, 

Megara befoie me, and behind 
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An^ GoriniH on the left ; I lify reclined 
Along the prow, and eaw all these unite, 

In min even as he had sden the desolate sight. 

The RAinan saw these tombs in his own age, 

Those sepulchres of oi)ie& which excite 

NilSad W(mder, and has yet sfLrxiving page 

The xQord lesson heflini, drawn from snoh pilgrimege. 


CHATTER IV. 

• • 

The Pimus «^otib cf Thelaistocteoi —The Long Walls.— Entrance 
to Athens.— The revolution and its chiefs —The Bavarian dy 
nasty.— Entrance of King Otho into Athens — The AcropoHs.— 
Theatre of Bicohus The Parthenon —Ruins of Athens — View 
iVom the Acropolis —Athens —The Parthenon —Rums on the 
Acropolis — The Areopagus.— Preaching of Paul— The Pynx.— 
Eloquence of Demosthenes. • 

a • 

We were somewhat taken by surpuse, on find ng ourselves in 
the harbour of Pir*eus We vvere looking at the rude monu- 
ment of Miaulis, the celebrated Greek Admiral of the late revo- 
lution, which stands upon the shores of the gulf, when the cap- 
tain ga>e t!ie order ‘'llelm-a-poit,” and we rounded info the 
Piraeus ITie entrance narrow, aild the harbour, being en- 
compassed by lugh hills, is altogether concealed from external 
vigw As we glide^o^er the smooth waters of the harbour, 
tlie captain pointed to some block^of mhrlble beneath the wa- 
ter, and a partially-submerged sarcopUngus, as the tomb of 
Themistocles It was most appropriately placed within sigjtt 
of the Gulf of Snlamis, so that tihe Athenians, when they look- 
ed upon the tomb of tlie hero, might, at a glax\co^ re\ert to the 
acene of his glorious achievements 

By the sea’s msrgin, on the wateiy strand, 

Thy monument, ^hemiatocks, shall stand; 

By this directed, to thy nauve shore. 

The merchant shall convey hk frsighted store ; 

And when our fleets are summon’d to the flght, 

Athens shall conquer with thy tomb in sight. 

w ^ Ta» Pear Puio, 

Two piere are placed near the mouth of fhe harhov, to naN 
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row ^iie eniranoe- Oa one’ ol" theae piers, the" taldng of 

Athens t)y the Venetians, stood the Lion> which now frowns 
defiai^ before the gate of the arsenal at Venice. A high pro- 
moiiiory of rock encloses-the harbour on the mSft side ; it is 
covered with masses of stone, avMch are remains of jthe old 
fc^fications. The barbonr, indeed, being scf‘’»mpro\' 5 ?^ of en- 
tih^e, and aui^rounded by such high land, could easily be pro- 
tected, by improving ^he ^fences of . nature. In the palmy 
days of Athens it was cove^ with fleet of mercliaptmen and 
gallies I we saw only a few provision boats and Ashing craft, 
and a man-of-war from that fer-oflT isle, whose existence was 
imknoasrn io the << wis^ men of Greece.” . , 

. AVe landed at. the quay of the lazaretto. We were immedi- 
ately led fo our quarters in ^le lazai'etto, whither we were 
followed by an vOWcer of the quarantine, who graciquifly 
formed us, that bur term oli‘ miaraut^ne tdn days. It is 
hard to submit to these involuntary restrictions on one’s 
liberty, and particularly when arrestea on the threshold of an 
interesting country, where the curiosity is intense, and im- 
patient of gratiAcation. . A traveller must imitate the philo- 
sopliy of the Orientals, who never suflfer the mind to be disj- 
torbed by the passing incidents of life. We submitted, with a 
forced resignation, to ^e inexorable necessity of the case, 401^ 
dered pipefii and coAtee, and wlien our eyes did not happen to 
glance upon the high Walls and gratings of our prison, forgot 
0 iat we were prisoners. -Ten days, however, soon. passed 
awajj, and we were restored to liberty, Jumpiiitg into one of 
the many hackney-coaches which were waiting the arrival of 
a steamer, we set ofr«>A)r Athens. ^We passed through the 
little village at the harbour, which, -With its houses of frame, 
painted white, and green windbw-shutt^, looks quite Amfp^ 
%cm. , The road to AthenS;[^about Ave miles from the Piraeus, 
is Macadamised ; the material is derived from l^e stone of the 
old walls. As we drove altmg, we saw r^nains of the Long 
Watts/built bjr'Themistoblos, ^ secure a codimunication be- 
tween the , and . its three harbours.^ Th^ walls were 

more thfm siX'iiiUes in length, and broad enough to admit two 
chariots. l?hey embrace the . a^bining v^iatbours ' of 

the PirSsufi^ylJ^y^^^ gpd Phaleruin* xhe avenue Jhetwe^ 
;jai0 walls ornisSn^ldied the statues of the giefit 
of Athepsr^the pioet^li^hssni^i and wdrribrs, whase 

to all who Itnbw any 
tnbst flluaWqgft clmii^cters of histotyJ In the time 
fhe.Pti^m^.Was a town of lisbtf, with if s 
an^ was of a lai^e 
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was razed to the ground by Bylla, who also loveiied tne iowy 
fy'nlk- The l^uian general had but little respect for the 
classic monumf Ate or history of Athens. When the ambassaf 
dors, who came to bun with proposals to save the cUj , en- 
deavouMd to gropitiste hlri^oy reciting the past glbries of 
Athens, they wfer© rudely interrupted by ByJla, who bluntly 
exclaimed, my noble souls, and take back youi^e 
speeches with you. For my part 1 Was not sent 1o Athens 
to learn antiquities, but t(» tliastise its rebellious people ” 
Part of tlie road lay through an olive ‘giove, a portion ot 
whuh extends o\cr the giound wluchimoe formed the site ot 
the Academy As we approaclied the t ir^ , we weie strut I» b ^ its 

modem appeal ance , the houses, clustered together at the foot 
of the Acjopoltfl, ar(^ for the must pait, of fianie, the better 
pm t of them built in the st'^ le of Ifahan \ illas. As ^e whirl- 
ed along, w'c canghS a gUmpse^jf the Temple of Theseus, and 
the Acropolfti, ciowncd With mugriiftceiit rums of temples. 
Iiiflueucea more by the name than aii}*^ thing else, wo dro\e to 
the “Hotel do L(uidres,” wluch wo found quito tolerable, 
bating the occasional \ Imitation oi » few im]>oitunate fleas, 
which, being AthennU, we felt bound, out (#f losiiect to their 
ancestors, who had bitten the Socrates, Miltiades, &c , of 
times past, to indulge with* a taste of our iKiibanau blood 
llie steps of the hotel omaiiiented with some antique 
\ ases, which had been dug up from tl*' earth beneath, while 
the yard wgs strewn with tiie trunks, limbs, and headless 
bodies of statues. ♦ ^ 

The modem Athenians resemble 1J;ien onoestors m one re-- 
spect at least — ^tUey haj?’e the same Ihisy, eager, inquisitive, 
and idle habits. At any hour of the da^; you will find the 
Cafes thronged withiidlers, reading the loumals, and canvas- 
sing the men aud measures of thealay *^But a few yeais has 
elapsed since the establishment of the independence of Greece, 
yet not a Turk is now to be seen m Atli^ms, except those cofi- 
necied with the lesident einbuSsy Tlio Turks were formerly 
the civil governors of Iho country, and the possessoirB Of the 
soil. They have beim divested, not only of their dominioni; 
but the wd has been reston'd to those who cultivate it 
Their very memory seems to be detested ; for, in all Greece, I 
fiid not m a single Turkisii cemetery which had not been 
viola^,its cj^iresses cut down, and the tomb-stones over- 
tumea ahd broken Habitations were consumed, the ancient 
temples imuied, and the l\irks seemed resolved to realise tl«* 
boast of Attila, that the^grass should not grow where thby 
had trod, for they earned on, notf only an imrelenfii^ wmr 
against man and me brute creutioo, but they applied thetorch 
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to the oUye and consumed the greater part of these 

trees, which are o£ as multifarious utility to Greece as the 
palm to Egypt. c 

The Bavarian dynasty *is very jmpopular in Greece. The 
revQlutibn had produced several tmeis of grea^merit, viiohad 
sj^alized themselves byfe^ts of extraordinary courage, which 
have caist a lustre on the herbic age. Many of these 
, chiefs had, for several ybarfikgreceding the breaking out of the 
'revolution, betaken themselves to the fastnesses of the moun- 
•taiiis; there, they maintained their independence, and oc-« 
casionally. descended tf) make a desolating foray upon the 
the ¥Rks. Their life was wild and savage, but they prefer- 
red its hardships to a life in the plains, the subjects of Turk- 
ish cruelty and tyranny; this wild* and roving career was just 
tiie kind of* discipline likely^ to form bold and hardy spmts.*^- 
When the insurrection broke out, th3?y poured down from the 
mountains, and their chiefs became?* the leaders ®f the move- 
ment. Gouira, Odysseus, Bozzaris, Kariskaikas, and Coloco- 
troni, , were men of this chamcter. The Egyptians, under 
Ibrahim Pacha, marched through the Morea in overwhelming 
force, burning the villages, massacreii^ the inhabitants as 
Hiey bed from beneath their bumii^ roofs, and converting the 
5 whole country into such a desolfftion, that not a tree or bladft 
of wheat was left standing upon tl^ route they traversed.— 
Whenever, however, this host was divided, the little bands of 
Greeks, \yho were always on their rear, fell upon them, and 
destroyed them. Bozzaris, atsCarpenitza, in a midnight as- 
srat, attackbd a force Quadruple his own, fought his way, 
sworu in hand, to the tent of' the Turkish general,. cut off his 
^ head with his own hand, and put his army to rout. 

When the war closed, the chiers of thef^*evolution were too 
aspiring characters td be siftisfied with inferior employments; 
each was ambitious to'^rule. , The choice fell upon Capo dTstija, 
vt^iose turbulent sway was violently put an end to by the 
pistol of an assassin. After hil^ death, Colocot]!t)ni,,aDd others, 
raised the standard of civil war. The nation finally solicited 
the great powers to choose them some j^uropean prince as 
king, as in the then disturbed condition of .&e country, no, na- 
tive Greek could command the affection of his compatriots.— 
*Otho, of the house of Bavaria^ was made king. He was hailed 
jiwith: universal Joy, as a pacifi(^r ; but not long aft&r his 

out. Colocotroni was Wed upon 
t ^ attoxdptixi^ the life 6f the king, was>fe>Und guilty, 

"Strange to:^relate, h^is now one of, the prime 
.oon®|orsof theWngv^ , 

Kmir O|^o has iOQtaiiig national about him the Greek 
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> 8 tume lli 9 fioad aud heart arc liavarian^ and be govemn 
ret*ce but as an appanage of Ba\aria Most of the high 
Kces an' filled Bavarians, and they an? mv anably found m 
licoH of pTofit. Latterly lieJios linteiied to Busaian counsel, 
id in c^jiosmg^ost of thcr |j^^pdar magistrates, has etdea- 
mred to assimilate the governmenf to the despotism of the 
[issiun model Ills reign has been an bmdianc{> to the de\^- 
penieiit of ihe national resources IB* has consumed not 
ily the jnmcipal of the loan adianced by the great powers, 
if has ne\orye 1 jKnd the int(*rest on it. The countiy has 
►on 111 a progiessni' state of iinpovensbmeiit, and while its 
veinies ,in* doily dinumslimg,*Knig OtTio is erecting hijnAelf 
splendid pulaee of Penh'licdn maible, which is to nval the 
OJi**s of the l^irtheium ’ With the exception of a public 
aMroflu Athi'ns into J^cx^tin, out ot the metropolis tl^ere are 
> signs of the evmteia-e a government. The Morea is in-* 
C(‘ssible to ’s\^n('('l cirnaigeP, the only highways being mule 
iths 01 01 the mountains. The king is u vain, silly } oung 
iUi, iiitoMcatc'd with the idea ot holding a sceptre, and am- 
tj oils, not to restore a fallen >et fine race ot ix'ople to the 
guity and reimwii of their glorious ancesti/, but simxily to 
ay a i>art <xmong the other despots of Europe. 

Xfew days after our arm a? at Athens, King Otho and his 
leen ret limed fiom a tony among the northern provinces of 
wee. We went upon the road to Elen vis to see thoir ent^5^ 
it little interest seemed to be taken in the event, and a small 
cort of citizens accompanied ’’their majesties. They were 
rrounded by a brilliant staff of Bai arian and Greek officers ; 
much preferred the appearance of the Weeks to their masters, 
lerc' was less honesty and goodnatuiem thgir physiognomies 
afl>iiitlie Bavarian, init more enefgy, fire, and passion, and 
I that outwardly expresses tlie ironielemeiits that go to make 
1 militaiy heroes. jSCmg Otho won* a rifti Albanian costume, 
id in e\er>' thing but expn'ssion aji^ared a Greek. The 
leen was apparently even mor? youfhlul than Otho , she is 
light, fair-haired German, and rode lier palfrey with a gay 
id candess air Her appearance was that of an amiable and 
fless girl, possessing but little of the itilf dignity of a jueen. 
tieir young majesties appeared rather strange, in the midst of 
• many old chiefs of the revolnliom whose scarred faces told 
many a Imrd-foufi^ht battle Their entrance into Athens was 
liled with the vtvtts of a select few of the “ oi and 

0 roar of some old cannon that had poured death upon the 
urks in the last war, and^ihe parade of the garriaon. Upon 
■nv mg at the palace, the king and (pieen appeared upon the 
dcony, they were coldly t^ved* Indeea> the gjultitudo 
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irere altogethw iiidifTerent to Hum royal seven ign,fmd seemed 
sioheitouiB only to get a gUmp^je at (’olocotrom aud the othei 
etaetii* The soa of ilo/rans, an aide-de-ci^p of the kiug, 
was pointed out to me, end the ^ughter of the renowned hu 
Uote, VhoBe name, as HaUeek w it, is, 

« Freedom’s now, not Fame’s — 

' Ono of «the few, the immoital names, 

That were not boin to die.” 

The daughter of Bo/zann w a maid of lajplfr to the queen 
Had the king allied liimself v^ith the blood ot some of the 
tivrteroes i»f the molution, ife tirould not now be looked g| 
as a stranger by bis s ibje( ts ^ 

If Otho has aoiit out little for the regeueiation ot txr< ^ 
he, at laast, deflien<*s praia^ for Ins <(» restore th^ou»nt 

momimentH Hu fnthei, knar ot I&iaiHi, has,^ui1 of hiw oVu 
pnvilti* purse, eontnbuted to preferxjng the wieck of ancient 
grandeur m Athens He has also* no doubt, influenced his <.011 
to the isitarae praisewoith^ undeitakmg^i Tito king ol Bavmia 
IS one of the most passionab* admirers and patrons of the aits 
in Europe. In his reign, Muuidi lias become another Athens, 
^and the magnifli’ent pile ot tlw* Walhalla, which is now nsiug 
on tlie banks ot the Danube, will rnal its gieat ongnml, flu* 
Parthouoh. The Walhalla is coniiec rated to the meniorv of 
tlie great men of Gerftiauy, and is to contain the statues of the 
most illustrious men of genius ^ A lofty hill, bearing up from 
its summit this majestic temple, and commanding the Danube 
and the country around^to a gieot distance, toinis as jim|)o8iag 
a site of the \ValhJvlla*af that of thtwS*ai llienon. Excavations 
are now being msde on the Acropolis, we iscended it by the 
jiathway tliat wuid| up , the eastern #ide On our wa5f'we 
]>assed the llieatie oj Baoihus, wbuh lies aeai the loot ol the 
Acropolis, ou the sarao side Hew* were pt*rfonned the tiagc- 
dies of Hophoclos, iEBchyhis, jud Eunpides. TIk* seats of the 
spectators and a part of the facade yet remain, but the whole 
area is overgrown with weeds, and ahnost loncealed from 
•view. The theatre was <uen to tW* air, and, like all othei 
Grecian tiieatres, it was placed upon the sub of a hill The 
W*atB for the audience were cut or the earth, and rose m am- 
ubitheatrical Ibrin, jSrom ti!^ scene, whu h laj at th§ fliol of the 
WU. lu ^is theatre Demosthenes received the crown yf gold, 
Vfbich was voted to lum for the n*pair of Ids foitillcations,and 
semees. Ihe motiou of ( 'tesiphon, for the j)resi*nta- 
tioi^ df this crown, gave rise to that memorable dpsplay of 
on thy part of' JSschines aud Dempsthem^s, which 
' resmmlln the dM^at md banishment of the fbnnet to Bhodew. 
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At Bbodes .Jjachiseg efltabliilbd« acbo^ of eioq^^i^’ip|| 
iratf accustomed t0 read to his |>u{>its his mtiouy 
his great rivel, upon this que^tioti* His otru %as 
with approbation, but that of Dimostlie^es with ei:travagiit 
appla^e. « hOw miSfS^ti afltetittifd,” said ^ 

chines, with a genei^i^us acldipwega^t df his rival’s merits 
hsj^ you heard him deljlter itf*‘ \ " ^ ^ 

This theatre was reserved not onlylTor the representation of « . 
tragedies, hut was frequently the scene of important soleihm- 
ties. Nothing more august and imoosin^ can , be imagined| * 
. than such a scene as that presented an the following extract 
'from the oration of -ffischihhs : ‘'What inhabitant Of Greece, 
what human creature, who has imbibed the least share of libe*- , 
Tral sentimentj, must not feel* the deepest emotion, when he , . 
^e<it8 on the trans^jgtipns which he must have seen in thia 
theatre? wheiS he vemelnberst if he remembers nothi% elbe* ; 
that on festiVala like thesS, when the tragedies wer$ to be ra-<>; 
presented, in those iimes when the state was well governed^': 
and directed by fkitliful ministers, a herald appeat^^ and ix^\ . 
troducing those pt^hans whose fathers had died in battle^ 

^ arrived at maturity, and dressed in cotfctalete armour, made '£j" 
proclamation the most noble, and the moat effectual to ekcite. 
TOO mii^ to glorious actions. That these youths, whose fa- 
thers lost their lives in %hting bravely for their cobhtry, the ^ 
Vpeople bad maintained to the age of nffiturity : thatnoW, Imv* i 
y fbmished them with complete, suits of armour, tlxiry Ikr 
miss them (with prayers for their prosperity,) to attend toy 
their r^pective af&irs, and invite theih to ailipiue td l^e high< 
est offices of the state,^ * > • ' v/ 

.f , Contiiming our way up the ascent, we came to a hut,,C0O- 
taining some of thcsitFaukari, or iioldi^ of the revoln^on.;^ 

. . Most of them wdre decorated M4th cyosses of hondut, wittt 
, which they had been invested by the king, for ei^laits Of ccfti-' 
rage j they were stationedv %re as-i guard of hbnoim**lw t&e 
ytemplesof their ancestoreiS Handing oVeV out acPozh^ 

; panied by a sbldier,fwe entered4he AnWpoHs^^ ^ 

' tron-imted gatp^. riddled with bnflet-bol^; a 
^^^^.ptegefS of the 'Aerpi^tSi. . The ■ 6rat; th% { 

:was the r^na4Bkof,the‘'J%o||^>\of 

l':aie west sjid^^lsrell piWr^f^p^^ 
were porticoes,' which, with.t^dlH&lll^^^^ 
made a most impb'sihg 
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To the right. OA enfermg, «+aud« the Venetian Wdr, ■which 
forms euch A prominent part lu all eugravinga of the Acropolis. 
In the revolution it became a watch-tower and prison. — 
Here Olyaees was confined/ who, from a mountain robber, be- 
came a patnot leader. Pansiqg between this tower and the 
Prpjpyla, we stood before the Parthenon. If^ls a nuff, but 
noi-^^r ti,ii », nor the destro 3 ring hand of man, have been able 
to obliterate the traceaiof lis, ancient grandeur. It w not, 
howc\er, m such a state of ruin as wo liad been led to ima- 
»gine* Excepting that the hnnjilo is rent asunder in the centre 
by the explosion of a powder magazine, in the time of the 
venetiAna, and the lossbf the fi^oze, earned off by Lord El- 
gin, in Ins Gothic spoliation of the Grecian temiiles, it is m a 
tolerable state of pret » atiou ^ The pilasters a ad (‘olonnades, 
with this exception, jet reuitun. The Parthenon stands upon 
the highest point ol the Acid^iolis, ainj Ikwers uj), so as 1o lie 
visible at a great distancis autf at ^iill the approf-ajhes to the 
city. 

Tho now Jumi its steps is one of the nch(‘St m noble assoc i- 
tions, in all iwtuie. 'Hie eye iroiu here sweeps over the w hole 
()lain of Alliens ; and as w o discovered the mle of the Sta- 


c'ium, file Lyta'uni, the Ceplnsis, and 111ysys,and the academy'* 
W'heiT* Plato taught dnine philoioph), our feelings were tai^ 
died into tJio must unbounded outhusiasui. A few thinly- 
planted olive gloves, scattered ovel^ the plain, recalled the 
tj'toe wheii it was covered with the sacred olive, beneath 
whose shade, in the cool retroats of the Lycamm and the 
Academy, ingenuous youth gathered from all (juarters of the 
ci\iU»i-d woild, to leans philosophy from the sages of Athens. 
To tho north-east of ns stood the stirviving columns of the 
magnificent teniple^uf Jupiter Ol^nipius. U]Mm an adjoining, 
though lesser declivity*, wejpw' the lull ‘of the I'nyx, where 
the turbulent domot*r,n3y of Athens w«ih wont to listen to the 
eloquence of liim '^who fulmmed over Macodou.” To the 
south lay iUo now deserted harbour of the Pirams, and be- 
yond that rolled the waters ol* HaJamis. where Xerxes, from 
his throne of 8ihs?r> on yonder moantain, beheld the diaconi- 
filntft pf hhi lleet by the Greeks, tinder Tlienilstocles. From the 
spot wh^re we stopd, thousands of anxious Athenians had 
*fia3;ed upon that memorable^ea-figbt, wliich was to decide the, 
oestinjies of Oroece; tmd Apon the altars in the temrfe, be- 
neath wjiioiiesha^ we were reposing, the fii-es of sacrifice, 

to tlie laroteot^ng deities <5 
ihe w gajlies of the Greeks broto the thick array 

end Thefivatocles \fl\H seen charging them in 
the Of juccessftii pursuit 
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Around* tiiil pkin swept a circlet of mountains, 
and Pentelicus lifting their tall summits above all. On the, 
opposite side, jjie honzon was bounded by the blue Egean^— ^4 
Marathon liesHbeyond Pentelicus;]i|B|d isiiot to be seen from^ 
the Acropolis ; *^t we traded!^ with no, ordinary emotion, the 
road toSt. Almig that road ran tfefe soldie)^ who bore to trem-' 
bling Athens thfe news of the vi^lto'ty at Mhrathon, and 
proclaiming it Wherever the eye resM, it fell upon t^e me- 
morials of ancient greatness. Wo wei^e overwhelmed with 
contending emotions of enthusiasm for the glories of^ the past, * 
and of sorrow fOr the Mien condition of the mother of arts. 
Whetlfcer refined civilization w^Uever retuni to this plain upon 
which it was cradled— ^-whether letters and theurts will again 
flourish in the ^ily of their bii^h— whether true liberty will 
retori^to its early home, where jt; was nourished with such 
ardent auction, is 41 matter speculation. But the W'orM 
owes too grelit a debt to Athens ever to be insensible to, her 
sutferiiigs. As Americans, we can boast that we, at least, are 
petibrming our duty, and that Mr. Hill, the American mission- 
ary at Athens, has become the almoner of civilization on bnr 
behalf, in the dispetisation of the lights aiid blessingaof edn- 
' cation. ^ 

^The crowning gloiy of the 'Acropolis was the Parthenon.— 
This magnificent buildin]^ which, even in its present ruined , 
condition, commands fibniration of^every beholder, was,. 

, in its peifeet states esteemed the finest jnece of architecture ni;.i 
! the ancient world. With, a peristyle of thirty-four coluriias, 
and two fronts of eight columns, each column was six feet in . 
diameter, and thirty-four feet in hight,* standing upbii an elfe-, 

, vated pavement, and rising to the height 6f^ixty-‘flvefeetJ;he,; 
temple of 'Minerva tpwered sul)limcly up before thn gaze of 
the traveller, Hrom whatever poin{, byland or sea, he might 
, approach the city. ; It was built of mo pUrest Pentej|ican . 
marble, which^ to this day, though djscolouired by: the dsi^s'' 
and rains of more than ten cefturie^, y^ letains.most of its' 
original piirity. Jt contained some of. Ae ;greatyit triumphs , 
of Grecian sculpture; ihdi if are fe beli^n Pnnifanias, 
it wa#'enrichbd'WiiKl‘idl ttiati , Athens qould ;then boh^t pf ge-‘ 

nine inrrina art— ^e of l^ioli^i: .fhe 
s was ^ei^the Miiietya, 'of gdd'^^^ 

M^iy,^fclieauty of; which i«^s aa e3c;d^te a gs 

; invented; and then 

the decbrarions,. and of, 

nildiaB IdmMf, must have made of 

' ■Wonder for its grandeur and beattty:4Sj:\;<:'! /' 

^ Shattered and broken as itaow1s>:j^ to /wpvere stopHintyi' 
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its and commanding position on the toiWost point of 

the Acrdpolis, surviving fiie fair city of wluch it was the 
boast ana gloiy, make iu monument of art it which I know 
nothing that can be comlired ijfith the wrecks of antiquity. 
I can say> that after hav^^ seen the wonders of at;' lu the 
Ea^t, the impression of the majesty and beauty of the Par* 
TOcnouyet remains Cre^h upon the memory^ aw the thef d^wnvrc 
of suitiqidty. That it should have remamed to this day, after 
the many clmngesof fortune which Athens has undergone — the 
invasions and pillages of the Xerxes, Syliaig, Philips, Goths, 
and l^irks, is indeed surprising^ Its preservation is owing to 
that respect and awe which works of art inspm' in thelrudest 
and most savage breast. Erected as a shrinc^to Athens^ pro- 
tecting deity, It has been cofisecratcd to the worship of the 
living (^d, dedicated to Mahoinnie^an suporwtitiou anl fuoa- 
ticism, and has been a slirine 'Vt w^ich aft religi^uw have wor- 
shipped. 

Abode of gods whose shrines no longer bum.’* 


We owe the Parthenon to Pericles, who decorated Athens 
^with most of the works, whose ruins attest their fomier 
beau^. The sensibility of the ij^theuians to the glory reflected 
on their Oity by these splendid editlces, is well illustrated in 
the following extract from Hutarcii “ The orators of Thu- 
cydides* party raised a clamour against Pericles, asserting 
tnat ho had wasted the public treasure, and brought the reve- 
nue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked the people in 
fbU assembW, Whether they thought he had expendi^d too 
much?’ ^’rhen be it, said he, ^ettarged to my account not 
yours : only let the new ediflcei* be itJicribed with my name, 
not that of the peoj^e of Athens.’ WJi^^ther it was that liiey 
admired the greatnens of His spirit, or w^re dinbitious to share 
the glory of sdbb magnificent works, they cried out, < That he 
might take as much es ho pleased of the public treasure, 
without sparii^ it In the least.’ ” ^ 


JGtynm, s|)eamng of the Patthenom c^lls it the finest temple 
on ^ fl^t site injthc world*” 'Ae positipn of the Grecian 

pd 
of 

inicnmti^tM, ae tiw> Ph)K<tlen, or in the idd>t qf val- 

tfjm. M t&i tw|>le ^t'PdQhi) tiiey alvdya awtarra dMwotly 
anKiAg memiiiimg oiijecis, whatever of i>ea«ty 

wNMIRlia^ ttaae ihi due uuptvssioit. 'Witb tui it is too 
,e<wnt4n to 4o0troy tw of ¥ fine buUdmg^ by thnutinr 
it ttAOM a matt v other b^ildinga, or by placbiig it on a level 
wfib the publio waye^ Wbicb decades the ap|ieaiaii<^ of any 
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oclificc. The Ignited States Bank> probably the best pie6e 0 ( 
architecture iu Ani.erica> owes much of its effect to the 
high platform m which it stands ; its want of a peristyle, 
howev<»r, has forced it into aii enclosed area. It is not worth 
the wMe to erect costly ciiilcea, if they are curtailed of the 
space which is fecessary to exhibit* their fell effect. 

There are remains of other temples upon the Acropolis, 
principal of which is the Brectbeiim, n 4 )eatttlful edifice of the 
Tonic order. Indeed the whole area is covered with frag- 
ments of columns and statues. A museum has been formed of « 
the relics recently exca\ uted ; they consist for the most part 
of vases. Tlie excavations an^ yet cofltinued by the govern- 
ment; numerous workmen werc^ digging iu the earth, and 
clearing away liho hill of the rybbisli which encumbers it. — 
T%se excavations will probably lead to some discoveries, but 
wm tney find for ih^ wtt-ld anothtr Aj)ollo Belvidere, or the 
Mmen a of Radius ? A soldier m'companicd us, and be seemed 
to be very jealous of any miuUte inspection of the ruins, fear- 
ing, iierha])0, that we- might carry off some of tlie sacred re- 
lics. T always felt, in walking among these ruins of a iormer 
age, a feeling of melancholy, and of reverential awe ; to vio- 
late ihe r(»mains of ancient grandeur, seemed to me like thc-« 
H|crilegioutr plunder of the trfmb. The poetic anathemas of 
Childc Harold ha>'e coUsimied to infamous immortality one of 
Ihe plunderers of this fane. • 

The Acropolis is a precipitous bill of rock risipg from the 
bosom of the Atlienian plain* Like most of the other Greek 
towns, Athens was built around the base of the Acropolis^ 
which bOr^'ed as a dorai]|jate the coifWry for several leagues 
around. Tlie Acropolis is about four hundred feet high, and 
so|pe four hundred mgt broaif Descending the Acropolis, hnd * 
passing amss an interveumg bollo|v, ' wS mounted fee bill of 
the Areopagus. The Areopagus was thff high court of Athens ; 
its sessions were held night in the open air ; amd in order 
to* prevent the judges from beintimproiierly biassed, the coun- 
sel were interdicted fee use of anymtorical omameht or 
ajuieal in thsir pleadings; But here spoke a man, the recoUec- • 
tion of whose presence oh this spot moved us more thim all 
the fabled integrity of the Areopagus. • Here the principles of 
* ChristianSiy were first proposSi te the idolatrous Athenians, 
by fee ApSjsile Paiil- Never did an orator more hkppily bring 
to his Ida fee ffmtm hd. Standing in the midst of temples, 
and t*fdShg ^ altar “TO THE DNlCNOWlSr 0 OD;» he 
^ji00Utfed m$o th$m HIM whom thou ^onhipped^ 

im LORD of hooioen uit& iwdfetk not in 
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madt hy and who^e Goddiead not 
or &tomgfan(n by mt or man's devnc," 

To feel ^he force of such alluBXons, we must^K'f oUect that, 
ou 'W’hajlo^ci eide irom thw point t’le spectator iuined, holow, 
around, and above, he beheld *p»]^an altars and tcn]]»l( si Tull 
In Hi^ht was the Mmerva of radias, vi huh wa.s of gold, and 
grlven mth all the skill of "ait and man’s device ” As an 
autho) u marks, as a mere specimenof amiopiiatt o/atuiy^ it 
is not surpassed by the celebrated appeal of Demosthenes, to 
those Piopyh, Paythenon, Poytuo(Sy and UnthoMs'' pro- 
nounced iipm the ndghboutmg but lowci onanonce of the 
Ihiyx. 

Leaving the \ieopagus, we crossed ovei to ilie hill of (he 
Piivx UiJ tuiH lull wt*n‘ holii the public assemblies of the 
Atheiuau people llie bcma^ or puljjit of the orator, ifltntnus 
to this day. It is ( ut liom ro( k 1 ho audic uce occupied 
a S( micirculai space, which swept around the bema Here, 
111 full sight of the harbouis, tho iiaiies, tho temples on the 
Acropobs and m the plain, the uty at lus feet, Maiaihou and 
Halamia almost m sight, the orator had the most stimng ob- 
jects of apw^ at command AVben, as Demostlienes onoe 
combined au these associati^ons^nf natumal pndc and power, 
religion, and the tu ^ oi family and kmdied, and wrought them 
up mto one maguiin dit burst of appeal, and hurled them like 
a thunderbolt upon hiS hearers, the effect must have been sub- 
lime. Standing upon this mterosting spot, 1 read upon the 
very hema from which Demosthenes had jirouounced them, 
some of those noble iMs^yiges m tlie Philippics — 

® % 

"^hich folmined over Hacodoxi, 

And shook the aradhol,** 

Here wbre held thjJhe aslembbes, whose flicldeness and m- 
}U8tice> that Iblt in the condemnationmaud banishment of the 
Socrates and Aristides, hnallyauflicted a fhtal blow upon the 
liberty they so carelessly chenshed. And here the last wnrds 
of Athenian feu ttp<m the mr, from the Ups of her greatest orator. 


l%he*yoU or , 
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CHAPTEB V, 

Ath6iMi.*-Temple of ThoaeUB.— Tenaple of Jupltot Olympiiui.— Tha 
Stadium.-' Towar of the Wiu<h», -Lanteim of Demostheuee.— Arola 
of Hadriaii.>-v\oadomy.— A Turkirth eqo^atnan.— Visit to the 
Plain of Marathon. — Pereian's Mouiuli—Pentelieus and it qiiar« 
rioB. — Marathon by moonlignt.^ — AdventuroR xn the muuntaiu. 

AMONft the monuments which llrst attract the attention of the 
sifai^er at Athens, is tjj<‘ Temple of Theseus ! it sinnds upon 
an artificial platfoifn, on the aiope of a lull. As we ont'^red 
Athens, it lay to the righi , outside the limits of the town , 
and as we drew our gaze from the lemples on the summit of 
the Acropolis, the eye caught a glimpse of the unbroken 
penslyle of columns. Tlie temple of Theseus is the most per- 
fect monument of antiquity now existing at Athens. Th^ 
thirty four columns of the pffistyle, and the eight of the vesti- 
bules, are all standinpf. A part of the root has been destroyed, 
and the pictures which 4)nce covered the interior walks had 
been obliterated, though a considerablebart of the stucco upon 
which they were painted yet remains* The walls, colamas» 
and main body of the edifice, are tm]]d(]UTed. The Theseium, 
though not so grand or imposing ips the Parthenon, is yet 
striking for its siinphcAy and elegance. It is of the Done 
order, which seems to have been a poculia» favourite with the 
Athenians. Severe^ chaste, and sitnplck in all its ornaments, 
well adjusted and harmomsed m^ts proportions, this temjile 
presents afoui pnse/?i6/e of matchless beauty and finish. Its 
height is about thirty-five feet^ and its other dimensions are of 
corresponding proportions. 

The oracle at Delphi ordered the Athenians to transport ih^ 
bones of Theseus^ from the island of Scyras, and inter them 
within the walls of Athens. Eight centuries had elapsed since 
the death of Theseus, in a remote isle, to which he nad been, 
exiled bs^is ungrateful countrymin, when the Pythia directed 
the Ai^hmans to pay 1dm those honours which one of the earliest 
of her heroes, and the first of her legUlators, merited. The 
son of HUtiades brought the bones of Theseus to Athens, and 
this temple was built to «ammemomte his name. It was ap« 
propriately consecrated as an asylifin and refiige, as Theseus 
hatt ever bcea the protector of the wea* and distirswea. 
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Thesmis may be eaid to have been the founder o[ Athene, for 
he kt was iVho collected the inhabitants of the scattered ham- 
lets of Attica into one city around the Acropol^? With the 
spint of d sagrsiibus statesman, he opened 1 he gates of Athens 
to the world, and invited all fi^trar^rs to shaiv m the equal 
pHvileges of her cituens, m«the woids of that wise pi o( lama- 
tp) begtmung with — ^‘‘Come luthei, all >e jieople” Law 
*md ordei lH»gan with the government of Iheseus, and then 
Athens mty be said to have commenced her existence as a 
civilised s ato tt is not a little lemarkablu, that the temple 
raised to the memory of 'Fheseus should have survived the city 
which he founded ^ 

The cluster of gigantic columns, standing upon an elevated 
foundation, on M e southeast side of the ti^, U ms a promin- 
ent object in the scenery of Atlieus But sixteen of the liqii- 
dred and twenty columns, which one adqnied the temph* of 
Jupiter Olympius, now remain T1 j nie'the onl^ imporfant 
spciraons of the Coiinthian older at ^tliens 1 heir dimen- 
sions exceed those of any otiiei ediko, being more than sixty 
feet high, and near seveu feel m diameter This irmple was 
of magnificent proportion, three hundred and filty-four feet in 
V ogth, and one hundred and seventy-one m breadth Begun 
530, B r , by Pisistratus, it was^not completed till the time 
of Hadrian In his plunder of Atliens, Syila carried ofi many 
off the bronze columns jdestmed for foe embelhehment of this 
temple, and several of them were placed m the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolmus, at Borne Four of these columns now 
ornament tue sane tuary of the church of San Giovannt m La* 
larnne, in the eternal cify.” First greeted in a temple dedi- 
cated to the supreme deity of Grecian mythology, then trans- 
ferred to the shnnh of the Boman Jupiter^ and now standiq^ 
Within a Church consficratell to the God of Bevelation, they 
ere strange memonals Of the changing religious faith of man. 

The sixteen columns stand ui tone and solitary grandeur 
upon the plain, beyond the murmur of the town. There is 
something poonliany impressive m their isolated position, 
clustered closely together, the survivor of a mighty race, 
awaiting the moment wlm the destroying hsnd of man shfdl 
prostrate them in tlie dust. Upon architrave, which con- 
nects two of the columns, q^hdhnit built himself a cell ; how 
bo ever clambered up to this iuiy height, it is hoKl to con- 
nive* A stones remcm of the lonely abode of tbe hevmiit 
— *a contrast with the lofty and magmfleeut edltmnm 

Web they ore placed. 

iim Olympeionij we turdbd to view %e site of the 
yyhmh Baa on the opposite side of the nissae. At a 
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leap we rleaiW the waterlesa bed of the Ilisgus. The ftnn of 
the Stadmxn remauiB to this day ; of the seatH^ once covered 
with Pentehciiuarble; nothing la to be seen, except the form 
of the declivity ou which they eeated* Of thia htadium, 
raosimiaH rem^k« — The%itadjum of white mafble won- 
dciful to behoia, and not veiy eaay to be created by those 
who only hear of it. Its magnitodo be imagined 
flue ; it IS a hill rising fixim the Ih88u% or a semicirtular foirn^ 
iu the upper part, and extending from thence in a double 
right line ti> the bank of the aiver. It wa« built by the* 
Atheman Werodes, who used a groat quantity of marble from 
the (juarncs of PentelKum «i if« cohstnictioii.” Upon one 
occasion, Hadnun iiit reduced the barbaric siiorta of the Roman 
amphitbc.itrf*, and blaughtered a thousand wild beasts in this 
foi tlie amusement or the people. 

A very I'unous e(^fi< i‘ts still sttinding entire in thP hearr of 
the town, ^t is the Town otibhe Wind. It is an ofctagoniJ 
building, with figures of the winds sculptured upon its sides. , 
Upon the point of its peaked roof a golden Tnton, revolving 
on a pilot, mduated yio (juurter whence the wind blew, and 
pointed to the figures of the wind scnhitured on the tower. 

It also contained a sun-dial, to denote tne hour when it wav*- 
glear, and a ator-clock when cloudy. A part of the aque- 
duct which conveyed water to it yetreniams. This monu- 
ment IS well pn^sei'ved, ifnd is careitiUj^ protected fr*oin injury 
by the care of the government. The figures of the winds> ' 
though somewhat defaced, are executed with a boldness, ele- 
gance, and lightness of touch, that is very pleasing. Adjoin- 
ing the tviwer is a mosqiie, now co^xerted to Christian uses, 
and surmounted by a cross-^the symbol ol the tnumph of truth 
04 or error. ' ^ ^ 

Rambling about among the cimfrisc^d mass of ancient and 
modem rains ou th(» edge of the tow#, some Greek boys di- 
rected us to a monument standing among biokim walls, and 
almost concealed from sight. •! at once recognised it as the 
‘^Lantern of Demoufthenes,** so called by the modem Greeks, 
though for what reason it is Impossible to divine. It is aiw 
elegant structarei^ six fiaet in diameter, circalar in shape, and 
surrmmded by flali§id Oorinthian columns. The intercolumnia- 
twm is wallea un, gloifre figures yet be seen <m tbeWe/e.* 
Leake intMposes lit i# bavo been a temple of Bacchnif* There 
is cmriaixuy no authority for its modem moknaiae of tbe Lan-* 
^ of ImoStbenes.*’ It t^as formerly enclosed yrithm the 
Wells of a J^^cisoan convent, which^ for a hmg time, was 
the only place where a trAfVeller might maei a hospitable re- 

n A 
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coptioii at Athens. This littio edifice has beconD» quite a fa- 
vourite ■u^ifh the modems. A very gopd copy of it is to be 
seen in the cuppla on the IJhiladelphia Exchangf. It is more 
than ttvp thousand years old, beitg erected in th<* yt*ar 335, 
B. r., and as Leake, in his fopogfaphy of Ailuas, remarks, it 
is onsequtuitly the oldest known specntoeii of the C'orinthian 
n5»r. li m an excellent slate of preservation. 

Near at hand is the%rch bf Hadrian. On on(‘ side is the 
inscription— This is Athena, the aucient city of Theseus;” 
and on the other, “ This in the city of lludoan, and not of 
Theseus.” It waaereeb'd to inn;ck the limits betweini tlie an- 
cient and the new town, or quarter built by Hadrian. The 
Athenians rait*er^ a colossal statue to th(‘ Emperpr Hadrian, to 
mark their gratitude for his re toration of the aneieuit inoiiit- 
menib, ay.d esi)e(*ially for hit completion of the temple (»r Ju- 
piter ()l>’inpSuH, which had beei in -i of ereotiou for Hf»- 

\eral centuries. The otluT antiquities of Athens may be enu- 
merated iu a few ^vo^d8 'riw^ inonuinexit of Pliilo])apUH, on 
the hill of the same naim^ — a portico, consisting of lour Doric 
colnmuH supporting a jiedimeut, and a solitary pillar on the 
plam, csUea the columns of Esculapius. This portico stands 
near the end of the principal 8tre^*tR; it served as an (»ntranee 
to one of the ancient Agorai, or matket-plaees. The markef 
tnrifi^of Iladnuti is still to be seeu near this portico.' The co- 
lumns of this pofti(\i ate indented with the marks of saws or 
axes, which seem to hti\e been appliea to them by the Turks, 
in the hope of finding witliin some hidden treasure. All the 
old ruins are supposed Iw the Turks and Arabs to contain 
treasures; th(*y ai’e, the/hfore, %ery jealous of any minute* ex- 
ploration of them,<sus{iectmg tlmt the cunning Kxanks may 
outwit thorn, and get»»the t^^asui'cs whicu fho* andputs han* 
enclosed within the wajUs a^d columns of their temples. They 
arc entirely ignorant of the uses of the ruined edil^s among 
which they build their miserable^ huts. The ignorance of the 
IHirks is rem^srkable; of the events of history they know no- 
thing, but what they loam from the Koran, and as the study 
of that is evety year ueclining, from the laxity Uf religious 
disefpline, 4ind the waning fervour oMevotion, they are losing 
^hat vague aAd fabulous lore it contains, tn science i^oy are 
mete children, and ip the driS they are almost as rud^ius trhen 
fii|it came fmm the deserts pf middle Asia. iMr igno- 
rance i» Ao loss striking tbanrtlieir illiberal and bigotted pr0f- 
judicmiM xWddu teaebinjt them to despise the rest of the worM 
as inym dnd harl^ns^i;>reventL> tlieir attainment of the 
mo diliP 9t»oovmies in the ^Id of knowledge. They are pe- . 
gigiPI Avrtte of onp howerer, that their existence 
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as a naiionidepends upon <lio will and jdeasnre of the injidel 
powera of Europe, siad that while Uiey liave been fixed and 
aiationair)^ iie reatof the world hos advanced so imick in arts 
and arms, as to leave thi^ollowets of Mahomet in the rear of 
the civilised Rations. ^ • • 

Of the Academy nothing rcraahis but its name and site The 
porticoes and statues, whicli once ornamented its sliady 
nave all penshod. llie Copbissus Ras dwindled to a muddy 
brook, which moves along in a Lethe-liko current, as if seek- 
ing to escape observation amidst the ruin and desolation whufii 
surround it. llere Vlato wandered^beneath the shades of the 
umbrageous plane trees wlfich coveJvd the grounds followed by 
crowds of admirers from all parts of the civilised world, listen- 
ing with wiAder to the do«(rmes of the immortality of the 
dimly shadowed forth by tte great Athenian plulosopliQr. 
And here41onie’s ifllusnious <^alor also resorted. 

** Inter bilvab Academi qaerere vemm*** 

As soon ns I had finished my oxaniination of the rums of 
Athens, 1 gave the Cite ton f notice of my desire to visit Mara- 
thon. By daybreak we were m the saddle, dashing over tho^ 
plain of Athens, just as thO|ami was touching with his carlierfr 
► rays the columns of the Pai^tlienon, which glowed like slmtts 
of gold in tho beams ofjight whi<*h fell upon them. Our horses 
. were Turldsh chargers, full of mettle aud spint, and boro us^ 
along with the fleetness of th*f wind. The sk> was cloudless, 
the air pure and balmy, and the i^ephyrs were freighted with 
perfume from the fiowera of H^mettus. Tlie sparkling air gave 
on unwonted elasticity to the sfirits of my wild Albanian 
guide. He had doflbd the costume of Iqs country, and now 
^wore a Mameloultdress, which, according to his own account, 
he had stripped off a MameloulAifila'r, whomheibund lying 
dead upon the field of battle. To exhibit the cavalty fighting 
oi the Turks, ho plunged the rowels m his Steed, put him at a 
full gallop till he had reacRbd some distance, tpen wlmelod 
about, ana urging liim at the stop of his speed, charged direct- 
ly upon me, fiashmg his scimetar and firing bis pistols over lAy 
head* His onset was so impetuous, that, had not my horse, 
feightened with the repbrt of the pistols and cries of the 
banian, started off, I should received the brunt of me 
charger As it was, be had rather overacted the part, and in 
his attempt to arrest the speed of his charger, he drew him ou 
hisjbaunches, and horse and rider w'eni over toother. My 
' bourser, who se^ed to think that a pack of wolves was at 
his heels, set off at a leanng paccR /wid in his flight through an 
olive grove; had well nigh inflicted upon^we the, fate of 
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aalom. I threw the reins on be nedlc> as I saw theWoofso was 
deaf, and dinging to the high pitmmels of the Tanash saddle, 
hade him dehanie. After a fite^ minutes run, he uade a sud- 
den bolt, as 18 the maimer of Turkish horses, and sent me dy- 
ing over tus head* He seemed to h# satisded ^th the da>*s 
prowess, and was kind enough *to wait till I cohld extricate 
m3 elf out of the mud into which he had pitched me, and again 
->is&dnt him. The Albam^u loomed me, and as we both felt 
our equestnan pride a little wounded by the events of the day, 
vge jogged on m silence, he very complacently yielding to my 
request, not to give any more exlubitions of 1 uxkish horse- 
manship. V » 

We passed thro^igb several villages, boned in olive-groves, 
and gardens, ihich scented tlie air with tlu* 'dour of the 
orange. Wc stopped to waiei Air horses a< .1 small taba/cf 
Migktmg/i lound that unfailing sign d civilization, a oar- 
room Declining to taste the evcelli it mhkt (nini) of mine 
host, I rolled for a cup of coffee, which, m the East, is as sure 
to be accompanied by the piiie, as the InshmanN call for 

coffee for one,” was to bu followed by ** pistols for i wo *• 
The lame qf Miltiudes is echpst^d by that of the Corsican, and 
tures of Bonaparte and his battles, m colours^ as red as the 
blood which dyed his battle-ffeld 8 ,^*oveied the walls. Almost 
withm cannon shot of this village, the Grecian hero iiad van- 
quished tlie Persian host and yet a neVer and later hero, np- 
\}Xk the veiy ground be won Aom the enemy, had withered his 
laurels ana eclipsed him m fame— among ms own countrymen 
too ’ The tniban and Turkish costume of my guide seemod to 
be a rathei novel sight, afi,V)e children* whom we met by the 
way. dodged behind the walls and houses, through fear that 
the Turks had cairn? among them again— speh is tlio terror 
which the recollectKin of theiRmurderous mode of warfare has 
left behind them* 

Classing the mstep of Afount Pentelicus, which pushes if si If 
oat upon the plain, we entered u^wn a wild, rocky track, co- 
rned with brushwood Thence wo passed over a ridge of 
rrumntaiDs, and d^^scendud by a succession of ravmes and de- 
hles into tho plain of Marathon* We galkmed across its level 
surface^ until we oiime to the mc^wd, ndmg'up which, we 
halted on Its sum nit, to ob^n a view of the plam* Before 
us lay the sea« which Wte makes a bold sweep inland? as to 
give the plain < a the sea*’Side a setm^circular shajie* Wi^dn 
sight lay tlk southernmost point of Buboea, or Nemntmt* 
The fmmk embarked at Bunma, and landed upon the beach 
of the moun 4 Tbcy’^hrere just Ibmimg theii 
mnkjfpFlufsIi Milnaoes hoto dqwn upon them with a furious 
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charge bf i jfaafty. The oftset »o impetuoas, that the 
fortune of Ae day was sooti decided) and the rersiane broke 
and fled m 4i directions. Never was the supenority of dis- 
ciplined valour over mera numbers and brute force more sig- 
nally display^ than on tifte memorable day. • 

Athens haa been left entirely*nnprotected. Bhe had sent 
forth all that could bean arms to stoke tlie issue of hbeity 
8lav(>ry upon the battle of that daja The Persians bad ad- 
vanced through Eubcea almost unopposed> and were now 
about to pour themselves upon the plains of Attica. Alt , 
Greece was a reused, and the cry to arms!” rang through the 
length and breadth of the hnd* TIfe Plateeans and Thebans 
marshalled their forces, and joined the Athenians in time to 
share ui the aioiy of the day.. Messengers were dispatched to 
the Lacedemonians, who addressed them in thes(^tenns:— 
‘Tlien of ^aeedempii 1 • The Athiniaus supplicate your assisf- 
juice, an<nmtrcat you net to mifTer the most ancient city of 
Greoc(‘ to fall into the liands of the barbarians.” The very 
slaves wer(' unchaini'd from the door-posts of their masters to 
fight the battles of freedom. The Lacedemonians, s^rsti- 
tiously feanng to march before the full moon, arrived ajter the 
victory was gained. Six thousand Persians bit the dust, anu 
% Greece was saved by the valour of her sons. The pt^rsian 
fieet doubled Cape Hunium, with the purpose of SftiUng u\> the 
Gulf of Athens, and thA sei/mg tlie tity while it was bereft ^ 
of Its defenders. Miltiadca marched his victorious army to 
Athens in time to frustrate the designs of the enemy. Just as 
the fortunes of the day had beenj|^cided in favour of the 
Athenians, a soldier set out on flit to cany' the news to 
Athens. He fell upon his shield and expired at the gates, as 
4ie proclaimed to thousands who thronged the walls, that 
fireece was victoncms. Chie h^udretf and ninety-two “he- 
roes” fell on the side of the (freek^ for on that day every 
(Trecian soldier was a hero. « 

This plain is several mile# wide, on the east bounded by 
the sea, and enconiiiassed on its utber side by an amphitheatre 
of mountains. The mbund on which we were standing, was 
thrown up to cover the slam* | found tpon it a party of 
French and Italians, who, oif learning that I was an Ameri- 
cubi received wfe tvith great c<#diaiity. A bottle of»cham- 
pagte Was uncorked, and “ Fif/e PAmeHqUe k liberie I 
wan drank wiim an enthusiasm that seemed to derive its force 
from its sympathetic associat«onfii with 

^rthebs*tl#tsld, wheta FaMa's viotto harts ^ 

Fizst bowed beneath the burnt ^ Bdb*ii swort* 


Off Mositaa* mmsf. 

Marathon lice near one of the natural paedos ujpDO the ))lain 
of Athens, and an invading army from Eubcoa,|j()r Northern 
Greece, would be obliged Ip cross il, as the neatest i*ou to to 
Athena oy the Morea. It has conj »queutly been the theatre 
of many battles. It was ^ the fiivounte bat,!le-ground of 
G<»i«rra, in tho late revolution. lie gave the Turks fretiuout 
^oof that tho blood f»f the soldiers of Miltiades had not de- 
generated 111 their descendante. The plain is partmllj <*ulti- 
wted. Cattle wert' grazing in the meadoA\s near the *< 03 . I 
observed a very humane provision to proteit them from the 
heat. As the plain is deipided of frees, and as the rays of tho 
suu are verj'” oppressive on this inouiitaiu-skirted pliuii, ar- 
bours of busliwood, thickly covered at tho top,^ vv(»re placed 
near the beach, m the Hhade which the (‘uttle screened 
themsel V e* from the scorcl uuft lu‘n t ot* id -da y 

After a Atnta beneath some <.iive ^trt*es. *at the t'ot of the 
rnoimtum, around who ha sheplioid had gather(‘d Ins flock, wo 
remounted out hIoiuIm, «iu1 rctmiud to Athens. The next day 
we took an aftenioon’s mle to IVnteliciis, ns it lu‘s but a lew 
hours’ distance fixmi At Ik us. L(n\ mg our horw's at the base 

gf the mountain, wo a^ceiuled it on toot. The iiuarries arc* 
at a considerable height. I'he excuivations an* de^i> aud un- 
nierous, and in many plnci*H marks of the tools and instru- ' 
nients used m quarrying are still to ibe seen. The columns 
and onmmentul jiarts (»f the edifiee seem to have been (*xc- 
cuted here beton* their removal to Athens, as fraannents of 
eapitalb and <olumiis in the rouah an* to be iiU’t with. The 
marble of Pent pheus. \\ li 4 ||^ broke u fwsh from the native rock, 
IS of tho purest -wliite, d colour which it n*tains, even after 
ages of exposure to ^^he clemeutH ; though tho Cairara marbh*, 
from its supenor polish^ and piooflier graiwj is probably better' 
adapted to statuary. A / 1 the monuments of Athens now ex- 
isting wore built of Pentelic marble, and probably all the* 
principal putflia and private edifices were constructed of the 
same material^ Notwitiistanding the length of time these 
(piarries have bacn worked, and the numerous structures 
IbiulU out of theip, the excavations extend over <x>mparatively 
a small space. Voikmen w{a*e/ngagod in quariying marble 
the new palace, and an was establiriied at the toot 
of the mountain* m which sculptors wqre finishing the capitals 
and architraves. It Wasasad comment on the decoyed' slate of 
art mmm |he countrymen of Phidias^ dliat these artists wezt» 
aliyiJwtiW/ . \ ^ 

tfeptutdiltg at the otnuTics/wo e^ph took our way to the 
summlllB thh mountain.# As the top of the mountain is 
brokfiMKo many^^akS; of nearly the same altitude^ we 
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lo&f oni jmth»fciud oti arnvmg on the spine of the ridge, luiex-* 
ptH*t( dly founi onrsolvofl on different points. The sun had 
H(t and ii ciAcent moon, with a star pendant to its 
lowei honi, hung o\ei tlie |jam of Marathon All ^jas still 
npon the plain The Persian’s ihojjnd rose black and obscuie 
u])()n it- boMoni— a gloomy funereal monument— while the wm, 
upon which tossed the golhesof the Persian host, heaved with 
a snhdiH d swell llu* tops of the mountains, silvered by ilio 
Ilf )»t of tin. moon sp^e nl a soft and mellow halo around the 
tinh^ftled nlnle tlu‘ Htais, which spangled the blue 

Tnh of night, skmikcI to slope with^ mildei and more be- 
nign iijf lust JO (>\ti the gi i\( s where Persian and Greek shpt 
in the IK u( of jjoafh I he moinimenth ot Greece ma> be do- 
st lov n, hoi ft niph s 1 i/c d to tls giound, andnorolu be left of 
hei wwi k^ ^uial ^loin s ^hut tin jfaine ot Marathon, stud the 
heioism s wha m ul^ it Itmous will iievei lu lo^t horn 
the nieinoi> ol in ni 

Night h id loM d in i])on u-» nid n < \s oto alone, and he yond 
h< inii^ o ( u li oilu 1, n|K ii tiu no uit id fin lofty mountain 
Imidi tIu luomitain uh \Mt* shout \ iii\ iomp.uuonb,bu< 
Kitnnu 110 answc I was ohli.>erl to ii i\se ui> wa> down as 
well as possilile flu inoui t nn is j.vnioas toi jiukals and 
\v» >h t s, w lin h had alrcMdy < omnic ne ed making ‘^iiight hideous” 
With then howling, and it abounds lu in\os, famous as the 
haunts ol banditti ho wlid with i wohes, and the 

(1 11 kill ss of the Tuglif — as tlm Hide of tlie moiiuf iin la\s dark 
id the piu ,)itous descent, \ l| a Ulth di Imms as fo my 
Mh urinal at the bottom 1 si j tt a1 a bi d -noek pace, 
daslinig thiough almost iiapent ti ibletlfti kets, (ailing headlong 
j[Hiu locks, and cl(*anug deep ta\uies at a loop I armed at 
Tift* loot of fho motfclaiu aifei iMug i\x<> way, and being 
oblig(*d, several times, to tecliiiib ft to%tod an open and ac- 
cessible pathway around the piectpiccisi The Albanian was 
asleep on the gionnd, while the hordes, tethered to a stake 
were biowsmg aiouud I awoke him, Tiut found my com- 
panions had not arrived yifo descendi'd to the quarnes, 
lighted bonfires to guide the wnndereTS, ond made the caves 
and rocks resound with the dnng of guns and pistols. It was 
not till near midnight that myfrieuds got down the motmtain, 
whi^ th^ had been wandenng fo? hours, lost m thickets and 
soUtvd^> btreaks of ruddy announcing the bteakmg of 
as oax horses’ nooft clattered vu the silent streets 

of Athens. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

f 

Mr. Hill*-^Am«rican missionary scbool.-^lts effects — finterf^rlse 
of the 0reek8.<^The Ametioan missionaries in the Eaat-*-*Depar- 
ture from Athens.^Th« fciaored way.— Anhal at Elensls.^ 
Eleusls**— The Saorod STay.*— Pantheon of the ancient8.-**Clreek 
Bohoolma‘»ter -^ffield for miwionary labour.— Traits of travels.— 
Journey to Uegara. 


Thp last evening of our Hfay m Aiheiig was pots^d in the 
hospitable mansion oi Mi llill, the Aint^ncan imsHionnry 
Ml HilPfl hospitality toM iidisl Ins countrymen uho vwit 
Athens 18 well kno^vn. The day of our amval he called 
upon US, |ind to his bouse He was also kind 

enough to open hts library', and to place at our disposal his 
invaluable wfieetion of the ancient and modem authors 
which illustrate the topography and history of Greece. Mi. 
Hill receives tnore guests than w cgurt, ana the lespect paid 
him by travellers wc»ild be hattenng to the kmg himself. 
J'he school which be directs is exercising a modt salutary in- 
fluence. It now embraco'H 8e\era1 hundred pupil*<, male and 
female The hoardmg-fH|fcooh for Greek girls is ftlled wiUi 
the daughters ot the rioh‘ ureeks of +he Archipejego and Asia 
Minor, It is giatilymg to kno^, tliat the schools of the ^ 
Amencan missiouanes in the Levant aus diffusing akium^ 
ledge of the English jtonghe, and consequently of its great 
literoxy tyeasutea. English literature is ^ouharly the litera- 
ture of cmlisution and fteedom; and wherever it extends, it 


Games with it the most auspicious influences for the moral 
and so(*ial condition The burmng verse of Byron, syrn* 
patlnsing with the hottow and mdiguant at the wrongs of 
the land of Hcmeff-^tlie wntings and speeches of British 
orators and statesmen, moving the patnotie sensibilities of 


iFkighShtnen with aUasionso to the heroism and patriotism of 
(>reece--the whole body of English hteratojfe, rionhi 




ttrlihe lutd of i ptfOfh 
i(»i have tML taughf to he riaves. * 

: hit lady wrote 1hiNa«elves \nth great aseol 
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to the noble work m which they are engaged. With the 
countenance oil the government^ they are alao educating 
female teacher^l who may contmne the work in other parts 
so happily begun at Athens .The Greeks esteem Mi Hill as 
a national bene&ctor 1 wgs struck with the saluUtions 
which he rereivea in passing through the streets, from the 
humblest even of the population, who knew him only for bis 
philanthropic labours. Several Amencgin missionaries have 
otimed schools m the Korea, and other parts of Greece , and 
wherever I wondered through the Korea, on the bare mention 
tliat I was an Ameruan, I was greeted with an affectionate 
warmth of feeling, and weleoimed as a <*friend of the Greeks 
I prefer to gi\e the ijjfllowmg account of Mr lIilVs school 
by an unpiejudutd foreignei, thyi to detail to the readei any 
obserV|^ion of mv own, it is from (^ochrane’s Greece 

i naajSai some tnnc,*ie(eiwd*anmvi<ation to atfcmd a 
public exhibiTLOu of tne school Sndei the supenntendaxice of 
Mk. and Mis Hill The month of June and the month of 
December ore two epochos in this establishment, the young- 
sters obtaimng a respite of two oi three weeks frOm their 
labouis. There is always some teiemony upon these ooca- 
sionsj and invitations arc not only sent to the parents of the 
ckldion, but also to the foreign ministers and the heads of 
the go\ emment The house appiopnated as school is situat- 
ed a little distance feom the Temple of^tbe winds, and has 
been recently built, under the direction of the worthy pastor 
It IS of two stories, and about one hnndred feet long, about 
fifty m broad tb, and divided into several compartments In 
the lowerpart is a very large room, wlpch is appropnated for 
the most youth&l part ot the community, (mm the age of 
to eight,) and whuh has benches r^a one above 
other, like an ampnitheatre, anf wilt contain about six 
hundred • ' 

“ On my arrival m the coutt-yard, the school bell was toE- 
mg, and the little ones were* walking t^o by two, very 
orderly, forming a long strmg, at the side of each line were 
grown-up people, to keep them from breaking the line. They 
w nroce^ed to the above-mentioned room for examination, 
mm took, their itlaces. 1 entered with them^ and while they 
wem coUectmgi ! had an opaortugity of observing tlfe room 
itseE Ajtonmd it were suspenned pasteboaid placards^ which 
bad diffifrent axioms wntt^ Upon them, such as * Fear God,* 
'Bandar your Barents/ ‘Be not Idle,* 'Steal not* 'beam 
your and other nmral phrases, such as would forcibly 
strike toe yonthfol mmd. ^ • 

''Of course, all this was m the foodem G^eek, tbeir nai^ve 
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langaanfdi This simple mode of keepuig ooiitinually thocio 
pecepis befoie the eyes of the youthful coij<i:iegation must 
famdiRriB** them to the minds of the young people without 
troaWe, for e\ory time tney laijitj their eyes to the wall they 
must !iee them , the lesson *mu8t become at impressed upon 
their mmds, as to form on esscniulpart of it^ hether waking 
or slf f'pmir, and must e\idently tend to raise up a veiy moral 
generanon, nch in every virtue. 

IV htUe ones Lid already token their seats, und the bell 
having ceased to nng, mtimated to the ijsitois that th(*y 
might enter. A few npmeuts afterwards came in Sir Edward 
Lyons, with L idy Lyons, and tneir family , also Mi Griffiths, 
one ol the se^ refanes of the erabassv.^ 1 hove heard that the 
British mmi»lei is the only fo eigu minister that over attends 
these yeathful examinations^ and i.oi»nttmanteB by ^ uce 

so luu^able an undei talking At all eveats, thi*' tlxamination 
had been forwarded that he mignt be present at it, previous 
to his departure lor his summer cruwe 

'SSome ol the Greek mmisteis were there, and a great 
many of the parents of the children Some of the parents 
were the notables ol Athens 

“ On eoinmenciug the examination, the worthy pastor ai^- 
vatieed a few paces, and placed hinwelf in front of the child- 
ren, and opened the scene by chanting a hymn, (in Greek,) 
the youthful audience^ following him Dunng tins operation, 
it was not Mitliout difficulty fiiat some of the very youthful 
chanters preserved the ueediul decorum , among them was a 
line little follow, about tour years of age, the son of Vassos, 
who was dressed hko d Greek Palik^an chieftain, with a small 
sword by bis side. ^ 

The hymn being ^ffiiished, the next th*ug m winch they /x- 
faibited was a kmd oh nianhal exercise. The worthy pastor 
cned out ‘ right,’ and they all to an urchin, thrust out their 
right arms, then the word <lelt’ having followed, the left 
arm appeared m the same manner; after which the word 
* verflear was used, and they plawd their arms over their 
heads; and fimn <hoiisontal’ being uttered, fbey placed their 
arms in lhat position. Beverai other words were uttered, to 
winch tliey responded m a similar mannen Then the phrases 
on the wall Were road, m Sl^hicltthey joined. 

« After this exhiMtion, a boy about six years or age was 
ordered to step forward, and he was desired to read a part of 
a ebspter from the Greek testament, which he <bd, much to 
% of every present. Then one of the httle 

forward and ffid the same ; and some samples of 
wAe eadUbited, winch were apparently v^ 
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good There were nboufc 500 of tho young peo]Trl^ * and roally 
tt was a deligwful sight to see so many taught the ways of 
civilised life, kept fiom bad habits— from rumiing about the 
streets— on the contrarj, ^ving good instilled into them 
The> all appeitrld very docue abd^ attentive, and setfaed to 
veneiate their patrons, Mr, and Mre. Hill— the conduct of the 
latter of whom is above all pmise 

To conclude the scene, all the youn% people filed off, one 
by one, and Mrs Hill and the two Misses Mullingen, gave to 
each, m passing^ a small paper of sweetmeats ; thus, by a 
pleasing association of ideas, |Cau<ding^ them to recollect the 
evint 

» Ihore ail oOier looms ftirthe giils who are more advanced 
in ednCiit ion fn these thci e are thret» grades, m ea< h of which 
theiWuwmjbout tn (*-diid-4v^ ent v, a^id these are attend(«4 by tho 
Missi H AlucHigcii, aisfi Ilaliwin, all young and attentue 
■women, who hue left then homes lu Amenta to devote them- 
selves, without feo or a reward, to the nsiug generation of 
Oioeie’ There anothcT lady who teaches in the establish- 
ment She IS a Cmidiote, about sixteen years of iige, and 
leiy interesting, and appeared to have great influence over the 
jjfindH of her companions w bom she was teaclung She is a 
most ngreeabli* and fascinating jieison, and w always present 
at Mrs Hill’s comef zain^ s of an evening, and has learnt to 
speak English vciy well. • 

The aboi o little congregation come early m the morning, 
and, with a little mtemiediale lecieation, m a large, spacious 
court yard, they return home about^iwo o’clock, each child 
generally brmgmg a piectof bread to •satisfy the cravings ot 
Jmnger. There .sre, howe^ei, twelve oriihanH^ who are brought 
up entirely in the ettabbshraent, and suppoited by the king, 
and who are educated for teachorl, toabc sent into the pro- 
vinces to manage similar estabhshnienia , and the> ore distin- 
guished from the test by hio ing a small white crown stamped 
upon their red caps, cv mcing timt they ate under regal protec- 
tion 

*^This establishment has been productive of much good. It ' 
has, by the force of example, excited the Greeks themselves to 
form Similar establishmetats, (which otherwise would ilot have , 
been,) I may truly affirm, thdl there is hardly a child m 
Afhens above the age of sbx, who does not IcnOwhow to read, 
writer and (if a giH) to work with the needle.’’ 

Of the exertions m the government in the promotion of edu- 
cation, the atttiuir fortber rpmtks— 

** The government has taken uadfir their particwlar care the 
Siducat^on of tho people, in Atticn there efo sue pubUd ibd 
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fotir private schools; inLaouia. five public and private; 
Achia^fLve j^Wic and four private; Acamanirf ,iour public; 
Phocis^ four public; Euboea, two public; CyRodes, twenty 
public And nineteen private. In^pendeut of all these, there 
are lafg^ schools at Athens, iLnd^n the towus of Napoli and 
Patraih-which are the tliree princip®! points ox the kingdom - 
And in the primary schools tnere were^ at th^ period, 7293 
Children who wore ratwina instruction. There '%to also 
schools lor the higher order of learning. There is one of this 
.‘land at Athens, and also at Napoli, Missolonghi, and g|vria, 
and the number of pujuls in them amounts +o five huuored. 
The school of Mr, Kingf at Athelis, is of this order. The nub- 
Uc schools are paid from tl^e revenue arising from jiands which 
formerly belonged to the mona|terie8. The pa>>of the director 
of a school is about 3^0 draclmias (6b dollars) per niout k^ the 
first tedfWier 200 drachmas \m montM , the second^lob omcih- 
mas; the inusic-masler IbO Aadmias. These salaries must 
bo deemed very liberal in a country where provisions are so 
very cheap,’* 

These schools are important agent h in scattering tlie seeds 
of knowledge over the fields where the early plants of learn- 
ing first grew j hut it is essentml also to introduce the arts and 
modem discoveries in sdence. T1ie eHtablisUnient of a manual 
labour school by the goi eminent was in agitation when we 
were at Athens, and 14 is^to be bopeftis now in operation. The 
culture of the soil, ship building, and the manulhctures de- 
pendent upon it, and the arts of practical life, must first be 
Imown with the modem inventions and disco\eries, IwTore wo . 
can expect agriculture cover the ^lleys with teeming har- 
vests, or commerce again to wliiten^c seas with the sails of 
the descendants of Jusoni llio cunning ami sViil of the Greek 
in handicraft work is^well rfenown, and the numerous vessels 
they build shows on idj^nuity and capacity, which, aided by 
better auxiliaries, would efi^ct great results. Active and in- 
trepid sailors, they carry theb vessels beyond the pillars of 
HerculeB, along tlie coasts of Egypt and i^ria, and over the 
« EuxiUe, into the sea of Aaofi The cross ' of Constantine may 
now be seen gleaming in every port In the Mediierranoan, and 
hardier, bolder, or more skiHm mariners than tlie modem Ar- 
•gives, ere not to be fouii^ egospt among the Anglo-I^on 
race, whosefiagafiy upon evexy river and sea that floats a vessel. 




sciio^s wiU be tto (if tlie mind frdm flke 

gmteUiM'Md deiwnng mtn^itiona wwoli sitnr degntdo it. 
wKiM tdigioti m exterior otkiriiwaeM, and 
isued no it^amieo 8|Km tho moral c<mdition of 
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de. Thft priests are proverbial for their ignorance. 
This is strikin| where they are brought into near compariscJti 
with the professors of other creeds. , Every traveller who has 
visited Jerusalem, must ha^ bemj struck with the contrast 
betweei^ the iutftiigettce, wit, add kaming of the friaiS of the 
Latin Coyivent, and the besotted and gross ignorance of the 
Greek monks, wht^se superstitious fenaficism is but little re- 
moved above that of the Mussulmen. ^fhough the instractiou 
intparted in tlie missionary schools does not immediately at- 
tack the popiilar,religion, yet its tendency must be, if not to * 
overthrow it, at least to punfy and liljprate it IVdtti the^abuses 
wliich now render it rather an ag<*»t of evil than good. Tlie 
tnissumanes will thus accomplish two important objects — the 
moral and iutollectual redempf^n of the jieople. 

iji .1 •> ^JkUiencan misMgnanos, i-^is impossible to ex >ggerate 
the servicetHbey aro^rendmng^o humanity. Whether on the, 
sands of Egyiit, in tho my of Uoustantnie, on the plains 
(■rc^ece, the mils of Syria, or in the eiiy of David, wherever 1 
have met them, I have found them devoted to the enlighten- 
ment and improvement of their fellow-men. Braving the most * 
|x*stilential climates, leaving the delights of home and kindred, 
compassing sea aud land, tor the furtherance of iJieir philau- 
Tliropic designs, undismayed by the terrors of the penodical 
pestilence which scourgei^fbe East,! know of no body of men 
who can be eomnarodwith the Amoncafi missionaries for bold, • • 
7ealous, aud Christian philanthropy, Tlie name of their coun- 
try, which is now respected to the farthest comers of the earth 
where liberty is cherished, mceives ^ditional honour from the 
natives of the East, from rhe beneudmt labours of the mis- 
i(j][onaries. Their hospitality and kind attentions to the Ame«» 
ncan traveller arc l6o Well known to ne^d comment. 

I wtB dreaming one morning, in*myfhamber,over a volume 
of Pausamas, when in walked a young Englishman. At the 
sound of my native tongue, I the old Greek flying across 
the room, and jumped out of bed to greet my new friend, as I 
supposed him to be— os a traveller m the East gets fhe lAuu, 
that every one who speaks his own tongue must be a friend. 




Northom Groecp, and came to aay, that he hnd a Fr^hinan>. 
abmtt t^aJoB the same touiv womd like me to join tm^ oom- 
pwy* . Tvah too glad to dad some felloW'-tra.veUem, not to 
ubmedmtely accept the proiKHwl. That eveame tfcey were to 
meet me guide, and 1 joinsd them.' "Otfi guiw .van a taU, ' 
alender Altoniaa, dieeaed Jin the metVfemne ooatqeie of Ua 
dotoitit, mth a awotd 4m hy Wr iMei, aid aa atSidmatmi 
apairofpmtola m hia belt, He wai » di&ibing and 
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considerabW V&in of his fine figure. Our confeW^dOe with hun 
related to the routes, the wants of traveUers/a Greet c, and 
the safety of the journey As to the first, we Ibon detidod to 
go down the east side of *the Morea, come up ilie west side, 
cross t>e Boeotia, and return Ijy Ffutcoa and l^ctra to Athens 
As to the second, they were easily enumerated-^a few provi- 
eooking utensilS) and mattresses for beds As to the 
third, ihe ar< ounts were rather discouraging « 'Ihe guide had 
just returned with a traveller, who had nearly lost his life 
among the robbers ; the^^ns of the government 

been soundly thrashed of late in tlwir eu( ounteis With the 
bandith, and llie whole connti^ was ringing with * Klephti! 
Klophti (the Greek tor ^ robbeii n ’) 

'Ims was soincwhit astoui^ing — ^but what could We do? 
Here we wtne, thi« fc> travellers, who had come thcumjjds of 
milesl with the pui pose of fiiaking tne tjfUr , and W^w/u we 
wore to be baffied, we shouloj in nil probability, never ha\e 
nuother opportunitj There was no alternative, so we nn- 
anmiously resolved, atlempt it we must llie ensmiig day 
was occupied 111 ])urchasmg our travelling necessaiies m the 
ba/aars ot the town In the altemoon our lodgings were be- 
«i(‘ged wilh H ciowd oi horso-jockies — ^for they are ns thick m 
modem Athens as in the days of the Hippodrome We wei v 
to select Hi\ hoi sea, fom to bear ourselves audguidis,ancltwt> 
for the baggage Afi / 1 considerable delay, we made a choice 
A few hours after sunrise the next morning wegotmtoniauli- 
ing order, and turned our backs upon Athens Oui party con- 
sisted, besides the guide, of two men, to take care of Hie 
hordes, in allwc numhif^'^ed six, wendod om way si- 
lently over the pl.un, passing by the site ot the Academ> , and 
kept on till we 8 iitered a pass in the r ountams, and the-*^ 
tmned to t^ke a parting glance at the Adropohs load 
for some time lay tlirongh this pass, Tho rums of a conv eut 
were tho only signs of habitation that We sgw in it. 'J'his 
pass was once bothered by tomibs and monfiments, some tiaces 
of winch may yet be seen. Tho Sacred way to Eleusis lay 
along it. It opens upon the Gtitf of Salamis. As wc advanced, 
the rugged and mountainous shores of Claims loomed up be- 
fore our viow, and the waters of the tfulf lay smooth ana gllt- 
tenitig in the rays of the sgu^ as on the dav when they bore 
^n their bosom the contending fleets of the Foxuians and*' 
CTreoks* 

aving the defile, the road now Mowed the beachi near" 
|*h isre passed a pool of salt water, wherethe common peo- 
pmeMfemed tliexnaelves during the processions of Ceres, to 
txuRidt the fly) m memory of an msult offered to Ceres 
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by fin old %b Fm Bacra toms around head Of 

the gii}f» and atifetche^ over the Eleusinian plain. In a few 
hours -we reaclieA the site of Elettsis, the veiy name of which 
is as profound a secret to tiie modem tHeusimons, as the 
mysteries of Ceresy weA to thff uiymtiated. A few miserable 
huts, forming: the village of tepsma, -cover the site of the an- 
cieut Kleusis. We rode np to the only m the place. The 
day was hot, and we were fatigued by the rough ride we had 
fym Athens. This Khmh was a stone bdildmg, one story m 
he^hi* The floor was of naked mother earth, and instead of 
chairs^ a wide ledge of boards ran around the four sides of the 
only room. In one comer, the anas ter 40f the Khan had es- 
lablwhed a kind of a bar-rooiUn where he lay entrenched be- 
hind casks of Greiik wme, and booties of a7akt. lie seemed to 
Imi e been using too fn*ely hw own drugs, as wo found him in 
a happ^ of ob1i\ lout sui rounded hy the objects fflMiis 
idolatry The tapptngf of oia‘ of tns casks broke his slumbers, 
and on Mooiug lie had Franks tor his guests, ho bustled around 
with a commendable actnity. Hpreadnig our mattiesses on 
the boards, we fell into a sound slumber, fioin winch we were 
awakened by the importunity of the fleas, vho sijisonably ad- 
monished us of the I'eadiiiess of the lunch which our servant 
haj been propaimg. Tins o\er, we snUied out to see what 
Knnaiued of the once splendid temples and monuments of 
IHeusis * • 

Eleusis Uy upon the edge of a plain, girdled by a belt of 
lofty mountains Tlie Fta wound along the beach un- 
til it turned mto a pass between the moimtams, and then sltnick 
upon the plain ot Athens, crossing ikg Ceplu8sus> near the 
Aeadcmy, and pursuing its course until it entered Athens by 
sacred gate, lha qaint|uenial mysteneif of C'eies were 
celebrated with gi eat pomp, and drfw thdusands of votanes 
from dll paits of Gn?ece to the shrme or the Goddess of the 
Fields. The religion of t)ie Greeks, though nothing mote than 
a poetic fable, was quite natural to a iieople unmstruotod by 
Kevelation ; it suited also the tnstes ot so roftned and elegint 
a people. The I'cHgions of* the East, jmtormr to tlie time Of 
Chnat, are typical w the progress'of civilisation, and its hn** 
mamsuig influences. ..l^he gross and brutal sj^tems which 
siirang from the banks of the Gangjfs, whose suptwne deify 
was an idok of wood, and whose favour was only to be pro^ 
pitiated by human sacnflces, were reflned and punfled of their 
more revolting features by tue wonderfiil people whose monu-^ 
mOnts, m the Volley of the Nile, yet attest their progress in 
arts abd civiUsafeoni Thb teiifion of Jte Grebko and ^ 
woo «taoh removed abo\ e fhot of the ttm imMe ws. The 
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vrae a veoairabk. old m^p m oxemiOd'* Ida 

profession wih the ol^iy of a Soorateis. fiO had hut to tium 
the aitejation of lua pupils io ihe u^ns igad seas around^ to 
remind them oL ilie anciedt {tloms of iheir oOautry, or to 
stimulate their duibition hy deeail {frotress. But i m » fraid 
ho knew as little of ThmniHtodes ahd JMstides, as tho la/y 
li ttlo urohuiB who wore eotming over teir tasks coxed for these 
worthies. Tiiey were the clnldieu of the Alhamans^ ^ho oc- 
cupy the modem JElensis. Thoir fathers were mostly sliep- 
beids, and their jjneks w^re hrowsinsr aihoiijg^ thtSHhills, to which 
their me 5 i*ry eyes M’ere <*onstantly stra;>jjng from the Aljphoa and 
Omegas before' them. Our imiierfeet acqdalntanee with the mo- 
dem Greek did imt permit us to maintain other than a broken 
conveisation wiTli the old tescllt*r. We learned enough, how- 
ever ' ' diso()\er that hia mstnictmn was of the most ifllsagna, 
kind; and ei tended bisl htt]|; be^f^nd the alphabet. He Was km \ 
and courteous, and sent a wild, black-eyed harumsoarum little 
Greek boy to guide us among the lulls. » Wi? eduld extract iio- 
tluug Iroin him touclung the rams. He was as prolbundly 
ignorant of KleusiS or Cores, as tlie Turks themselves, whose 
cabins cover the phin* \ • 

The Greeks must depend m a great degree upon the efforts 
01 the imswionarics for the instruction of thotr children- A 
great held is opn for nusskmary eaterpiy^e ih the kingdom of 
Greece. Thus far almost all the missionaries in Gne^ axe 
Amencans. A nobler employment titan that of enUghtei^Ing 
tho minds of those whose ancestors have handed doWn' the 
light of wisdom and learning to all sngc;eedmg ages, eaimptbo 
conceived- ^ ^ 

A Venef iah tower stands upon the brow pT the hill ; it do- 
mfoatos the }Auin Ml the hiJls in near to towUs, are 
surmounted by these taU towers^ whiAi seem to have- bean 
built by the Venetians^ tuthpr as watch-towms thim as for- 
tresses. Betttrping to the we found the horses sa^^d 
and gwaiiing Our cohUing* leaving our servant to 
the hOSt> we jumped inb> (m saddms, and set off for Mogura* 
It was after three m thealfemoow, audttoe sim’a lays WSre 
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with in our journey. The gfuide found the Enprlwliinan quietly 
oii»<‘onced behind the of the* old towei , fjketchiiif? Sala- 

mw, and “ the isles that crown the iEgean deep ” Had he re- 
mained there till we were out sight, he might have intio- 
dui edfnto the foreground of his picti^re a GreHtk Klephli, a ver>’^ 
picturesque persf>nage, aithiug a long Albanian musket at him 
fior the top of some of the neighbouring cliffs. 

Our toad now passt'd out of the plam, into the mountains. 
The naked rocky heights which surround the island of Sglamis 
lay m sight all the journey. Inhospitable as is its external 

R ranee, this island has several times afforded shelter to 
thoiiians In thf* Persian invasion the whole iiopulahon 
of Athens fled to the caves and locks of this island, and seve- 
rs I times, in fh 1 »te re\oluti(tti,the women diid iMiihliou were 
ftenk»t.*'ore to save tberasel\ es from niassacre As (>ip* Jiorses 
were to^accompany us tui >e had made the oiituif of the 
l^orea, we did not urge them beyf^nd a walk. 'Hie baggage 
liorHCH, loaded with the b(*ds and Cooking uitmsils, toiled 
along with most admiiahle spirit over f ho rocky road By 
their side, with Albanian muskets slung n< ross their shoulders, 
walked the muleteers, two AlbumanB, whose pnifeasion had 
undoubtedly been that of mountain robbeis, until it was rmi- 
dered unprofitable by a settled gm eminent Tlie guide led 
the van, while we occupied the .centre, +he baggage h( uses 
closing the rear. '11a* Englishman was bormg the guide about 
tlie rogte, the Frenchman beating the buslies •ohead, and flmig 
at the rabbits without hitting any, and tho rest of us staring 
n1 everything which could arrest the gaze of our weniy eyes 
it was just at the Uoui^ when 

Slow^nks, xnoro lovely ere his '*ace bo run. 

Behind JUfh^cea’s ( iills> the sotting sun. 

that we entered the ancient city of Megara. 
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Hegara -^'TcnitoTial inaignidoaace — The Kaka Bcala ^^Bohbeuftf 
ancient and modern --*£alamachi -^Hvdnote beauties ••^'Kight* 
nde to Connth— Bains of Cormtb •— Isthmi^i of Ooxintho- An- 
cient wall ^Kuins of the IsthmM^ towi^—ttai boars — American 
colony — Oonnth —Its sieges, commerce, and riches —St Paul - 
Antiquities — Albanian soldiers —Aero Oonnthus —Superb view, 
—Modern Conifth 

Eight houi ^ of -weaij^ travel fio»i lihens rendeied us mdiffer- 
ent to the quality our loifgmgs We found quarters m the 
house of a (lie ek) who usually euft‘rtainpd the few Prank tra- 
vclleis who passed through Megaia The accommodations, 
howc\ei, consisted m nothing moie than the shelter of a roof. 
Our apartment was open to all the winds of h( a ten, and what 
was worse, to the impeitment curiosity of the Kelphti who 
n)%bt be lurking about As we might tecen o a midnight visit 
liom these gentiy, we placed our pistols under oui pillow (a 
luikiHh Middle) to bo ready to gne thelli a pioper greeting 
I he hoises weie stabled m the story below us, a nerd of goats 
on the flat loof over oui hi>ads, and mine host and a tnbe of 
thildieu m the adjoining apaitment, ho what with the neigh- 
ing of the horses, the hleatmg of the e^sts, and the squalling 
crf(hildieu, the night passed away m sleeplessagoriy 
’iegaia still letanisutR ancient name, an^l occupies itsongi- 
n il site It w as the canital of the pf o\i»ce, oi ratliei state of 
Megaiis , foi this little aistnct,like Argos and Sparta, was an 
independent kingdom The extent of the whole country was 
tompnsed by the Cnssman gulf dh one side, and the Saronic 
on the other, and the conflnes^of Attica p the north, and 
Ponnfh to the south-^a length of about twenty miles, and a 
breadth of about eighteen It is a country of rocks and ster* 
lie plains And yet Megara flourishes m Grecjian lustory with 
a dynasty of kings, and from her m^eikbondant poptuatidn, 
planted a cdlony on the coast of Sicily Her power must have 

been at one tmte considerable, as Pencles, lealous of the in- 
creasing wealth of Mogsra, forbade the Atbetumm nU mtei- 
course with the rival state The three handred Megaieans, 
at the battle of Platssaf and thl^tweiity galleys nitbesaa-flght 
; lit Salami^; show fliat Megaxtt; though sn^U w Temtoiy^ Wflfl 
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not w^tmg in armies or fleets. It is only in connection with 
the general affairs of Greece that the name off Megara figures 
m histoiy. A Imo m Cn^ro has presen ed the name of Euclid, 
the founder of a school of philf^Viophers who behoved m the 
etenuiy of the world. This line has saved frcMi oblivion almost 
the only name of not<‘ that Megara produced. 

Megara, however, like all the other slates ol Gietce, mitiga- 
ted the fine arts, twelve rollossal stahies oi the pagan gods 
adoied her temples, and other statues of Praxiteles attraefod 
to her the lox era of art The modem town is u ( ollection of 
stone cabins, and the^whole population would not ecjual the 
numbei of Megurean soldiers at Platsca. Of antiquities, we 
saw nothing bu/ two ancient statues, made from a stone re- 
sembling gr* 11 te TJiey we#e worn down fty time to shape- 
less^locks ol stone I he am lent ‘^apoit of Nisetib} »‘t some 
distance on the Siroiiu GiAf, and w»s connected with Me- 
gara a double wall. 

After a breakfast of eggs and milk, we 8 t»t off for Coiinth. 
As we travelled up the mountains, we saw tlie distant sum- 
mits of Parnassus, gilded by the rajs of the rising sun. AVe 
contmued t<t ascend the mountains until we came to a lofty 
summit, wheie we fell into the ant lent paved-way which k^d 
into Pclopoimesus from Attice Here we saw remains of rlio 
anoient gate wlu< h marked the bomidary between the Morea 
and Northei ii Gre(*ce IIen» is supposed to have siobd the shir 
erected by The e is, which bore on the southern side tl e in- 
scription— Here IS Peloponnesus, not Ionia,” and on the nor- 
thern—** Here is not Peloponnesus but loma.” We had now 
entered the Morea road here called the KnAa biah'* 
(bad load,) dc^aen edits name On one side of us rose t)j^>,. 
precipitous height ► of a mountain, whfte sei eral hundn^d teet 
oelow rolled the waCers of tlie Saronic Gulf The road was so 
narrow, that it was with difBeulty we kept oui horses m the 
IMth w^ were obliged to dismount and lead the horses— a 
stumble would have dashedr thorn to pieces on the rocks be- 
low. To heighten the effect of the scene, the guides enter- 
tained us with a story of a party of Turks, who had been cut 
to pieces and throv u over the precipioos by a band of Greek 
robbers. The nar aiion was suddemy interrupted by the ap- 
^rance of somn AlbanMns in the pass before us. They had 
descended from the rocks above, and stood leaning upon their 
i^iiuakef fi in the midst of the path, surveying us with the ut- 
though it was evident either we or they 
fh« thad* As we advanced, howevee ttiey began to 
imMat, ima in e fow idbfnents they had ecaled the rodkt, and 
we lost gight of This singular apparitioo of aimed meu 
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in flu« fiolitttir pass Ixad gomnwhat alarmed us, and we ejt- 
pected difficulty What was their otgect we tould not 
imagine , no words were interchanged^ and we were as gUA 
to get nd of thci| scowling mceS) as we bad been earpnsod at 
meeting them ^ey probably belonged to a band of robbers 
■who were known to haunt the festnesses of the mountain 
Finding us in strong force, and all«armed, and moreover 
Franks, they piobably thought it not pnident to attack us 
Here it -w as that Theseus destroyed the robber Sciron, wjio 
obliged trai ellers to kneel down and wash his feet, and while 
engaged in this, precipitated them ow the rocks The point- 
ed rocks m the sea beneath are said by Oviel to bo the bones of 
torot S( irrasjlhe pme bender, also had his haunts hereabouts. 
ITe amu8( d himself With fieiujgihe legs of travellers to pines 
bent uoub1(‘, and then #iflbnnff them to rebound, by *Much 
the bodies of Ins MttiraH#werc tom asunder Theseus \eTy 
a]»piopnately rewarded these two lobbers with the applica- 
tion <n their own ingi luous im entions A modem Theseus, if 
we were not mistaken m the chaiactei of the simster-lookmg 
peisonages we had met in this road, might here fmd employ- 
ment for their phil mihropii labouis After r most toilsome 
ai'irch on foot oiei this dangerous road, beneath a scorching 
sun, we descended mto the little plain in which lies the 
hnnili‘t of KinOta • • 

Kineta is a rolleehon of miaerabJe hoi eh of mud, m a 
marsh, and the inhabitants looked like spectres Instead of 
finding any i(‘po$e here, we were so toitnred with gnats and 
fleas, that We were o^bliged to resunif^om journey in the con- 
suming heat of noon In an hour more we reached a church, 
^neai which we foimd a spiing Throwin^r ourselves down 
beneatli some olive trees, we tools a alight refresliment, and 
then fell mto a sound slumber, from which we were aioused 
at thiee to pursue our journey to Corinth Remonntmg our 
horses, m an hour more we pissed the village of Ifasida, the 
ancient Bidus, and late m the ^eruoon amved at Kalamadbi, 
the ancient ]^rt of Seboemus Just as we reached Kala- 
machi, tikfthicva came to land with a party of Hydnotes, on 
their way to Connth The attimtion of the quidnurm of the 
village was divided between our^ honourable selves and the 
Hydnotes It was soon, however, altogether tiansfdired to 
j the Hydriotes, for the party consisted chiefly of women and 
girls , they were somewhat abash^ at our Frank costumes, 
Our guide, half savage as he was, had a keen eye to beauty, 
and followmg the light of impair of bleok eyes, he led ue to 
the boat 

The Wt was laden with Greek wine An old women* 
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who seemed to the propiiete^js of the rorpro, ott’eied nn some 
wme, while the girls boe iced on shore, standing m observing 
silence vilule we drunk. I too^s a enj) of the wme aw an 
excuse for a inoie minute glance at thesf* HVdiiote beautu^s , 
end While I was looking ofrer the rwn the wine tru kling 
^ down upon the satxd This set th(‘m hiughiritf, in which no 
all joined, and restraint vanished Thev weio «i iin nv, gay- 
hearted set, and seemed to think that their beautj would lo$e 
' notlimg by good bumoui Tliey had 

Those large black eyes that dash ou you a volley 

01 rays that say a thoubaud tiaiigs at once , 

while the eoiunal of tioweiw that eoveied their ravem lodvs, 
set oF then charms with great effi*'*! And yet they weie 
eimplo peasant guls Thou was the national costume, 
gay apd brilliant as it has boon foi ages The Tome elegance 
of tho chmato pervades all classes, and there is no lews puetiy 
m the cloudless skies and picturt^wque scenery ot Greece, than 
in the customs and temperament of her people Bviou'm de- 
Bcnption of ilaTdee, the fisherman’s daughtei , might anwwei 
for one of those island beantios, who came upon us in this 
wilderness of mountain and glen, like the flash of a wunbeam 
through a rifted cloud Hhe wasona of th beautiful creations 
of these warm climates, wheie the late is i)ttn<>pa 7 cnt with 
passion and feeling. 

Heart ou her bps, and soul within her eyes, 

Soft as hoT clim% and sunnv as liei skies. 

Jt was late at night when we ptuxmI at Coiinth 
were glad to find a clean and comfort ai lo Khan, w liorc' we 
could repose 0111 jaded boWs after the rough ride we had 
ov er t^e mountains from Megaiu UTio master of this khan 
was a Cefalodian Tlie Cofalonians are a mongrel race, being 
descended from' tho Maltese, Vt*netians, and Greeks, who hav e 
^ euccesRiv cly possessed or jiopuiatod the Ionian islands They 
are not hold in much esteem by tho Grec'ks of the Morea and 
the Arclujw'logo, w)io icgards them rather as tbroignera, than 
^a» descendants flora the pure Hellenic stock. Our host, if 
rumour was to be believVd, had ]»rosenod all the woise 
characteristics of his progenitors An Englishman had sud- 
denly disappetred from his khan, womefew months before, and' 
had JWVm Tbeen lieard of since the night he slept m it Suspi- 
cionadffoul play reeled onfheCefaloman. Tn any other country 
ihati Greece, sui^icions Would Rave lead to judicial inquny, 
and justwe wotfid have vmdicated the abused laws of hospV 
iity Huoh things were of two liuquont occurrence to ex^ 
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ciLi niucli notice, in a country just <»mcrging fiom a slate of 
anal eh}, lletently, through the eifod» of the go\einint^t, 
the roads have bc<‘oiiie moitjusafe, and, though the trdMllei is 
111 constant upprjlieiisioiij from the wEdemesa of the ia»untiv, 
and the lawltss chaidchT of the inhabitants, yet h(» is rarely 
put lu jeopaulv of liis life. TIw' physiognoinv of the (’tla- 
touian Mtis not calculated to disiredW" the A'poits touching 
bis house 1 lie life of a ha\ener in (liecce is one of const luit 
mhentuM' and hazard, so we concerned ouisehcs as htUe as - 
possible (db<uit these and similar tab's. Hie bright eyes of 
the fair llyduotes Me had ind at Kalnuuuhi flashed across 
our iiudnifflit ^e^erleH ofteiier than the daggeia ot assassins 
As Me had ciossed the Istlj^mis <!iftei night, mo rotiaied 
our steps the snc(eedmff day, to examine it nioie at Itisuie 
Inst (‘ad of a sandy ncch T>f land, i4 is a low locky nclgc'* Ihe 
thin soil occasjunaJl? rc^•als Th(* lOfky foundation beneath 
'ria<’eK of the canal begun by Neio, ii(*ar the shore of the bay 
of Le<“ha‘uni, may yet he seen Ihe idea of cutting a canal 
a( loss the Isthmus, thouf^h (uitej tamed by IVnander, Julius 
( a‘sar, (^nhgula, and Atticus llerodes, was never put m exe- 
cution, till the tinn of N('io lie siniously attempted, it, hut 
tile disturbance m the western part of the Roman Eihpire 
nsMllod him to Rome, and the design was abandoned The 
route of the canal followed the narrowest jmrt of 

the Isthmus, between Lecha'um and poit Sc'ha'nus, over 
whiih the (»ieeks weie aci'ustomed to diaw their light gallics 
and vesbols from gulf to gulf They thus avoided the long 
and circuitous passage aipiind Cap(‘t41atapan. As the com- 
mercial cities of Egiumand Sicyon lay near^tUe the extremity 
f the (Yissean gul^ and there were other important parts 
along its sliore«, the trade across tlfe I^tBmus must onechavt* 
been very gn'at* The rocky sjime ot th(» Isthmus would 
n*)ider it expensive and difficult to cut a canal though 
poifectly feasible to the modem engineering. The 

breadth of the Isthmus* between Leemum and Kalamnchi 
is about tlin'e miles and a half The ancient Isthmian wall 
followed nearly »the course of the canal ; it b<f*gaii ftirthcr 
southward of the bay of Lechieom, and stretched over to the 
port of Rchmnus* It enclosed ih^ two harbours at its ex- * 
freinitie8,*aiid at Lechcvupi terminated m a caatle, the founda- 
tions of which are yet to bo seen. This wall was ol' very 
ancient coustniiction, as the diftbrent states of Greece were 
too jealous of each other to permit such a barrier between the 
Peloponnesus and Bellas to*«remwDb standing, vchon a more 
advanced civilisation had rendered them fomiidable nvals. 
T\m wall was designed to protect the Cormthiims np 
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invasion -fo fho north* If wa*^ ronewod by fho Ooths, Veno- 
tmns, and Tuikn, as they poasosscd tlienj8clv(»8 of C^oniith. 
The renjaitis of the ivall show the wnjk of its difTorent archt- 
tecfi> hut particularly Ihal of <iie ^ 'onetians n .d Greeks 
ITus \Vall, in its course across the Idllnnus, iiu luded the 
Jhtntm, or sucred cn<domu*e, m wliicli was tlic Temple of 
pfuue We discovered traces of the euciosure of the tem- 
])U of Neptune, a stadium, and a theatre, about a (puirter of a 
mile from Kalannclu. Drokeri fiaimients of colmnus indicate 
the existence ol sevc*ral hirffo edifices within tlie ihantm. 
Pausanias, desciihmg tl\e hacrt'd endosui'e, snys— ^^The re- 
miirkolih' olipMdH here aie a theatre and a stadium, both con- 
structed ot \^hi^» tnnible In apjiroac hiuf? the tomple of 
Neptune, thei ne, on one side) Ntatiies ot Athletas mUo ha>e 
been wtoilous m tht‘ HthiiHiiu ^ramet, ajid ou the other, nine* 
tr<»es, planted, for the most pNrt, m a ttraight line. ITi>oti 
Ihi^ 1enipl(‘, whnh is not \eiy large, shind Tritons, in the 
pronnos, ?ne two statues of Neptnm*, one of AlnpUitrite, and a 
tonrth, of the sea , all thesi* figures arc of brass. Witluu the 
hacred ondosure, tt> tin* left, is the temjile of Palsnmou, con- 
taniuig tile wtJttues of Nfjitune, Leucothoa and Pala?mon. 
There IS anothei jikus', culled the Adytum, which has a sub- 
terrnnejin ontruuce, where P.ilminon is said to bo concealed, 
'rhere is also an tuicieut sanefimiy,* culled tlio altar of the 
(\voiO|H»«, when* sacrmei's an* made to them.’* 

PauHauiuM Msited ffrt'ece about the second eouturj of tiie 
(^hristian era, near fifty yeais iiltei the destruction of Corinth 
by TMiinnmus. lie found ^tho saired buildings of the Isthmus 
not oni} in h good state of pn^senatioiv, but beautified and 
enriched by the giKs of the Itomun eo^.i'ulg. Afticus llerodcs 
had placed witlim theflTieripn*^tneraliiiagiVificout dedications; 
and, subsequtmtly to tlie time of Pausamas, tin* pn\ate nimii- 
ficeiice of juventianus udonied the s.icred precincts with the 
t<‘niplea of (^eres, Prosemne, Jlaccims, and 0iana, besides 
numerous buitdiugs for the accommodation of the Athletap, 
who contended in the Isthmian games, llio buHAmgs stood 
witlun the sacred gro c. I’he Isthmian Wall dafeuded the 
IJicrum, and it was probably to protect the sacred buildings, 
«ns much as any thing else, ^atit was on*cted. The Isthmian 
were amgAg: tfie most celebrated <»f the (bvcian gumco. They 
seem Jwuvo b<»en constituted chiefly of athletic si>orts. The 
‘^eiUMrposifion of Corinth, and its easy access by seu; drew 
gigjr numherii from all parts of the Grecian possessfous to 
ijfl&ase graines, and flp soor^d wq®^ they esteemed, tliat they 
V. ete contiunediyjfcer the destruction ofCorinithby the Siooniansj 
to whon^tiie llomaos had intrusted their direcSon. 
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A noble tribute to tbe departed groatnewH of Greece wae 
twice mo$t touchingly paid at these gvom by the Roman ge*- 
nemle* It was during one of the cetebratious, in the midst of 
assembled thowands, thatlPitns Quinctiue Flatmnius restowHi 
liberty to Greece. Having defeated Philip of Macecfon m his 
ambitious attempts after the sovbigniy of Greece^ on his 
turn to Rome, Flaminius stopped at the Isthmus durmg the 
festivities. Silence being commanded by sound of trumpet; a 
herald went forth and made proclamation^ ^^That the Bomaiv 
Senate^ and Titus Quinctius Flaminius> tlie general and pro- 
consul, having 'van^uislied King Philip and the Macedonians, 
took off all impositions, and wiiiflSirew all garrisons from 
(Greece, and restored liberty, and their own lawg and pnvi- 
leges, to the Corinthians, Loonans, &c.” Plutarch says, that 
the proclamation bein^a second^time pronounced by* tlie he- 
rald, produced Huclwan excitement among the people, that, in 
the transport of tlirir jby, the slwmt they sent up was so 
prodigious, as to be heard as far as the sea. The )>eopIe Jeft 
their seaf^i ; there was no further regard paid to the diversions 
—all hasteued to embrace the preserver and protector of 
(rtoe^e. Such wa-si the effect of the loud 8hov|s from the mul- 
titudes assembled, that a flock of crows, flying over at the 
^time, foil into the theatre. Two centunfs after, Nero again 
coiifert*d the gift of liberty at these games. Ascending the 
rostrum, he himself pronounced an HaAngue, in which he de- * 
dared tbe Grecians free, and at liberty *lo be govoined by 
their own laws 

Ihe two harbours of Gorinth, on the (Visst'au and Saroiiu; 
gifts, Lechmum and Gfewhieie, are*?arely resorted to by mo- 
dern ua^ igntors. Ileiummg to Gonntli, from Kalamacni, we 
examined the siti’t)! reuchrem. Nothing remains of the an- 
cient town but heaps of atones, send H part of the mole which 
defended the harbour. Temples of ^ tmus, iBsculajuus, and 
Isis, crowned the heights around the port; and upon a rock 
in the sea, stood a braz^^ atiftue of Neptune, Kalomaclii is 
now the port of entry on the Haronic gulf. AlVe sjfcopi)6d yr ^ 
Hexamilia, a village about hndway between the Isthmus, 
where it is six miles across. The vicinity was interesting to 
us as Americans, as the seal of a eolcmy,establishQd under fhg 
auspices of one Of oiir countiyiiten. Iloctor Howe, of Bos- 
ton, no*les« known as an ardent phijhellomst than aphilau- 
tlirojnst, here made a settlement of Greek fhmilies, tnat had 
been impoverished and reduced to mis^ by the war; a hos- 
pital was also bu,ilt, and schopls established. It was the de- 
pot of provisions and artioftSi acRWrom America^ which were 
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bei’e at fiiit gratuitMisly distributed ; subsequently, labour 
Vos paid for in article^ of subsistence and apparel ; imple- 
ments of trade and agriculture were also distrguted, and the 
colony, under the immediate direction of Dr,%owe, became 
, a model, which bad a most bcnedcial effect on the surrounding 
. population. 'ITie government granted Dr. ITowe near ten 
thousand acres for the usa of this colony. ' We were reminded 
.of these facts by a Gr^k familj*^ at Hexamilia. who had been 
fecipients of the bounties of American charlt 3 ^' They bore 
the most affecting testimony to the benrvdeilt zeal and devo- 
^ tion of Dr. Howe. It was pleasant, in this distant land, to 
be treading in thrs footsteps of one who had done so much to 
exalt his coflii^>y in the cslimati^ of the friendi of humanity. 

No where have I been more iorcibly struck with fJie insta- 
bility of human greatness, ‘thgn in fraversing the ysitd of 
anfcient Corinth. Of this opulent arkd powerful city, whose 
commerce extended to all parts of the habitable world, and 
whose riches grew into a proverb, hardly a vestige exists.' 
Seven Doric columns of a temple of the most remote antiquity 
alone remain of all the monuments of this proud metropolis. 
Corinth, fojr a loiig period, ‘ stood at the head of the Ac^ian 
confederacy, , which, through a judicious and peace-loving 
' policy, became the most powerml pf the states of Greece; 

^ Its increasing power attracted the jealousy of Rome. In nv 
venge fbr an insult, to the- Homan ambassadors, Corinth 
was razed, to the ground by the consul Mummius ; all the men 
were put to death, the wonum and children sold into slavory, 
and th(? city was wrapt rn hames g)r several days, untirit 
was reddeed to a 8]j^)okmg heap of ruins. Restored a hundred 
and fifty years afterwards by Julius C'msarJt was sacked and 
plmiderbdby the G6M ^^afttrrwards rebuilt by the Venetians, 
it was again destroyed by Mahomet 11. The statues and 
paintings sent '\to l6ly by Mu&mius, from the plunder of 
Cdrinth, created in the 'Romto; that taste for the arts , for 
w'l^ch thty^itbaequettriy became so' disringuishod. ^ They bfe- 
to thd cohshl os of war, but insteutdjbf reSemng 

te bimSetf, aft Ciccto says, Jmmrhr ormt^ 

? ^ mo^nligible ppsltidn f^jr a (Commercial metropolis* than 
fhalilbf Corinjh cannot bq ccm^^ Sea:ted at the imiiid of 
istemus, yrith^apaoioU8 harbours oh the^Wo gulfs 
either side, she pomniunjicated bnee 
"fte'.Adriaitiq and the imd beeafee for 

“felisnd Asia. ' ftetet^epfeopieofthb Bastandthe West 
of thP remote countries that lay 
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of Lprv])f, for the fabricH and productions of Greece, and of 
Ihe couulnea on ilie Adriatic. The wealih gamed by com- 
merce disposed the Coriiitluana to peace. They iireferrod the 
I'oso and pleasuV of luxury to the glory of arms, aijd h(‘U('e 
it is that Cormtii makes no* couspyuous figure m the military 
historj of CJreece. To the Christian, Connth lias some inter- 
est, from the fact, that St. Paul madi^it his abode for a ye.ir 
and SIX months. He left behind a number of followers, as liis 
KpistU'H to the Corinthians show. 

The Done <ejnplf4 mentioned above, i-i su]jpi»sed to be of 
gr*Mt autiqnity, and to have belonged to (h<Han Corinth, 
fieako assigns it a date us remote as seven cent dries before 
the Christian e^^. This opinion is founded on the ajipoanince 
of th(3 columns, the sTifnrtuess A the shaft of which, compared 
with the diameter, H 3 miitenayy different from .any of the 
Doric (Hiificeb «vhos(*/)ngip m ^nowu. They are also moiio- 
lithes, which is another t'ssentinl differem^e from all other 
Doric i'olmmiH. These se\en columns stand within the yard 
of a peasont’s house. Not tai from them an* the nunains of a 
lloraan amphitheatre, and this w all that remums of (’onnth 1 

Having completi*! our examiiiation of the ancient sites, we 
Kscended the Acro-Conntluih. The ascent is very steep, and 
occupied us near an hour. Pa«»sing through several gates, w(* 
arrived upon the iilatfomfof the mounjjun. Here we found a 
auKill garrison of Albanians. They were young men, and had 
all ]tarticipated in late revolution. Tliey were, as all the 
Albanians an*, of light and slender hgun*, though en»ct and 
linn m step. 1’l«»y are well adapted for mouulaiu warfare, 
being agile, and capable^ of supportillg an extmordinary de- 
gree of fatigue. Their ti*ade is war, and tHly enlist under the 
Crescent and (Vos* witli equal ^idiffwnet* to tho tenets of 
those for whom they tight. Cruel, uiraparing, vindictive, and 
brave, they are tembh* foes, and ackiiowl(*dging no allegiance 
to law or religion, hnmanity qy justice has but little influence 
with tliem. They are no less ijwn k and active in their move- 
mentijf, than iu their perceptions, and in times of g;,reat comnio- 
tion, the common soldier frequently riS(*« tVoth the ranks to 
the Divan. They rise with thesword and rule with tV sword. 
Alehemet was a common soldier, and he is a mild speci-» 
men, bai*as he is, of the ati*ociouB*and tyrannical disposition 
of the Albanian. Tho Albanians‘.form a considerable part of 
the troops of the sultan, and they are the only Soldiers 
uijoii whom he can count m an hour of need — ^provioed he paya 
them well. pThey are of *So|avonic origin, and their language 
is a conlused jargon of Romaic, Italian, and Slavonic. Their 
physiognomy is ruffian and brutish, and 1 xievnr UtlM pne of 
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without m«itinc<i\oly foclmgr fin njy pwfoln They are 
^ h ird drinkers, nid have all the moo*#, witli but few of the vir- 
tues, of tx feoldiei 

The A(ro-Corii)lbus i« Hunoimdol byn wal , with embra- 
wuresi foi V.nuion Theie was but a ftwpit^cetf of cannon on 
tilt walls >Ve observed, Howclyerp »omu louff twenty fom 
j undirt*, IK lily oinimen tod with tbo Veiietiau aims, winch 
hid renumod lu the forfioss since capture b} the TuiK« 
*'lhe titadel was He\oiul times taken and letakeuby the (becks 
and Turks in tin J ist lovolnlion, and many a bloody I ittle 
has been fouprbt bent itb its battlonu nts II innln, lurk, (»oth, 
and Ifun, huebe^iejrtd '^t, and pnnedout then blood upon 
the isthmus below. 

** h li oould the blood hi fore her nod, 

Since ftittt Timoleoi^ljs brothei led, 

Or barfl d Tersi i s d# sp* t ilt d, 

Anbo from out the oitlh which drank 
The stre im ot shughter as rt sank. 

That singumc o<*ein. would o’ordow 
Hoi isthmus idly apre id below , 

Or ( ould the boucs ot ill the slam, 

Who fiei Hh'd there, be piled again, 

Thit iml pyiainid would ribe 

Moic xnuuiitALu Uko tUiough tliosi clcai skieS^ 

Than yon ioiv r cipp(d ^uopohs 
Which seems the veiy clouds to kisb ' 

till pe k of the mount nil is <i owned byachuich, which 
stands on th sit of i (oiupb ol \enus rionluw wc'ob 
f iiaed the ni >sj m i uih«* St \ lew I h ne seen lU any jidut of 
the world Uiiic< \ muht lu\e aduicssvd the seit of the 
Mu 5 ies »i the \ (i y w i>i d s of Hi p lot 

*'Oh, thou Painissus ' uhom 1 novi Bux\cy, 

Kot in the ti 011/7 of a di earner a oyc, 
m the fabred laud^or^ic of a lay, 

Ihit sostiiiff btiow clad thiougb thy nitive sky, 
fti tlu wild pomp of mounUiu 

1 01 it appeared didnictly lu view to (ho north, itsuuittmit 
^overcil withnno v^ghttonng in the ia>s of the Uke a dia- 
mond of puul llchcoaif md tli# whole rfluffo of those 
mountnni^ "which wcic cowsc^cnti^ to the Mases, nprfad their 
bold oufUnoH and snowy i)eik*« befoie us to th^nSrth IV 
ni^row IddiaioK % at <»■»» hvt, wi(h tho C,ulf of f^ipanto m 
ao fiu lut Sn>ytw and tlu' (>ulf of (‘fen to ‘’far 

“ana’ll hPiirUt” Malanna an(F“lhp w 1 «m that crown the 
an roSb tirfore tlw eye with all tl\eir glononi »mo- 
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ciatioiw, while the Adopoln of A.thtii«, Burmounted by the 
oidjestK laius of the Pnrlhenoti, weio visible m the distant 
Ihoufirh u( ir ljlt\ miles fiem m Tlie dearness and bnllnucv 
ol the atmosphe^fcn Gieece % astonwhing, and it w ilmost 
imjinssible ti» ostnnvtc lastly pi opoi turns and distances* B» - 
lund us by a ch lotic sea oi moantaids, the raorged baitu is of 
tin Pelopoiiiiesiis Suih i t ornlnintiou of mountains, seas, 
and phins iniest(»d with the most bAutilul hues ot earth 
aid sk^, toi ns a hndsiape of th' most diveise and sinking 
Inauty, while oviraU, pn try his shovnadmim that peo- 
ples tin Hilitadt ol iKtuu with the brightest (leitures ol 
imigtnitnu I he scene wis endnnttur and ^\e lemamed 
f n^iiiji upon it, until tin decliiimg sun had balhed tln» momi- 
tmi pi iks ^^lth^lle tiutiswliuh nlvvavs indicate the 
h ttiiig ot the great lunuHf » Sf ot d i>^ni tiu e beautiful le-fions 

Where the t mta*of thceeartCi, and the huts of the sky, 

In ooloui though varied, in be luty may vie. 

And the purple of ouan is deepest lu die, 

Where the virjfjin are soft as the ros>tK they twine. 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ' 

^ tore as( tnding tlu Aeio-( mnitlms, we toofc a di lught of 
Ml Wdteu of tin fount im Pmne, whtie Ptgisus wasdrmk- 
nijr when canud off b> IWltrophon to osist Inin in the lou- 
ipiest ol tv ClniiKn Ihis fountuiP is a still bod\ of 
wit u, St some depth below tin «uif >u of the hill It m said 
1 ) he thi Houue of othei springs in tlu t)^u 
( oiinth Hviftend ho i Iv ui thi i lolutioii f\nig luoss 
Mu euat liuhwin ootwteiMUe Moi f * id then d ol Oieete, 
d MIS conitantlv d udittd b> w n H hro» the m n it con* 

( lud ithoiemd k and th (c huud^ul Inikish houses 
KiTnilBe>, llie 1 ml ish i^ovein n, ffos4l sed a Inge palace, 
will h, with ils fount inn, baths, and gndena, w entmly 
dt^Uo^ed I he exlinsne pi nn of ( onntli wa^ well cniltna- 
ted, and <o\iied vvitli iihntnlimfti and oli\e gio>en. Ihe j»re- 
HHit naked and dii iry suifaie of the plum piew?ntR a'tj afiuct- 
nr picture of the horrors of w i I he towja was aevcnl 
times burnt, and hsjdl> a amgU laiikiah house rc*maxn« Iho 
nrw town is built on the siti of the aueient (onnth The 
Imuiiea of atone aud buck aie ma#, and more indicative of 
c omfort ihau tko Greek bouses geuei lUv aie C oimth is i JRing 
jftonX Its aeh&a, and mmjk il tlu government be as propiUou'? 
to It oa natunj IS, attiuv to an ippoitaut poaition m the new 
kingdom of Greece 
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piIAPTER VIll. 

\ 

Greek v'oraen.— Social tytannyw— Valley of Nemoa^j Battle of 
Orooks and Turks. —Buins of Kyoenas.-Ti^^lie tomb of Agatacm- 
non.— Journey to Ar^oa. — Approach to Argus. — Modern and 
ancient Aigoa— ilaiiui of Tiryna— Napoli 3>i Bomania. — Capo 
B'latria.— Axuriican choiity, ^ 

The imagination w so much cxcitocl ifv the oncomiaatic straiuH. 
of tin* (ireok pcx'tsi, and of IMr modt»iii mutators, upon tin* 
beauty of the d<*Bet*ndan<s of Helen, that we expected, at 
every step, to bt» dazzled with their brilliaue3^ Even in 
C'oniitli, which once hoiv the palm of f<*male beauty — (’orintb, 
th*' (hrcoau clianiiH of whosi* daughters caused many a truant 
Ulynsi's to fo^et liw Penelope — that Conuth, of which Ana- 
creon sang lu his time — ^ 

For beauteous nymphs it bears the sway. 

For none ecr beautiful sure as they.” 

' Oon 32. 

K\eii in this lauded (’omith/ we did not see a ftuiiale fiu’c that 
was even ^miely. Ylij' *ra\ellei‘ naturally tunis from tho ' 
Mew of nature, to Ihc'ir fairest wHirks of mortal mould, and 
for my part, fine Vicimer}'^ and biight diniys appeal'd to lose vf 
jiart of thoir uttractiws, (find nature to* he niggardly of her 
jajr gifts, where the nice of the woman was not as bt'autifnl 
as the soft lakes and mountains among which she dwidt, and 
as radiant with the unclouded light of jieace and love, as tlu^ 
sunny skies which o’er-cauojSed her laud. U may be a coni?! 
celt, but it always seiuned paradoxical to nie> to expect to 
find a countiy wh{»i< the lH*auty of nature wap not mirrored ' 
back from the fare of woman. 

We mtifit attiibuto the present d<*at<h of female beauty in 
Greece to the miseries of war, and the hardisdups of *a countiy 
whore, till within a few years, the Imshauuman tilled liw 
fields, armed to the teeth, and the Mijife reared her ohildrm, 
and Uudied her ho^ehold fires in the depths of mountain 
caves, firom whence she was sometimes mailed forth, like the 
Maid of BaragJtssa, to oirect the murderous engines of war, 
or raifMfthe drooping courage of her husband and sons. There n 
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in alsd somofhmff in tlio proHont ban! lot of the Grook women 
11»at ('laimn our sympathy. The women in (i recce are obliged 
to submit to the ujirdcHt toil, |Lud arc kept in a subjection hltlo 
c’n*dital)le to theii^ lords. TOcy participate not only the 
labour of the litdds, hut are obliged to perform several Of the 
erer kinds of labour which task even masculine strength. 
The peasant women at thirty have the^ appearance of tilty ; 
brtmz(»d by <he sun, and diallgurod by excessive labour^ tlieir 
shrivelled feoturcfl sadly disappoint the enthusiastic traveller, 
who expects to meet iij|Cvery female face a Zoe or a Haidee, 
The (fveoks sHll retain tlm woAt fea,Jnn's of the social ty- 
ranny of the INirks. Women art* k(»pt in the strictf^st seclu- 
sion, and debari’ctkall nmle society, (‘xcept that of their ueav- 
est relations; even in lj\tenderStTairsoi love they cannot act 
without restraint. BlarruT^e is iiotl^ng more than a barorain, 
arrai)g(»d between the lb*idtw»onf and the pa rent a of the wife; 
the wiahea or feelings of u 5 ouiig girl are nmdy consulted, 
and she is oblitrecl fo gi\e her hand to one whom sho meets 
ft>r the fii-Ht time at Ihe altar. /Instead of being the companion 
of her husband, slit' boeonies ln« s\a^e. The little society that 
in GrtH'co is <»\tr(*mely insipid, from the absence of thr* 
softiTsex; and I euimot but think Ibal the lougb and harsh 
manners that pivvaiJ, would lie softimt'd and retined by (h(» 
HOciHl charms of women. •Tlie Gn»ek bdies of the higlier 
clas'^es are not wanting in personal aitriU’tious, and their 
quick and brilliant imaginations would serxi* as a foil to the 
presejit somewhat dull and h»tharS|^ tempeiMinent of soeitdy 
in GiveOe. But a visible im])vo\ <*i\nj is now taking place; 
society begins to open its portals to hef who constitutes its 
In’ightest oniatnent, ajjd imbuew if with all ift? elegance and 
iranty. A few Greek ladies now into social inter- 

course, and as lime and l^'urojioan influences W(»akou existing 
jirejudii'es, the immbt^r will increase. T\n^ female school of*' 
Mr, Kill, nt Athens, will have a Jiappy eflbet in this point of 
view. The return of so many young girls to their families, 
witli their natural graces heightened by mentirt accompMsh*- 
meiits, viai matoially aflbet the tone of society, and must, in 
the end, slvnild similar schools be established, restore woman 
to her legitimate supremacy. • 

Two days tepOBO at Corinth bad refreshed both steed and 
rider. W$;b tho rising of the sun wo were in the saddle for 
Argos. Leaving the plt>in of Argoe, we ascended among the 
hills which oijjm into the Morea, ^J'he road, which was no- 
thing more than a pathway, and that so rarely trod as to be 
with difBoulty troc^, led over fbugh Imd precimtons gfound. 
C)n our right, the sides of the hills, of a bright rcdSsalour,’ 
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were pierced with nuinoro'as cavew, o^ce the resort of the 
henditti who infested this pjass. We were obUcfed to dismount 
And wslkr as the horses could hardly maiiitoin their footing 
aruong the rocks and 'bushes wjiicli imped d the way. Two 
hours*' journey from Corinth, we entered the narrow valley of 
Cleonae. The nuns of Cieoneo covered the brow of a conical- 
shaped hill, near the head of the valley. Ihe town seems to 
l ave been built on Q?tijicia} terraces, around the summit of 
the hiJ). H could not have been of any great size, though its 
mins would indicate a remote antiquity. It is known only as 
one "of the guardian cities of the Neuxeau games. Climbing 
again into the roountifn, we followed the road, un<il it con- 
ducted us into the Valley of Nemea. We entered the valley 
near to a Turkish fountain, ^ Uich wy* )ok ior the fountain of 
Archonjorus Some trineller has Ur.'ognSwd a Jieap of stones 
near at hand, as the tomb ofu)phelteH,/he unlucky child, who 
was here stung to death by a Merjanit, while bis nurse Hypsi- 
pile, (Conducted A-drashis to the fountain. As Opheltes is a 
poetic character, I did not disturb Ins repose by any question 
of ^n^ cscisteiHH', or his tomb. I always touud' it much more 
agreeable to lall in with tradition, and not to derange any 
pleasant muiings which live imagination might be prone to, in- 
dulge, by lexatious inquiries alter the sober reality t)f poetic 
heroes. ,, 

Letn ing our liorsi^s to pasture on the green herbage growing 
around tlio fountain, we passed o\er to the ruins of the temple. 
Only three Done coluimi« an* standing, though several lie 
prostrate tind broKen uroi; id. The temple stands in the middle 
of the valley. The vabej is so Small that theweyc can steadily 
take in the whole ( iuMunfenmceVt a glaiu^e. Jhin* were cek^ 
bratefl the NiMiiear^ games, many of wlwse vietopous uthlctro 
have received on inui?ort‘Ality from the poetiy of Pindar. Ne- 
mea' lies about midway between Argos and Corinth, so that 
these games were easily accessible to the Corinttnaus and Ar- 
gives, who resorted to thom^m great numbt'rs. 'Du> valley is 
shaiK'd like a stadium. Tho spectators, seated on both sides 
of *the lulls, winch ^lop^ dovvn iiVtq valley, could have a 
full view of the gpmf - A solitary shepherd, hiding his ftock 
at tlie bottom of iW valley^ was the oiily being 'we saw in it 
Ihe imagination was bi^y tn re-peoi»ling the solitude of this 
^luwteml valley, with the busy multitudes thSi thronged 
it during 1 he cidebration of the games. The fhneral orator, the 
commepioratiK* poet, the ambitious ’ athletae, tlie flying clia- 
note th^t in the race, the tlmusandM of spectators 

eefimm the bills, or valkip^ beneath tte shadeof the sacred 
yielded to time; and.solitudeand desolation usurp 
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'feho flconp onco atiimaled by tumulhioue lifo» Tlierp in tiot> a 
tiep in the valley; and, aa l)odwoU remarks, ‘*fhe (breat 
winch aupplied ifcrcules wi|i hi» club, could not, at preaont 
fumibli a connnoiBwalkujg -stick.” * • 

Hegaming the road to Argos, we^ontjinK‘d among the hills 
until we entered the pass of Dewmktj which conducts into 
the Argolic plain. A inmhmr^ or low inrall, was pointed out 
bv the guide at the month of this pass, as a part of the en- 
tnuiclinients behind which the Gn*eks concealed thimisehes in * 
an ainbu8cad(* upon yio Turks, The Ottoman amiy, under 
Mahmoud Pasha, obliged to wdieat flym their position on the 
idnin of Argos, were making their wa) in disorder through 
this paaa to rorinlh, '^on they were attacked by the Mainotes, 
under Niketas, Tln^^w'KIiocted attack throw them into 
confusion, while the Gnvlvrf noured down upon them from ail 
sides of the past. Tdt' Tmks amiarently paralysed by fear, 
made little or no lesistauce, and, it is said, rushed nit o the 
midst of th(* Creeks, with sheathed sabres, and thCir hands 
bfTore thi^ir^ejes, blindly, and with a most strange futuitv, 
courting death. I'hey were cut down by thousands, and it 
was only the rapacity of the Crocks for plunder tjut pievented 
the entire destrucliou of the Ottoman army. . We saw several 
caves in the mountains bordering the pass, probably the haunt 
of the Nemcan lion winch Aamcd hereal^mts. 

Tins pass opens upon the Aj’golu plam near to Mveenae. 
The capital or Agamemnon stands upon the I)row of a hill 
which IS completely isolated by tt\b(‘d of a mountain torrent 
on one side, aud a deep i alley on i^ther The surrounding 
mountains tower abo\e it, and iti(‘8Ts in shadow and solitude. 
‘‘The savage gloom oJj^the naked and masssn e roi^ks, and the 
wild and dreary scenery of mountuiit ixvifi klen around it, make 
the Hitiialion exccedmglv romantic, 'flu* foundations of the 
CVclojiieau walls, which girt the citadel around, rnnam Arm 
and unshaken as the rock on which thev are based. The area 
within tho circuit of the walls is strewed with broken ]pot- 
tcry. We entered the of the city through the princi- 

pal gate, known as ^be Cate of Lions.” The architrave of 
this gate is an enonnous block of stone, fifteen feet long, rest- 
ing on two others, liajf buried lu tlig earth, also of very large 
dimensions. Aboie the gate the iigures of two lions are 
actilplured^ in half relief, resting against a Jiillar which sepa- 
rated them, lliis sculpture is &e most ancient in Greece ; it 
goeaback to a imiod anterior to the time of the Trcjan war. 
It was through this gate that '‘©ng of men*’ issued forth 
to the conquest of Iqum^ HeJe mny be said iw bo41|gbW*i- 
ning of poetic history. Standing among these ruins/lH^val 
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with the earliest sfructxires rawed by the hands of man, the 
mind felt oppi-eHsed with the weight of time, and the imagina- 
tion became (Hiufused and lost in^ho dim uad niisly vista of 
^rs that conducted it to the remotest period of history. 
Nature and the works of cuan, blackened and scarred by the 
storms of ages, liore frown upon each other, and seem to chal- 
lenge a comparison of ilieir anfic^rnty. Not a sound broke the 
stillness and solitude of this antique city, save the nois(» of tho 
stones which slid from beneath pur feet into the ravines lie- 
low, or th(‘ howl of a wolf startled his lair by this un- 
wonted intrusion uptm ,+he domain to which he had succeeded 
the “ King of Men*' as sole master. 

hlycense wa« destroyed by ^be jealous Argivos 568, B. (^, 
and it is BUti|)v;sed to he upwards of J5,.ce thousand years old. 
Pausnnias round these reniwin^, sixtetni mitunes ago, in tlu^ 
same condition as they present thimisLdves to the modern 
traveller, and it is probable, that tliey have remained in thinr 
pi'csent state ever since the destniction of the city. In the 
area, enclosed by the parallel walls in front of the Gate of 
Juoiis, tlie courts of judicature and public markets were held, 
a custom whioJi exists to tliis day in some parts of th(‘ East. 
Passing out of this gate, wo descended towards the plaAi 
of Argos, At a short distance from the citadel, we came 
to the Huliterranean* structure, known as the treasury of 
Atreus, or the tomb of Agamemnon. The entrance to this 
tomb is, like that of Myce^iae, between walls, and througit 
a gate fonned of a liugejlstone, supported on two others 
in an upright positiqn> f* The nrelutrave is twenty-seven 
feet long, se\ent(^*ii feid wide, four feet and a half tliick, aad^ 
would weigh more than ou<‘ hundrerl md /Jiirty-six tons. The' 
interior nf the seimldlut. is^of a conical form, and is ab(»ut fifty 
feet high from the apex to the floor, and i^ built of large squan‘ 
stones, carefully adjusted. Lighting a fire, we coujd distm- 
guish the whole chamber, aiid»through a narrow Qiiemng we 
passed iuio an adjoining one of smaller dimensions. The de- 
serted city, and the violated tomb of the ‘^Ehig of Mon,’’ 
here made us feel th*' beauty of those lines of Horace, who 
ycnfly reminds us, that the caplaiu-gcun al of Troy owes his 
immortality to the pen of llomer . 

** Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

. Beigu'd kings as great as he, and brav«, 

Whose huge ambition's now contain'd 
In the amtdl oomnass of a grave; 

In endless night tnev sl&p, unwept, unknown ; 

•{Khbmhadlheyto taakeaU time their own," 
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To have* stood within fho city wlu‘i\ce the King of Men” 
issued to the eonauest of T;|>y, wlu*re hg ivturned to ]>(» the 
A u tiiu (»f a dotne|(:ic tragedy', which still excites our sympathy 
m the rJectra of Sophocles, and to have trod tlw* gloomy tomli 
where his anhes once leposed, excited our fetdiugs ij^o much, 
that we remained wandeiing for hoik's m the mid-day h«*at, 
amongst these relics of the heroic ages.* 

Rarely have I seen more objects of classical iiiten^st cluster- 
ed togethiT, than in the approach to MyciShc. The ruined 
<ity of Aganieninoii slinds nt the head of th(* jilain of Argos, 
which unfolds itself to view, marked viith tlie sites of some of 
the most c^debrated scimes in classical history Here I might 
have been addresied ^"^hc wosds with which Sophocles in- 
trod iices.C)r«*steH to the^^y of las ancestors. 

^ • 

At length behdld what thy desiring eyes 
8o long ha VO sought . behold thy native soil^ 

Thy nuiohdoved AaooS, and the UALnow’n okovl 
Of lo, frantic maid ; on this Bide lies 
The liVoxAN voBUM ; on the left the fane 
Of JoMO| far 3 mow'd: behold < we como 
To lich and the slaughtVous hound 

Of Pelop’B hapleBfi race. 

• 

All thohc objects could be seen at n ghflice from the pass by 
which wo entered U])oii Myeeiiae^but all is now one undis- 
tinguiolmble mass of niui and isolation. The ro(‘k alone 
nmiains on which stood the “faiA^if Juno.” A few strag- 
gling olive trees mark (lie sitt* of tliA^lvallowcd grove of lo;” 
while of Argos and ” nch Myceuae,* no vestige remains but 
the violated tombs of*^* Peloji’s huph'ss^ave,” and the theatre 
in whjch were pertbrmed the trngedif s or Sojihocles, Euripides, 
and iKschylus. The Electra of . Sophocles has given a melan- 
choly mttTest to the rums of Alycerue, which exmtes our emo- 
tious no less than the lofty striins of Horner rf‘corditig thi* 
exiiloits of Agamemnon. 

Having ^^xamined the rums <»f Mycenae, we descended to 
tlm village of Kmbata, at the head of the plain of. Argos. 
Hence wo set out to crops the plain. Exhausted with the 
fatiguing ride from C’oniith, we wm^j^et more vexed by losing 
a dinner wlicb we exiieclod to pick up at Krabata, as there 
was not a stml loft lu the village, men, women, and child leu 
being engaged on the plain in gathering the harvest. Faint 
with hunger and fatigue, we commeiicea our journey over tlw 
plain in tlie fiercest of the nooiMgy heat. ' 1 have never been 
more oppressed with heat even in the deserts onxM»^We 
were too far from the gulf tu ibel th^ sea^breei/pe, and thefrosh 
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air ihai miglif be circulating on the mountain tops waa 
abut off by wall of rock which aurrounds the plam. Our 
horses too, weaned hv the chmhitlg of mou^ctams, could not 
be coaxed oi beaten into any thing beyond a walk. The sun’s 
rays glared ho fieri ely, that my straw hat no longer protected 
x\y h(Md, and I wan obliged to exchange it for the Fez cap of 
ihe guide, around whiah 1 hound a handkerchief as a turban 
peasants wore gathcnM m the wheat, and were scattered 
over Iht plain, chatting and singing at their labour, many of 
them withuuoo\ered lieads, penectly v^gardless of the heat. 
We ciossed th<" InachuH, th<' ^‘Ingens pater Inachus” of 
Htatius, whose nanow contained not a drop of water, 
and after noeily tbrt'o hoius weary ii^f^ frara Mycenfo, we 
struggled inio Aigos Not a soul wa^ stirring, except some 
la/y ouis which dogged oui hpfses’ heels, and uiged them on 
till we halted before a siiecies of mn ^ 

Rude as it wa«, tlie cool shade of its roof was exceedingly 
grateful to us The ground floor was occupied as a (’afe, in 
which a numbei of Greeks wore playing at billiards and dic(» 
Tlu landlord flalutuig us as * 3Iuofdi,^ the appellation of 
e>ery Prank traveller m Giwe, led us to some apartments 
above, where, stretching oiiiflelves upon the floor, we fell iiUo 
a sound Hlecj), regaidlesh of the ciaiiugs of our famished sto- 
machs Iht indetitigahle Eleah was occupied, dunng our 
slumber, in prepniing diimei, and when we awoke, wo weie 
agreeably saluttMl by the signtof a smoking pilqfmd an 

which might have chmtnied the palate of Epicurus him- 
self aftei such a jide JN Tmg, as a guide, on© of the many 
uichms who suiromidccj our doois the next morning, we 
ascended the Aciopolis^ to obtain A full view of the Argolic 
plain. On our way wQ? passed the theatre, which is on the 
aide of the lull , the Hoata aie c ut from the rock It is of the 
laigest dimensions, and is m an excellent state of preserva- 
tion It was cleared of^tho rubbish wluch concealed it for 
the National Assembly, which met liere dunng the revolution 
and whose suhservieucy was so adroitly used by Capo d’lstna, 
to stiengthen him m the possesBion of despotic power. It 
was a >ery appiopnate place, as some wag remajrked, **j)oter 
Joner h 

We had a magnificent prospect from the citadel. The whole 
plain bf Argos lay before us. To the northeast we discerned 
the city of Agamemnon, and beyond, the pass of Tfetus, where 
Herobiee slew the Nymean Uon. To ttie south the marsh of 
^ Lenm, the heunt of f ho.Hydj^ and the defiles which conduct 
*9toJ;hjt fewt of the Moxra. From ™ bosom of the plam 
rose '^itrojog Tirmtbus* lofty walls,” whose Cyclopean ma^ 
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sonaxy alike the power of man and fime , and ODi the 
other aide of the pilf, Napoli di Komania^ the ancient Natip- 
lion, hacked by* the citad^ of the Pajamede. To the ea«t 
atretched the Aifolir gulf, whoae smootfi waters lay tempting 
to the mariner as on the d^ when Jasoh launched hia haik 
upon them fe) sail in quest of the ghlden fleece, <)n the plain, 
peasants were harvesting the wheat m peace and joy, where, 
but a few years before, armies were encamped in hostile array, 
and burning crops aud villages marked the path of the invader* 
At our feel was the town of Argos, surrounded by a thinly-' 
planted olive grove, Hie skeleton of w^iat if was before the 
re\olntioii, # 

Modem Argos has been built within a few years pasf from 
the ruins of th? Ti»5j[ish towvi, winch was one of the most 
beautiful in the Morea.** It suttbred severely in the war, and 
was entirely consunu^d and di^ioPulated. Before tlie revolr- 
tioii it contained over lOjllOO mhahitants. It does not now 
i^oiitain a third of that number. The houses present an aspect 
of gr(‘at misery, most ol' them being built of mud, like the 
Kgjpfiiin hnts which surround Alexandria. The lower street 
eontains some gO(»d buildings, and within sight of our inn 
fiere was an elegant stone mansion, snrroundtM by a garden, 
enclosed by walls. This was a govermuent school, in which 
the young Oi-eeks of modem Argos were instructed in the 
wisdom of their ancestors. AVe fbumf the bazaar well sup- 
plied with provisions. Th<* plain of Argolj* is but partially 
culfnated, and the neglected f^te in which it had lam for 
many years, has somewhat imp^ed tlu» fertility of the soil. 
Tobacco, wheat, rice, mai/e, an<\futtou ore raised upon it. 
If properly tilled aud subdivided mto sniidl plantations, the 
plain wonld becoidb one of the rifl|hes| districts in Greece, 
^ere is hardly a vestige of aurnfuity left at Argos. These 
m odem ArgiVes could hardly feel the force of Virgil’s jiauegjTic 

''DoIcob Morisns fbminiaciiur Agoa” 

On our way to Naiwli, we examined the ruins of Tiryns. 
It occupies the top or a hill, which rises abruptly llrom the 
plain to the height of fbrty or fifty feet. The wails, which, 
are in sqpie parts near twenty fdbt thick, are, like those of 
Mycenae, of Cyclopean archit^ture. 'fhese Cyclopa are the 
most the amimts, and in the days or Homer, were 

oonsidewd as of veiy respectable antiquity. Pausanias, who 

S assed by here bi the eeconfi centuty or the Christian era, 
escribes these mins as they^peflr at this day. He says^ 
On turning to the Tight (On tl^?fray from 
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you will BOO the nuns of Tn,vwe» The Arrives subverted fho 
kingrdom of the Tnyutliiaus, -vvibhiii^ to bnngr the lulmbitants 
mto their city, and tlieiehy to affg'andiw Argos The wall is 
all that IS h'ttof tub rums, audUs, accord Ag to repoit, the 
work (d the (yclopa It is built of rougfi stoues, each of 
which is bO large, that tlk* least cuimot be ino\ed out of its 
i»iace but by a yoke of mules, (iiit formerly small stones were 
mserteil, tlint each ol *ihe8e might tit m as mucli as possible 
with tlu great ones ” — P(nt^ (*«> 25. Tiryns is said to have 
• been built about three tliousajid years ago, an era at Avhieli 
two-tlurds of the human race were in a/wtate of baibansm 

We entered Napoli jmt as the gates weie closing Passing 
through a well-paved we diew up before a largi» hotel, 

on the pfa(( fi the town We were a^^'ecji^dy surpnsed to 
imd an elegant and well-ke]»t that would ha\e done 

credit to an Italian city W^‘ felt as though we had again 
returned to civilisation. \ steaniJioat runs between Atlicns 
and Napoli, and then^ was a large party of Ilnglishm th(» 
liouse, who had come o\ei to look at Argos Napoli is the 
only well-huilt town remaining in the Morea. It was bmlfr 
b} the X^metians, and is delended on the sea-wde by a lurr(ded 
wall, and m tjlie umr by the lofty rock, on which stands the 
citadel Tlu* houbes are of atone, and aie substantial and 
neat There aiv several edifices td Snaceme ar<*hiteciure, to 
whiph the Venetians«were so partial Ibide as they were, 
they yet agieeably lemiude^^ us of the former masters of Na- 
poli, whose nionUnumts inidlftmpro\enients thatsuiM\e flusn 
lu (Ireete, coinpaie so ad^ fPitageously with the iron rule ot 
the 'furks, who left nothi^^ behind thtsn but rum and deso- 
lation 

Nnjioh was the seat ottgoveimneui dur ng the war, and iv- 
msined the cajiital ulld 'V ( fho till very K'ceiitly. The popu- 
lation has much decreased since the removal bf the goiera- 
ment, and its little trade is almost; entirely ruined. By land, 
it IS inaccessible for wheel ei mages from Athens. The go- 
lemment has traced out a road, and that is all* It is not 
likely to bo constructed under King Otho, whom the Greeks 
ac<»ube of attompting to play the part of Capo d’lstna: n e. 
togoiem Greece with Russian laws, and to render her guh- 
^ servient to Muscovite vie?vs and intewts. We visited the 
church of San Kpmdion, at the door of which (’ap6 dlstna 
was shot by Mai ronncalis. 'Such an atrocity was unjustifi- 
able. Yet it was rather hard, after such a bloody contest as 
the revolution, for the Greeks to find that th^ had exchanged 
their IHirkish rulers for another set, thast dtfered from them 
only m of their Tyranny was as odiOhs 
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Uudt»r iXie repuhUc of Cai)o d*l8tria> as aoder tho despotiim 6f 

th(* TuikM, I 

AValkiiigr on walld, ^ aceosti^d ^^oldirr on duly a8 a 
Houlinol. Iloati^ that 1 vAs an Ajnerican^ he seized mo by 
tho hand> and bef^n dosonbmg a scene which had ocoum'd at 
Napoli m tho late war. It was at that period when the Turks 
had ravaged tho Mort^a, and the Oreeks, dispersed into small 
baiids; were scattered over the couniry^mamtaimtig a £iuertll(i 
warfare «i the mounf ams, aud lighting against hone Napoli 
<\v Eoniaina A\as almost the only place that yet held out. It 
boeamo a plate of leftl^o, and etery day ludpless Ibgilives en- 
tered it fioni diflemit parts ot tho Nh>rea. The harvest had 
hi t n burnt by the Turks, on tho plain of Argos, and the town 
was in a state of Hundreds and hundreds of miser- 

able creatures, t‘maciat»'l by lever and starvation, lay about 
the streets, some of %un almost destitute of clothing, and too 
weak to heli> th('mHeheH,*|M»n8hnjg by want and exposure. 
^^uIly were dying daily, and famine was starii^g all lu the 
lace, when, at the last stage of misery, a vessel was descried 
beaniig up (lie gull. Her progn^ss * was intensely watched 
troin the <Mtadol, but she displayed no colours, and they knew 
i^t whether to ix>gard her us a iriend or a fott She neared 
tho town— and as lier anchor fell, tho stars and stripes floated 
from her masthead. Tho rejwrt ran thriiugh the town, that 
an Ainoncan vessel had entered the* lmrlfl>ur. Th*^ population 
nmhed to the sea-sido, and a b^t troni tho shix) announced 
that she was freighted with sifiplios from their flrionds iu 
America, The people fell on theif knees to thank Heaven for 
tins tmicly aid ; and blessings wJkf invoked by tbe united 
voices of thousands upon their fnoii^ in Aimerica, whose ge- 
nerous succour thus Rescued lliem fro\ tip* jaws of fanune and 
postilcuce, mid from the yet mofe #ruel power of their Otto-** 
man foes. As he concluded his narration, the soldier grasped 
me by tlie hand, tears of manly feeling stood m his eye, and, 
as wo parted, with upraised eyfs he invoked a blessing on my 
distant country, I would not, at that moment, have ex- 
changed the nmne of an Amencan for the proudest title on 
earth* J 
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GHAPTEK IX. 

Journey from Hapoli to Bparta. — The Hydra.— Tripolitza.’—Ra-' 
vageB of War,— Itaina of Tegea and Martiueia.-*- Narrow limits 
of andentOreek states,— 0reek;fet©.— iSparfca.-— Its ruins. 

t. 

Afteu one d?iy> sojourn at Napoli, we turned to the south, to 
' enter amonp the nioantailis UY the * AVe crossed tlu* 

plain of Alrgoa, and kept a^(.)ng the tmore of the bay until Wi‘ 
reached Mylos. Near to^Myioa^^we passed the fountain ot 
Erasinua, which is said to be the outlet of Lake Htyiniiluilus, 
twenty-five miles distant in Arcadia. Above the fountain, 
we observed a caA^e in the hill, anciently consecratcid to Bac- 
chus and Pan, but now converted ijito a* chapel. Mylos is a 
small village of stone huts, with some hills turned by tlie 
stream issuing from the fountain of Krasiuus. Near at haiid 
is tlie marsh aaid small lalce of Leriia. 'I’his was the region of 
.th^ famous Hydra; the Hydra is eonjoctured to have been iio- 
' thing else than the lake of liCrua, whose freciuent overflow ieg 
; desolated tlie plain. Its s^‘^n heads w?^ere the issues tlirou^'^ 
vyhich the wah^rof the laky^^scawd. 

Beyond Mylos, we passe 1 anotner tmnhoiir like that we luic 
^ m the pass of BmA* laki ; this also marked the site ot* a. 
battle. IbrahinrPashaj^.ifter his storming and cai>ture of Na- 
vaxino, marched from^ a m)olitza to Argos, vvith the hope of 
surprising the Oreeks at Argos and Napidi. 'Phe main body 
of nis army descended the momxtain behind Mylos, and passed 
on ; ivto imousand men were kft bebied to disfodg© Demetrius 
Ip^anti, vhp had posted himself with 250 inph at this place, 
pMind some ktoiKle ^ajls. The Turks chained thmr ac- 
< ^Stomed hupfetuosityi And obli^d the retreat ,fiom 

me i^wd, ir%t adviced. waH^^ ahd sectnre thmaelves behnad a 
third,* Ifere they n^de a stout rdi»istaiice ; -Ipsilantiv fearing 
^$hat delay idight brlug up8n him the rest of the Tiiiiish force, 

^ follow Jhim, leapied .the wall, and 

thickest 1^’ % Moslem lanks? spieadiiig death 

the Or^iks, fle^ in ajd ^aredtions, mote tWt 
tWf ^ It was with each 

^counteyed 
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1 lie I YD k$ the inor<» <\i siHUilfo thca Mttia(ioii> ihe xnoio dc^mg* 
\iaH <h<u valour Jhe ifc^olulioB was maiked by teh& 
ot loui tlu^pa^t of th> wealthy of th^ touutiy*‘ 

nuji ol Milfiad(*fi aud Ltonidas foj mV part, m tJ*ay(‘Mmj? 
o\i\ tococc , and tratiu^? the of the wai; with its hie- 

toi^ lu ni\ baud, 1 am hujj)] 4 |Bd ho'w au> ouo ootdd impugn 
flj< (ouMg( of I he (ot«lv< Man’s uufcutimato battloe took 
pi HI ]iut tlun hiliiu wa^ owing luihu to the unskillttlneiia 
( I llh lomm unit is lli hi an\ lack ol <0111 age on (ho part of 
I ^ >lfhnf I Tntuiraid to fighting m lohitnna, like Euto- 
I inmi il» N wnt^upvi^i so euiCiMiieful when aheltt*red 
iMihliiiitiiU, 01 fighting like 11 iff men fVom behind rocks 
I <i(H I fif yjn i;l be w tntipg in othti df sngble (jualitieS; 

I ( lou iirlu i«i I ^Tl* ^ri 1 tiu bosom of 0 firfck Oa-* 

' min «ti d Old ti du< td as <lu V it ts a sUmie to rob thteni 
1 1 Ir o^ wliK' lUM art gloiiooslv at liar- 

It I ml "^iil Ol <m pi im ol Marathon and Thii- 
I 1 \ I » 

On tIu mI of ih( iiuiin ui I ( hid M\loir \ a \tiutiaii 
nth fi 0( ipusliu hit <f fu ipii of Mnuivi ill (uuh 
> f wnuh lit ibi tu t(d w n dn \ \\\\\\ dMlusi old 
Alls if p0tsb\ tiu n ui 1 IMi 1 ( 1 In ^o 

limg poaitix IS known 1 <li In t ns ‘d thme towns, which 
I niiuti tlio piuinp il ponds m till ’'lo^ 1 'ilu Venetians 
I tiu M<i( « foi i long p( I Kid, and it w n subdi\ided among 
hlU unt is tins bit an# the goMiimts of the die- 
111 whi( h wui pl ui d then Jjuiisons, nuT it is piobabie 
r(j (d au mihoiitv usimbling ;y|f> feitdal lords 
tl mis hoc iKiu built to nim\ttio bo^unduits of ihwih 
itoiu h, and to ke<^) m Hubp ( turn ivir \Uosals of (ho plan) 

I (w u‘ wtie dviki^ ot AigoH and Ath#u\mrtlK \ wudi m doiui* 
iifjon who were aa oumipot^ut m their potty clukedome, as 
he aneient kings Of Aigos <ihd Atlans \ mm the mountain 
Uiuh oveitopa the sunmuidmg^oimtiA, we turned to take A 
luting gl^nc^ at tho plain of Aigcw, which> from here, wgk 
ittibW in xh wUolo extent, urifh the guU, Nauidia, Tiiyns, 
viyeonae, Argos, an4 the table sun mlt oi the nmuntgm lyfbch 
ivorloOks Nambai lyhile, towards Moreft^ the eye tm 
mt (he sommftii of erhggy ahd lofty jncmntam# 

Oar rotilienoiw lay o\er a wold monnfaiivetia ebentry, the 
neat elevation of which caused a refreshing tjoelneae the 
itniosphere Bywi^ agaaii in this dfeaiy tract, w*e met apo- 
her example W mages of war we pasted throe ' 
vood of oak»> l^esa, sapteag, and blasted by the, 
ilttokonad trunks and mim &misU 

K 




MOBEIS’ 

ntJencei! Vhicli epoke of the of these who eould w:aro.u 

the helpless objects of ndtitre; illie TfirlcB carried on a, war, 
;bre:&temiiiarion fij^aihst the ' Gf ^eks; and |A^liile thejr spared' 
; ieilh^T age nor seic, and iharked the path of their armies wjthj 
tte'hodies of their bntchprod^^OinieS, and the smoking 
j df towns, they resolved to ridjlie earth of ever^ 

them shel ter pr siisten^ce. .The sttmdmggero|fflP 
destroyed, the olive groves and tbnjsts eithfsr 
roots or coiisuniod by fire, so that some partkdf the Jforoa,., 
to this day, arc so rfenuded of irees, that the weary traveler 
with diificuUy finds a shelter against Ae noonday heat. Fonr 
’ hours from Mylos, v/tf passed irtong^ bn a .shoH' of rpek,, the 
vhllev of Hysia^ it whs a beantifullittle valley/coveredwith 
& golden liarve f and cncofiipasacdii^ loify inonntdiiis; it, 
lay at a great dofith beloyr us, so thnt the peasjvhts, at labour ‘ 
in the fields, dwindled to p^iftnie^ Pmisanias makes tnentiori 
pt the towivOf Ilysim, in ruins in his lime, on this road. This, 

' ‘ivas the only onltivated, and 1 might say, tillable spot iluti , 
we Saw in a jouriioy of ten liours. . i 

Crossing ttlis'valhy, now called j\k]ilaclokaml)o, we wound , 
up to the suininU of Mount Parthenon Sy a tc^rtuojus pathway, ' 
Which condihited va beneath treinendoiis jirecipiobs. i iiivh ‘ 
.rfirely setni any secuiei-y more grand than the wild and .savage' 
solitude of this liass^. ‘}^"allmg inisj fjidian file, and leading Our 
hOi^es by tljo halter, wc groped our , way as vycll as we could 
pver the' fitooj) rocks. .V 

‘ After toilhil" fur someXme in the ascent ahd descent of 
mbimtains, wo aUaine^ihe summit of Mount I>arthenon, 
SOOO feet above fhe h^M of the jjea. Herf? the plain of Tri- 
' politza unfolded* i ■ Kclf A view, mfrrked with the sites of Tegoa 
and Mantiiieia, tha cjftv' 4 |f Rpamihond^. ' We descended. the,' 
mountain, and passed the night in a khan,* near its hhse, hud': 
the next m^i’ning crossed the plaip to Tripohizu, the frontfer^^ 
of:' Arcadia, and the place whence, the priine^^al'bol^^ 
Smho! omigiuted, under adner, to the 'pMktihe |ilL Th^:,f 
‘wheat upon |li5k pWni wm yet green;; 'kt Aw?i- 

'ibuMy. diEimfc|^vte'''had seen 'the; -"gAw 

' ^ uivy in th1^'‘ etevkted 

!;iat!^uhddmfint#ites;' lids innid’-triinaitfin frqm'’^the".ihiiigfe<^fl; 
'‘jii|tou’n&nep -w 'thk'-chillJf:'hj,r'of March,' remln'dk|,;’hk' 
Switerjand, where the, 

.ftcim thd'scorcimig heat«^‘ 

^ pibuntcdns.' 'Mepdilikd.pj^ced^li®^ 
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oi)on wuidowfii lol h) all ih\ wiuds of lu‘n\oii, and <lu» fumes 
of flio «(mokmf!r stable-} aid llunnilli n*- 'Jlimo Avaw wo < aq)et 
on the Huoi, nor p/astoi on llie wallH, and allo^ftber it was a 
ino«t cheerless apartment, -wo <ould not complain, as K was 
the only one our f,niide found it pohSjMe to obtain 
The toXvii consisted tluofl} of one wide central street, bor- 
d wd on (Mcli Hide by shops 1 he bi okoif and oi nmbhng alk 
of houses, and the ipass of nims m hu h t nenmbered .dl the 
s)>iicebwond the tentie of the town, still ntfcsled tlic deso- 
lating effei <s of w ill {pie population, wbuh, befoie the war, 
amonnted to 2{>,000, is now reduced 4o some (kOOb , the old 
walls of the town are iluown down, and the foweis aie dis- 
mantled, and in ii/tns^ Jn the midst of this seem* of desola- 
lum, a new town is beiUn built upm the foundations of the 
old one, som(» of the i^w house constiucted with much 
taste, w ith g.iy bah omes, aifll u(‘ 0 t flouts of freest one. Fnim 
benOath the Vdietiaii Hhij^ftus we lould occasionally cat( h a 
uhmpse v)f a p ui ofsolt hhn k t*vts, pceur<^ at us as we passed 
along, 'Iiipolit/n w is the tU< itie of HOuie ot the bloodiest 
8ciu<»« ot the Gieek leioluiwm,! ua< tid bolhby the Gi whs and 
Tu|^ 9 It was bcsii god m the e iilv pait of tlu‘#\var, by Co- 
Jocotiopi and Ma\ioniikaij, the giuiisou (oiibisiedot Alba- 
nians and Turks llie sicfti* ww pioliactcd to an unusual 
length, Slid the toivn was only tal eu at^ast b\ a stiatpom, 
whuh IS thus 1 C luted by BIuiuouk On tin* iith of Octobor,^ 
a Veibal ( 4ipituUtioii was n'ua to lA\e bun ugieed upon, but ^ 
bcaiccly wuB it toiioluded, wlien loituitons ( iicumbtiixice 
reudeifd the (Oinpaci of no aiail, jil ^hiougbt on a teinblo 
cataHtioplie A lew (neek Holduss, ViMug ^appioached the 
gated of AigoH, mitorid into comeidViu^ wjtli t]*e Tuikislr 
Bentuiels, and began, as usual, to fiuit. 'iho Tuiks 

weie tmpnidout enough to assihl lu mounting the wall with a 
large basket of giapes, in exchange foi which they g^ne thc*n* 
anus, but no sooner the *sdmA the bummit, than 

they huilc»d down the iniguardcd Mahometans, ‘ojuued the 
gate, the only one t^iaf was walled un, to their comrades, and 
digplayed tlu? standard of the ctohs above it "When this eni- 
bh'W was j^K^rceived from tha walls, it nx ted like an olectnc 
ahpekt the whole Christian anuy rusk*d from all sides to the 
assault, amf the dwoider, once begun, eonld not bo Stopped , 
for, the IVks immediately optwd a biiisk tire of cannon and 
small arms upon them from the citadel and ramparts. Tlie 
principal Greek officers, who oertiwnly could not have re- . 
strained their men, virere drawn away by the torrent : Coloco'^ 
troni was One of the last to hear what was passijaj^nd 
ivoul^l not deigm to follow the steplof any other captam, he 
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to fo«» » jT- - I ». 

Uie ga&w^te.fe 

ri^Bcfded, a ft^riofis stenggte w^s mwftl 
W'tJffl ftelononesswns, fiusto 
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it himaelf, »o tUt Ms tiwps, 

' ^’t<yn down,a»dtlie 
" in the stitHjtft 


“Med, a ^^8 ^ j with victory, md 

> ont W . ■ and before sunset 

jarred on by 'i_ tKe blood of the unfb'rtnnate 

3 l oj^ifeon ^ras qnelM in^ ^ wt to tb^ Word.-^ 

Sbeh was w d^’o tor vOTge &en, vfome#, 

by tbfe Tnridi* toops, tW ^ tUe snrrpuiding 

dhildren, cpUectqd in g^t nmnb^gs?^, 

cemiitry, to ^ ' q^^^ks, that it migbt 

^is bis fleet, and stung to 

■iannsr. MaddenedV tbod^tructm ^ TrippUtoa 

, ftuy by tlie*reoollectoon. of i ogg^he resolved to ut- 

wiy d^j f^^^'otlereTtoe wall to be leveUed to #» 
bionlamselft and tw® khans.' and otber prwcipsl 

T’-’^ntJt&rw^lftoS was cOTsnmed, anilpft « 
jiiil^itations, nntu tut wiigw. ^ Tririelitza has lost 

i^getoss tn«»«f ^^rStosb toinaioai it was-tlw 
.Hs ^norton«- Sipce leavmifsifappli, I 

, cwitol of t^ contracted by crossing 

' trt liali/ior 9 ; ® - 1 . ji 
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all my pro^:esta^ionft to the! confiary. My mind waft much 
hamHfled by the embaiiaiiBmdt^ of which I vya^ thun mvolun-* 
tatjH tlio c uiae, aud tints ve \itiou of Bpiijt added to tbf> vkm 
l(*iM e ot tlio Bwer " 

IJjo Hfmde, who wa« vus «in\iou«i foi my recovery, bwiuaht 
im the only dot toi in the tcmn He ts aa a Kuatiiau suiKeoii, 
-who hnd foi a long tnue bflli ni the luikish service ^ in that 
( ipadty he hod followed the I uiki«h a^miee into Syiia, Aia* 
bia, Kgvpt, and the othei eoatiliiew of I he Last, that had been 
uduced undet the Ottoniundtmunion lie hud been ittaohed 
to the «nn> of Ibiolin^ l*0Blm, dnnng the invawon of the 
Mon i, v\htu he jomaimd tintil the (ouilu<tuui of peace He 
pi oft bH(»d to la veiy < Xpert at whipping off a leg oi an arm, 
and wae kind ijflin<Rh^» giv(‘ nw* a dfbinption of his 
fpofiftf/t lu these which was dii/hdcnl to Hatisfy any 

ouo that he wws aft aji^uit sio I deteimincd to lofuso 

Ills inedumts, and amust luv^iH with hi« et(tni<iicitie«, lie 
lalthd oft a hu'staid Italian with anaam>uig volubility^ with 
an 0(1 isioinl ptUdithews, v\heu at a Iohm toi a word, of 

( mo sf tlnffim ’ Hh Italian, bid m ii was, was better 
tha j hift di ugs, w Uu h w i u the \ ih st of all i onipoxinda lie 
pofedaeiual huniH with d( tailing lus idi^mturon in a 
most iudidouii f<tjlr, that kept <dl the umiat(»» of the room in 
a (onstmt niai of laughter • Hie lo\(<-«dap(«, and tho hair- 
breath eetajits the> corff him, weu not thg least amusing part 
of hwiadventuKS Of leitsoJ bi4\il and battle, he had not 
ninth to lelate, tbouuh he pioftsfeetf to be ei|ualjy suecesslul m 
medicine and waifiuo I thuw meduiue out of tjiy Win- 
dow, and dismiHsed him with a gooc .ky, as the laughter of 
two Iwurs had shaken almost ail the hVer out«ol my bom'S.--^ 
I passed a <iuiet inglA"; next momuiAtjijdmg that I could 
Ltvp m> seat in tho saddle^ 1 was agifiii on noisebaik, to con- 
tinue the jotinuey. 

An hour aflei leaMUg Tiipolitva, Wf came to tlm rums of 
tho ancMint Xegea. {Hryrny Uy iftaross a lortije plain, covered 
with luxuriant crops of grass and w h^at 1 he site of the an- 
cient dty w occupied by tluei^ ^ili iges, Piab> Agio-fejosti, and 
iilpuicopi, ^vthnih were surrounded and almost obscured fiom 
V lew, by olive grov es and t meyurda We were conducted to 
a Gieek churfeh, witluu whit h wb foiand a defaced, Inscnption 
of no itn|>oftatice, and the fragments of some eolumuff* At a 
little distrmco stood' the ruins of a large struotune, in tho walls 
of whifcli were embt>dded columns, frie/es^ and other ancient 
lemains * those aro the rums of tlie groat temxiW of Minerva^ 
which stood upon this sjiot , it ^as tha most sumptuous and 
extensive in the Peloponnesus, ananas counpOsadof the 



^ordm of Groek nrdutccfuK^ yi» watered our borftefl in a 
nmrblo wMrt’OpliaguH, whioii piolkbly onco hold the body of 
aoniw Valiant Tom'aj^i, Those -w^io all th(‘^oinaiiw wo could 
BOO of a cit> which wras miowiiodforthopAfusKmortoinploH, 
atatuw, and works of art withm i(s walls. The surface of 
fho <MHh was qo^ousl ^v^fh 8iijal^>ie<’os of maiblo ; honoafh 
In n bidden BOpuliluoot ait, w®U would nchly H‘i)ay the 
aniujuniun i \])loror "^or eA<MMitm»^ it* AVe dishmtly saw, 
about i>Mtu miles to the iioith, the sight c»f Alaiitnieia, re- 
nowned lor tli(‘ Mdour of lijianiinoudaK beneath its walls On 
the little plaiUt between lle»se two was Watreil that 

bloody war, whuh bivni{rbt nil flu leading states ot Uieeee 
into couti let ^vitb iMch oilier, tja* 1/tU edeiuoinans, Atlumans, 
and blantuici n bennr ranginl on onp fodyi, apamst the Tlio- 
bnii«, Thesaah'uiH- Arcadians^ and Ji’geans on the other Tlio 
political genius of Gieece^liiW lill(*d tlje woild with the famt^ 
ot these ]ietty oncomiteis, if is almost impossible to lealise 
themciit or the graddeur of these ai-hievements, when I'ou- 
teniplating the nariow spjus^ on which tliey were euacti d. 

A few*^ houra from Teyea we crossed the niouutams which 
smroutidb the idaiu ot Tegea, and disceuded into a deep pass 
betweini 'fttiipundous walls of rot‘k. This pass w<ls the Ifed 
of a wmttT tornnit, and bt»re41ie name of ftie Pass of Potaino , 
we fortuunteK tiaselhd in the dr^ season, wh<*u the ri\er no 
longer ilowed through it AVe Iwlted al noon, beneath the 
Hlmdeof SOUK* trees adjoinuig a miscrablo khan, the ‘landlord 
of wliicb could furnish us -^ith nothing but soinuresiued wme 
mid eggs. Oiu custom, in tiarelhug in Ort»ece, was to start 
at Bunnw', and kei*]) ^inuiuntil ekwon oNdoek, at which lane 
the heat of thR> win bf/came too omressno to allow us to 
contmui’ furtlu ‘1 A\ e j/ posed troni that tuino until tw o o\ lock, 
when we resinned bur jotuney, and continued on till biinset.— 
The usual rate of travelling wa^^ about eight houi'S a day, but; 
it was bometmies Htr(*tehed lfl^v(*l\ c. At tins kban we found 
a part> of peaanntH, wlio jjpmicd ua with an account of rob- 
bi*rH on the route we wejWti,! tiavel , th(*y wero ewtying prw- 
vismnb to Tripoli tjvg, w'huh wero alung acroas tluj W*kb of 
mules in pauniera* 1 ma is the only mode of oouwuunlcation 
between the dijfer iit plains mid % alley s of Ibo hloroa, as the 
lUOiiutani'paHgBw are too narrow and rugged to admit of wheel 
caniageg, All (he mtcmal trade of the Moron isl'carried on 
by means of horses and mules. AVe frequently oc'cupied a 
whole day m passing oYor a space> winch, with wUwd car- 
nage*> and good roads, could be traversnd in a few hours,— 
*The Utile* Ktate« of Greoce, distant only a frw miles from each 
Otto*# wum^parated by motmtams; that completely iso- 
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la ted thorn, and pre^ditodptiy intojconiaio Thoac 

inonntmis could oj\l^ he iduii'^cd b> secret and l<»rt«oUB 
pissncm, wlmli toght < be dtUndld 31 u auimtua 
b n lit i s I Tiablod t ac ii utt to pit sei v e Its mdt pt ndeiu t , u\d 
pn vented ni\ <<nuimurlin„ of the ptopli^ so tint the Itabit , 
t nstoiiis, and laws w 1 11 ddh tint in t nh *<11^ llu tttufo- 
iiLsof I s(ul( \M\k I i boundi(ll^\ th< mount iuh thil 
suiumndtd tho pi m, on wiiuh fbiii t ipitil til\ u iHMfudttd 
I ocKtd up 111 then n mnvv plains, and litmnuHl m on til sidi s 
In loit> inouutamfa, mdhollin noionstant luteuouisi, I 1 k\ 
vute uufunlh |e doie ^^d UA]uiont ( enhetlui, uul Int I 
ci^hi 1 m eou^'tiiit 01 mn^^,eu indiiLii Ilyin dr\ Snh is tlu‘ 
(IS t()tlu*.di\ we Biu(|utntlv me I piiMUis who lud im\ i 
li nelkd be\oiid ills id •a {>1 in uiwhithllitv win 

h 'r i llu iTilnhitnuti ol flu mod inSp if i Know is litih o( 
tliepioph of \im>s <V\ d iut*foi1t\ iniha distin(,<is thui 
aue estois, the I4 u i di moniant did ol thi||ei e i v -d t\ histoi > oi 
aiieient Ainos kui Otho e uiiuvei m^hl lus iubiiels info 
one p oj)j( , or inoth down the ttoetiouil picjudnis wliuh tlie 
mount tins r Use up be tween the m, unnl m eoimeiN til parts 
of ilie M )ua (o^etliei by hr «d Im hw x\h i >r e in he t\ei de^- 
•vePpe the iisouKseU the couiiti^ , 01 1 1( ito an iiiteiinl enm*- 
me lee ol an> \ due , until he his oiwued chiimels; dong wbuh 
ti ule ind conniif 1(0 mij floia ^ 

I he journoy, fui fhcMesfol fheMin’^, hi^ flnougli 0 nigged 
eoiiiitn , tiavoised b> ravine sand Milius and bn Ken up info 
lofty mountniu iidges V little afi'ei iii^iht vve diwenie^d fins 
it Rome distaiKO mthinnountauis, nul, em eemunnlia guaid- 
houst» m a nmovy piss, the soldui ^mfioned ih to niauh 
.df»ng w ith all possible* fiilonc 0, is the \Si i(lhu(?a skimuRh w ith 
i bind of lobbeis din^ig the di>, ine\e>jweted Hum eveiy 
moment tontinu mineieised lono*iumi flu 11 listncssis in 
the mount mis We moved ou with a slov/ and e uitioustie »d, 
with oui guns m hand, rt‘adv,bnt not i igti, tot tlu <ombit 
Out guule pieifpsflid lo have oitto piutise^d fhe^ tiade ot t 
klcpht (nKmntain lobbci), and asMiit'd ns that Ihty were the 
bt Ht fclioWR m the world lie mtinuted, that, with a 'whjhtlo, 
he could bmg down any tubbt*r who might be luiKmg about, 
and would take great pleasuie in nutiiiting us in the* tie**- 
m iMonry of the ciaft We dc eliiu'd Hu offer, ih, howcv e r high 
might be tne chunacter ol the kle])ht be foie the» revolution, as 
a gumlla soldier ofamst the Turks it had sunk, since the 
]jeice, mto tlutl of an outlawed lobbei It w impossible* to 
extnpate the^ robbers lU 0 ieece, as tjie mountams abound m»>o 
man} soeiet fastnesses, that it wpuld <re<juue a soldier at the 
mouth of every eh>e and looky toiirevent theiobberhwm 
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jfiudmi? a hiding-place The pwseni government has done 
Bomotning to promofe the flocunt^ll of tiavelling in (Treece, by 
placing arnall dota< hmoutH ol stldieis in fill the pnuii])al 
paases Ah f ho country TOtaniM lo peace hrid pioapint^, the 
Tobbci diminish J here ih so niu< h oi 1 iwleas advc iitme and 
connigo 11 ) th^ life of i nioim fain banditti, thot it will iie>er 
hi >nie unpripnlar nmcmg the We irrnedlat( at night 

at the khm of Voiiilih Hue Me louiid Hit little khan 0(ui- 
pad b> > lompnnv of boUIk is the> otleied to luakf loom for 
iiH, but as we s»w, fiom the mise hu^oll8 hosts th it Men ciaw- 
ling ovei the floor, that we should pussi i slecpk^Ms night, we 
kindled a hre bent >1h the olive fees, jnd piepan d to piss tUo 
mght m theofKii an 4ftcr unluni^ of tkungjv n*d lutulant 
evpcatation, contrived to cook up4i etoiin, to stave off 
the i itigue of a tweh e hours’ joutm»> \ft€ i dimu i m e la hti d 
our jupes md smoked until I ti la the mght Foi a duuhnio, 
erne eU the soldiers t^semted to sfand guaid over our ]M:iBuas 
and effects dmiug thPnight Wteiub wr ipped ourscives in 
the folds of an \lbaTnan hemoos, and fell asleep Ih'uc* uh the 
trees, with a bright moon stieammg ftill in our faces 

I he next luoimng on nsmg, mo hih Id from the lUv itmii 
on which \ ogrlm is niuab d, the wliolt plain of 'spot M'^dh 
the 1 uroias winding its w i) through the tdne giovos and 
plantations of mullitiiy liets tha** covuid its binks lay- 
getuB, with its anoM happid summits, using in 'dl tlie “ptmip 
of mountain tnajcBtj’ to tl),o west, the town of Mwtia pu'- 
turoBquely rcchuing upon thh side of the mountain —the hill of 
the Acropolis of un lent Spirt i in the middle of tho])hiin- and 
on the c»n8t, tho uicgidn udges ol the Aleuclaon Ihc descent 
to the plain lay ulong it ongh and pi« cijutons jiatb, where flic 
lidr»e*» could with diffj^ilty keep tlitn 'looting Wt tressed 
over the plum, througU uHt^ep ravine, lying between the hills 
of bparta and the luonntoms fioni which we luid dtsceiidid, 
t'us ravine was hoi dered with wild olne trees, and tlucketsof 
rodoplmne, the Liconiin rose* Irom this ravine the road de- 
bouched upon the pi an at the foot of laygetus. We pursued 
oui wd} uioss it through helds of yellow gram and otchards 
of fig tieep, until we leacbed the modem village of 8parta, 
beautifully sitmtel upon a gentle slopi of ground The de* 
mnich of the viP tge recejwed us with a hosjatalify worthy of 
a dc sc eudant ol tln‘ ancioni Spartans, and lodged utf in his own 
bouse, a veiy p>etfy little inansiouof stone, with nice clean 
remms, rfnd a oovcuvd balcony in front, froiw which there w.is 
II Jtokout over the plsiti^ This tillage is of very modem date, 
*^Ug bwm built sinoe^the aecessiOfU of Otho to the throne of 
irw laid out accjj^^ding to a plan adapted by the go- 
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vernn»etit !br the rebuildinJof towns deekoyed by the wruj*. - 
The houses, which axe offrlme and^touet with neat , 

are all two etorj|ps in heigh?, and stand push , with ihe stir^L., 
as in Eun)peaii towns. The streets ui'e too wide and straight • 
to permit the neighbours on opposite sides, to shajto hiinds 
across the street, as in most of the other towns of Greece. 

^’ The houses a?;e roofed with red tiles, and painted whiter a ctm*- 
trast of colours which gives to the villri^e a very pleasing «p- 
s peatanciD when seen at a distance. 

The demarch was the richest mah in the 'Village, vet his 
hopse was furnished ’‘^ith a rude simplicity that Upght have 
rivalled the severe taste of an ancient Spartan* The plank 
floor was neatly planed, butAvitbout any carpet; the windows 
couhuned no gla!S^,%it consiahiid simply of a pair of shutters,, 
.which it was iiocessary to open to adiuit light or air. At both 
ends of the room, abo^t three feat kom the floor, Was )si raised 
upon which the^nasfeer of the house received and 
seated his guests: Chairs there were npue. We placed our 
lUattresses upon these platlT)rm8,;* aa^ is the custom, and slept 
none the less soundly from the hairdiiess of our couch. Upon 
t]^ walls,. some nide Apelles had painted, the heads of a few 
, ^the most favourite saints of the Grefek calendar* The ceil- 
ing was plastered, but the^ stone, walls were only dasWd with ! 
a light coat of whitewa^h^ ,We arriVed uiwn a feast day ; it 
is ushal to receive the quests with nioiw than ordinaiy attnn- ^ 
tion nppn these occasions. No sooiifer; were we comjbttahly ^ 
e8ta,bUBted in our quarters, than ihe mistress of ijie hetfesnisa-; 
tered the apartment, bearing a handaomn eolyer, upon wtdeh . 
Were placed several glasses of orange marmalade and (juince, 
aaid a thmbief bf water. Taking a mmon, aiie presented us,^ 
one by oiie, with a jibrtion of the sw eetmeats; standing hy un- 
til tiiey had bepn tasited; when, wilB a grVefuhcoilTtesy, ahd 
an inVitetion to dinner, ^he withdrew. In tlie exteeipe poverty 
of our, culinary apparatus, the invitation- Was very acceptable, 

^ Th^ dinner Wah served up eaily iV th'^ afternoon? thjSj lil^e * 
all thedinaoj^ I had seen in Qrcjek hoiise^, >ya» prepaid 
^ much in of the Turks, The te®le>;a; round ;.]toara, ; 

^Stan!^h^;on:p#d^sW abo\ethe':floov,'Wajs covered with ^ 

end was ‘a lai?ge'^4feh,.fl.iM"' 
'With idiffeitenl. :}aijd$''bf 'Itegat, enta’up^ in apd . 

.aweeteneSfiiiihe';n^^ #d wm u. pjApffi ^ me and ; 

^meat,'aii#in&e,nd4dlfe;^^ teble 

::atrohgly"'«ig!^nte4 wWe and. bnl9ite^5::.4t‘»v-#de of the/. 
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iiiiTiio<liat(*ly Yohrod lion m p Jmd ^onp AffiV the dm- 

iHi yte withdrew to tJie divann either end (d the room, 
w here w v wote m i \ jili pijM's ( \iid t offee^j (Jur host, w be 
wa<« no coiumuiiicitn 0 than mqiusitixe, us all the 
nifonnatioii of IDs soiial Iwhit** that wc d(*s3red lie told us, 
that it was otdy oii feastf days that \\ e should litid ^he table ot 
a ( eok tuinifihpd with such a \auety ot M.uids 'Ihi oidinary 
aliau foT\Mi8(s of a ’sef,rlahle du*t, and on the fast days, ot 
'\\lech tlu^ro are fouj m evny weeh in the 5eai, H is lestrieted 
‘(oolnes, broad, and Matei The (n<*(‘ks nuke yood wine, 
llionprh it onsMcrs hitter as a nii'dii al tonic than as a pleasant 
dnuk A laiffo j n ol ftjne, shaped likC an ancient amphora, 
Was jdmed upon ihe t ihle, Imt it vas sost onj<l> jesiuod,thaf 
none of our n it, could dnnk vt The do i' ^h dnmk it willi 
niUih satis/aeliou and %vas not a little uslouishod at tin 
sqeamishru ftb of oui t istes < iyti t a lonif petse^eranK , I suh- 
Hequ'^Dllv aiqiined a kisti tor thi^^wme, mid finmd it a most 
(‘xcellent toiiu when fatigued aud e'lniubtod by n inotiacleo 
day’s in ueh 

On (\[)iesrtiug to the detnauh (mi surprise that none of hu 
daugbteis had set down to dinnn with us, he pa^ic us to uu- 
del stand, thatjt was not the custom for jenudes to ajipeai fyi: 
publu on the p oteisions We meutioiyed the itdoim luthc 
national miuuer’t, llial the Koieinineut was eudeaiounnff 1( 
introduce it \tbei»H, i* thisiespeil Ife lopbed, tliai this had 
been the cusfoni of then foi< fathpis fixmi tmi(» immcnuirul, aud 
that the (bvek" ]Heferr('d to follow tho example (>f their on r 
auccstnis, tlnu to luntate the loieigu niaimeis of Otho ami 
ln« coin! He jnomiM'dJo nitiodm e us to his daughters at li 
fete which wa^t^'be (u|d on the pU'u that afternoon. Oi 
going out ol the honst ,,he found thi wh/de sIojk? of the hil 
ooA(red to its base* Wit a laen and women, p('asanls who hac 
gatlien*d fti»m llie MiuoundtuGr villages to join in the fete 
AniouKlhe luumatod throngswesaw sevoral Jiappas, Greel 
piiesf who, their presen e, gaActo th(» amufieuieiits ihy 
(•ouutennnce of the church 'the peaaauis were m their bebi 
attire, tb< men were* diossod in the \lbainau costume; fhn 
codtujK* f onsMts of e all red c ip > a Hiort, tight -fitting J4cket 
with hanging slee is, tlio while ( imose, or iustamdla, whirl 
hongbui plaited folds Irc^i the wart lothekneefi, und red 
i-lotli gaiters, * losely fastened around they leg, fioni the knee tr 
th<? instcyp, t\h shoinii are of led Uusbia leather, tsiyned up at 
the toes, <pnd buckled over tho msirjp. Around the wawt u 
sfr4H>t*d ft ht'H, gaudily oruamoiited with gold lace* this isom 
of the elcgatii and pitaresqae coslutnea of the Hast 
found tho daughters of our host engaged m arranging a set foi 
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the dance , the eldest waal about <'mliteen, and tlio yoUTifycnf 
fouitten. Tlie eldest wawoneof the mo'^t boiiutiiul jjfuls 
had been in Gi<|*oe sl'o ^as lik<* nio^ ol tla' (nuK womeu; , 
of middle btatuie, la r daiK e\el)iowM, nine ejof , m foie^ 
head^ and stiaight uo-e, hei ieuturos thecUswcal tontom 
of an ancient statin' sbo woie a»whito flfau/o ^ed, Avlin li U^[\ 
tioni an oniamenled eoiiib of metal (»’ier the back of hei hi id 
A small K'd cap co^ ok d tlie top of th€*liead, around whu h n \ ^ 
plaited hei Knen locks, inteitwmed with wreatliH of losis V 
sfnped bodice of gayiolours, and a wluto ^Ovvii, comjdelcd 
1 1lls fane ilul affile 'liie diess di (ended just low eiioup»h It) 
dr play a W(*U-tui uc i ancle, and a ]uot t> foot, cuensed m a rtlii»- 
jw*i of hj)an^3fl(*d 'ithet. 

\t a given nmnni, all the men and women on the hill joined 
in the dance, with flu* eNTirptiou of a few old peu[)l(* «ajd tiu 
pm sfs The dtince was flu (fojmftf/trr, the Ua dnlmn doruc of 
flu* aucK'iit 0ieek8,*ns f’fus dosenbed by Homer (Iliad, In 
'SVIlO M 

** A figured danoo bucoecds - 

A comely band 

Of >outh8 nul III udena liounduig haud m U md , 

The maids in bOii c^inant of linen dicht, ^ 

]Sow all af once limy me, at once descend ^ 

With n ell taught fe(t, now slap? iii obliouc nays, 

(JonfiisMly rtguUr, the moving ma/e 

JiTow forth at onco, too swift for wgKt tho> spiing. 

And undutiiiguihbt d bU nd the flying i oig , 

Wo whirls a wheel lu (,iddy c wejo losf, , 

And nipid a.s it luiie, tho wiule ppokt>» arc lost/' 

• "x 

Each of the >oungmeii bcliufed?! jiailuti, and a (iiclo wa 
foiined, comfiosed oKeruately of \oun^ men and gitls 'Jiu' 
music, xiolm aud gititai, flieu •^tnuk uf), and the danghter of 
the demarch, with a liandkeK^iicfin lur hand, whn li was held 
al tlie other Cud by the leader of tlic >ouiie* men, led out, aiid^ 
the dance bt*gan It A\as oixiuirm this niamier by all the 
otheJT sets , the lest of thi* dau< eis followed tludr leader m all 
the mazy movpments she e\eiuled,. sofne of winch were pi*i- 
forniedwilh siich (puukm<-s, as,rfor a time, to elude puisuif 
In fhwinnnner, mtertwnung then ranks, foinj^wg circh' in cir- 
cle, separating, and then again winding abouf lu kbtiinfhmo 
, folds, th<» dan<*e formed a succession ofgny andinfiicafemmc- 
meuf a* that was exceedingly beautiful. To auci (*cdftd a 
dance jiprfiwined exolusivelv by men* something Ukc thu an- 
cient Pyrrhic danco* 
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dotikios, and Mrereipick<»tcd among fho olive 
trees mill© flam below, a line oljl feuts Hin*fched along the 
ton, of the lull, among jwhioii woie mle<*ted gr >nj)8 of porsons 
taking refrt“^lmient, or promenndiDg to and fio. nuiwic of 
the gniters and viohlia was almost diowned by the \oices of 
the girls and the young men, wh<i sang us Oiey daneed. 'Ihe 
dan" liter of thedomarch acted as our pioneer among the merry 
multitude, and look gre^l care to introduce ns to llie jinneipul 
heauties^ we were e\ery where well leceived It was not 
until the sea was tinging the Huninnt of 'ra>getuH with las 
parting rays, that the fete was broktm ui>, and the p(»asants 
aispers(‘d to their homes. ^ 

At early dawn of the uo^t day we deseonded into the plain, 
to exanimo the m us of Hpiiita, . \ lew nn^VvdS walk Imnight 
UK to a ]ulo ol huge blocks of stone, i(>gulaily dispoHed lu the 
shape of a parallelogram , Wv?(lk« was n sepuh^hval chamber, 
yuuk to n I'otiHiderahle dejdh m thev-arth. It bears (tie name 
of (he ‘''fornb of Leonida-i,’' one of the Spartan kings, not 
the hero who.fell at Th(>rmopylft» If m evidently a woik of 
grc'ut anlujuity, and resembles a Velasgie monument in the 
.solidity of its const! uctiou Bc)ond (Ins tomb w(‘ found •» 
tlieatro exca\ated m the fnco of tbo hill looking to the wobiw 
Tlu‘ swoop ol Uie seats, using m amphitheal ncnl ranges one 
above the other, was ('a<»ilv t raised 'Hie auduuire, when 
seated, had a \iew ofithe city at tlunr feet, the plain, and 
Mount Taygi'tus, which rises bluff and preeipitous from the 
plain. The suinmit of the hill behind tlie theatre, wUiclvwus 
the Acro])oh« of SjiaHa, was coMueil with the remains of a 
well that Jind jirohablj owe om ircled it. It was of no great 
antupnt>, bt‘ing Iwult'ol: laokim pillars^ and other fi-agmenfs 
of ancient rums, puked Op m the ncmiti/. Uer© also were 
(1 m* n'minus of a p»*rliaps thi' temple of Mineria, 

which, according to l^uusaiutts, stood upon tJte lull of (he 
Atrmobs Not a\estige n'tiiiiitmof the siicrbcJ g^o^o. The 
whom suxfaiv of this hill is strewed wi(h nnns, Imt i( is im- 
possible to asii«ign the position ol any pav(iOular monument, 
rn^in (he cm fused and shaj.H*ii*s‘ ma^s of ruins that cVoiywheie 
covers t)>e suiface of iW earth. With flu* exception of those 
rehoK, nothing reman , m to indicate to the tiavollers the aitc of 
the city ol bycurgiis and Lcfvmdas. 

Besides the hill of the Aortijudls, th(‘i’e an* four olhft' eleva- 
in a dinn’t bne With i(, running north to soutJi. The 
ancient ca|ntal ol taedniti was builtalong these oihinouees, the 
height mA stee|«tes8 of which iniabled that haughty^ city to 
boost, that MNy had tton^wsityforothey walla than the breasts 
ol lier cMtetma.’ We Aesceoided by a narrow glen, ivhich ancient- 
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]v formed* th 0 road from tin! cify to the invr; we rroaaed on 
1 <) 0 fc llie BjHilipofnmoB— th!h kiiicf of nvm— tlio J^uroinB— by 
rollma ooi fiou->r« up to Lutes Tjlie summer heals had 
dwindled it 1o the «h<iiiowu(»sH of a biook. In wmtti it may 
?>(• swollen bj th( ton eats to a nfrt^atei depth and widJh, hnf 
it ishiud to lealise the t \ti it aprant eulogies of the aiuieut 
hpiirtaus on the biauty «iud nnjesty of this dwarfish Stio iin of 
watoi MneU luou dithcult is d to bohti e that ga1]e)S should 
have ever bteii hi ought Dp the Ihiiotaw, fiom its mouth to 
b'pnita I hue, a« nu, we felt that the gioot charm of fraiel- i 
Ima iij Gieete w is in the aHHoriatums that the site of its 
in< u'ut ijties aud battJl fields awaLejied Hut little leiimnis 
of the anueiifc htiuctiiu s, ex:eept at Atlu us, to satisfy the im- 
t muariaii The WRa b( autifuh sceui^rf of mountain and pUm 
evjsts, wIulIi inspired the imagiiistioii of hei poets with then 
ideiirt of uatiinl bcMii^ , and to this day renders (hOeie 

tamous as one oi the most j^u tuiesque countries m the woild 
The ]>Jain of Sjnita, with the fiowmug walls of 'faigetu", 
iwuig Kineial thousand feet above i(ssmfus‘, sui rounded by 
blue \apours to its waist, aivd eiu ittli d on ifs summit with a 
dmdeTii of snow— (he lod-tolotlied cliffs ol Meuelaou bound- 
nfr it (u the e wt, 1h< Ihirofas moindePinM tluougU tiiuKets of 
oleiiideis and olive gloves, till it is lost among ^h(» immiitams 
to the south-- i(«i whole ^iiface <oveusl with oichiids aild 
inulbiMiy ])lantations, fouued b> fai 4li(* luhest iiud most 
V aneg iti d ( ombmatiou of sai ago giandeui: and soli InndHcajx^s, 
that I recollect to have seoii m »n> of tho foui lonfiuouts m 
Whuh I have trav(‘lled lumiiig iimn the untn'd works of 
tnau to the iudeHtrai.tibh' IgMUt^ oftiwtmc, the traveller m 
OiivcD IH constautly e\cl^immn; with the potk— ^ 

' And yt t how lovely in thing r€ woe, 

Jianu of lost gocbi, and godlike xu< n, ait thou > 

Tliy vajen of eveigieon, thy hiHs of t»now, 
riOiUim thee natures vanod iavuiuite now, 

Thy fanes, thy Uinplfs%) thy buftneo how, 

Commingling slowly with hciuic eaith, 

Broke hy tho share of ovuy rustiQ plough.” 

tlie plain bf Sparta pioditces a laigd quantity of silk It is 
to the grow iugn«])ortanie and the gicieasod piodui hon of this 
artn le, tlht the pros^ienty of the modern <apital of tm^onia i« 
to bo 0 tfnbuti'd* Ihc [loople m this disfiat live mere totofoi- 
t ibly, ttwd diess twitter, t!mu in any othhr paits of Gwee we 
had passcHi thmmghfcfmu* om deparHlf^lrom AthiMw. Accord^^ 
ing to Leake, helbre Mistra, the chief town of thfe 
jirovune, exported Jli0»000 pounds of silk a year, aad^the 
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neiglibourinpr olive j)law<j*liou frecttieoily produced ’2,4<>0,00l) 
okes of oil, the best m ilu* Monv. ( The/Olive groxes aud inul- 
bony ploutntioim, wh]**h ne sex orely mjarediduruig the war, 
are now again dounsiiing, and arc^ Kcatteivd all oxer the plain. 
We «pent <nie day mon* xvith oui fiienda, th(' demarc'h aud his 
♦family, and tln'ii leluclanlly bade adion to Sjmrta We atartod 
I ( iore day hieuk, as wi‘ had a long march More uh. Our iii- 
teution was to go to'Kalamata^ uf th{» head of the bay ot 
Coron, which we would reach, according to the guide’s oc- 
r count, lu ten hours from bparta. As will be seen in the sequel, 
we were most guevously luistakou 14 the duration ot our 
journey. 


CHAPTER X. 

Miatra— Its vici8situdc».*--A mountain jottmoy,'-*Bay of Coroni^ 
Tho Mainot^.-->rapolQon’B descent from the Rparlans, — Plaim 
of Measenia. —Ancient city of Mos'OJtue.— Ita history.^ tta ruince 
walls and towers, 

Tn ou hour after leaxiiig Simrta xve arnved nt Mistra, Tla 
old portion of the town is Imilt near the declivity of a pass 
wliub opens a eonnnuui^ntion from the jilain ot Sjiaitn to the 
prOMUce, anden<<'iy kingdom of McMlsenia. It vises in amplii- 
,theutr»col fimn upon the face of tlio mouiAam ; abox’^c it, upon 
n lofty hill, stands the citadel mrmns; the moie inodem town 
lies at the foot of the declivity. The houses are badly built , 
it formerly contained o large iiopulation. but it has now de- 
cRnod 1»o the si/e of a small •fillago. tlreat numbers of Jews 
resided hero before the rt'xolunon; but since their infemous 
tretitmout of the nmains of the (irec^lc patn’arcJh (Gregorius, 
whose body, nftn i\ wgs cut down from the gallows at Cop- 
stautmople, they drew in derision about the streets of that 
<sity, no Jew has Iwen jieijmitted to live in (iheece. MiSlra, in 
iho middle ages was one of the stongest places m the Bo- 
lopOhwesus When the country was overrun by the troops of 
mhmueil II., the brothers of the laht Constanlino took re- 
hw, and, for a long time, obstinately held the post 
^amst their Ottoman, assailants. The peasants at jlfistra 
broufifht) as groat numbers of copper corns of the Constantine 
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pra«t, *101110 of whicli hnd nie word roiistaiiiiua, o^hfers Con- 
stdnt i iiop < >1 w, o^ra von upon iboni lu Uonian cbarat‘tois, Thoy 
wore reninrkab]|^ Wfll |)ro«!or\od Woconld -find no toms of 
aucioni Sparta. Aftor tlit' dostriiotion of tho Kawtt'rn <*nij)iro, 
Iho Wiiolians obtamod ])OKhOBsion of Mwtra, and liold«il unlil 
dtspoHsfssod by th(» Tnrk'^ * ** 

At Mmtva, (»n(» ot tlio bugsrago liornos falling lanio, wo wort' 
obliged to ludt until Hu* owuoi <*onl([ obtain a S(ub*ititnfe , 
lioirtea wen* soaiee in tlu«i part of and their iiricc^ wu*i 

\ery high Tb'iiiotri, uof being able to boy one a I hi*i own* 
puce, obliged to content liim**elf With a stout iimle, upon 
s\ Inch he }nlod up the grt»atei part <»f^the baggage. Alter this 
delay, wo 8 ('t out upon our jonnu'y. Wo followed Iho wind- 
ingH of a narrow mo, dowfitlio middle of which a braw- 
ling stieam of water was forcing its way into the plain of 
Sjiai tn. 'fills condiyted ua tt> * platform of rock, look niu!' 
dinm into the d(»op valley ,*iii the bottom of whndi was a neat 
little ^ illago, Hinrounded by cypresses and olive ^ro^ es. Pio- 
ceedmg along this shelf of iock, we cUmbed u]) into the tops 
of tlie luoiiulams, until w<* attained the suiinmt of 'iaygotns, 
ii|arly GOOD feet above tin* level of the sea. We travelled, for 
oral hours, ovi r the uiountams, and then descended into a 
Milley, uniujug tiotween parallel ranges of moimiauiH, wliuh 
occasionally rose from fcipr to five thousand ieet aboVe our 
h(Md<. the sides of the mountains, ♦n Hom<* jilacoM, were 
I'oveied with forests of lir tiws. A strisnn of wafer flowed 
tlnongh this '^ecludi'd lalle^'j the gurgling of the water, along 
its roiky b(»d, was tho only iimse that broke the (silence of tins 
Rolitary glen. At noon w'c huUisl iifipn the brow of a moun- 
tain spur, by a fountain, which some kind 'f>irk had built hen* 
for the refreshmeut ff the weaiy traveller. Not a human being 
did we meet in a travel of six hfhurs di this dreaiy mvnu*. 
Hence, the road again ran up uito tile inountainM, fnnii which, 
atter a few hours, it gradually descended, until it brought us, 

1 ite 111 the afternoon^ to a roufid grassy atimimt in tlm lower 
range. From this eleiation wt* had a inagnilict*ni view to 
the south, of the Gulf of Coron, almost as far as Gape Math- 
pan, (he Jwmtliem-west point of the Eurdpoan continent; 
lieneath ua lay a precipitous descent, which led into the fh- 
, thomlcas valleys below. On all cAliet sides, the pmpcct em- 
^liraced ifbthiug Imt tho spUntored pinnacles and precipitous 
aides of lofty mountains, that sceinoa to lift their snow-eovered 
mimmiis into the blue sky above them* 

Tlie descent from thia eminence was so steep and danger^ 
ous, tliftt we were obliged to disnumnt and lead the horses. 
Tlxe mule grew restive mador the heavy httrden his mastoi had 
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laid upon JuT», and, m th( imnow jiaif of the path, between a 
wall of rptk on onfe side and n piocijnce on tin otlur, took n 
atfuad m dt*f(nco of Im own nnhts, ii luRcd t( Clmdin i am«^le 
Rtep furthd An amnsuif? loutcMt mm took pint botwnu 
the muletid and lus obstiinti boost At fiiwt ht tmd to 
%0\o him with the apphc«ition. of a ciidt,el, affii binkniK 
thr i 01 foux Hfout stKkrt tnu thi baikol llu tuiilt , ht jijiuo 
«] ihia method, hiH nihhship rotafinnpr to ukuowItdj^,o the 
hnto of luh n mode* of ihihu^rjoii \t ho fiie d hmi v ifh » 
toinidmj? buaket of giom, htld within n toot of lus nose Iht 
mult BimUthe punohdei, and legatdtd it with the ntmonf 
comphfemey, hut then k stood, tinuuH a loek As it was 
iibpoaiiildo to nmiovi* the loed lu tins nntow ltdge nothing 
ixnnniiiidbuf I > the ethet r soim ext^nivdiimiv stmiiiliM 
\ anull roll of papex, conlatnmg a thin^bhlal oMiowdii, wi« 
tie d to the tiU of the mnh nn i m itt ii ip])Ji< a io 61 /( Jiun 
Unwind 1 he* explosion fcni^. el hi hide, nid bight cue d him 
MO mneh, tint lit boltid from ins pontion, and f^ll o\ii the 
piee ipie f , down winch hi roilid, until ho u ulied the botlom, 
witli tlio baggage fihU oh his bat k Ihme hi ia^ , how hug in 
the most dmul nnmui liu ipiiltcd mattraasia saved li^e 
iKJues hut h( w IS HI mm h bnusi d and lacmtcd, tint vv? 
xVoie obhm d to le mov t the baggiMi to our aaddlo-l oi cm, and 
walk the rest of the wnv 

At dusk We ic j( hed » vill ige ut tin kdlemi ot this dose e nt , 
here 'wowtio mfoxmed, that in two Imius mou weslonld 
noth Calamota "We Met out in gernd spirits, it tin thought 
e)f oui being so neni the end ot our jouimv fk luitlui we 
advaiued, the nioif buftiveious wi gicw that we had missed 
the load Night ulo e-^d in, audit bteame «o daik, that we 
uino nnable to disimgmsh the wa\ left the \^Ui as 
the guide maisbdtlnt the,’** hIio test wav hv ewertlu numu- 
tftin ott om nglit Abe i asremding form nly o thousand f< 1 1 , 
we found (larsehes frn tiling along a mule-puth, m which 
th(*re woa jttat suflle lent ioom*^f(i tht hoisesto walk along 
< fo the light hautl, the nmunt im loae in ipendicnl iily, a nnke»d 
Wall ot t eu t ^ Slid on the left, e n Imiking e»\ i r tlie aheU td* i ock 
ouwhieh We were- wilknig, tlie light of the luntig nidem 
vealod i pitHipuo that anuk into the \ illi> npwaids of a v 
thousand he»t wlow me» Wc Hpmt between tlm moutftatn on 
the erne s(d(s i^nd thi^ precipioe on the othci, was ifot morft'* 
thvui ISvt teht bu »id A istnniWf would have wmt iwi boadlong 
doWa tiie pretipice, and daalied us to pieees We halted a 
totOi«iiaa.t ti(^ know what to do Ifto mufe was luctaiy aliead> 

the billed^ andipmd- 
izjL ibc It wan to follow m his 
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w«ke At +«Ti o’cloclr «f iii(rht, w roacliod the ienAiaation 
of I hi*} danffoiouB road Kroiui tho b^nd of the mouiifam where 
It (ooHod, wp clalfl dimly see, m flip mtionlighl, the town of 
("alaroata, on the shore of fho gulf, but at a great dwtimcc* 
W<» wore 80 dihcouiaged at this \ista of Ih^ long joumev 
ahead of ih, Ihal we wimld hive halted when* we wen*, had 
tlieie been &n> place where we could !ha\p sloOt without loll- 
ing od inlo the daiU ( hawris beneath e liaa now been tra- 
velling fouilun lioiiH Hmce leaving spaila, one-half of whitli 
lime we hid been mm dung on foot Hu* horses weie aw 
much hitigued is ourwdvos, and with diliiiulty kept on then 
way In ono houi we i eat bed the niam, and re-mounted out 
1joiw»h, 1 inimedntoly fell aelet*!) in tlu* saddle, and ifc was not 
imfil aftci miduKtlt th it I *hvoke, whim I tbuud that we 
weie entering the narrow stiu t of ( alamata After groping 
om wa^, for half ap hom, Oioagli these daik and crooked 
avenues, wo came down ntio a laige open S(]U ate, in the loiver 
paitof <lie iiiwn, wluiea party of (itn*ck young mni were 
dmicmg fhe Ihnuaika in fhe moonlight ^e had be(‘u on foot, 
o! m f he saddle, suae lei\ing *^paitu, m the morutng, more 

I fiaii M\f(<*nhouiM md dm mg Ul that iane we had eaten 
olliing but a fi w luscuils and diy figs Ihe mountiini puss, 
by w ln< h wo h^id (la veiled, is au mibequented^oud dangeious 
louti , lud 18 taken but veiv few havelhis llefoie the 
war, no Hiugh* iiidividuil tould safeH thumgh il, iii con- 
sequence of the kl<*ph(i b> whom it was infested It is one 
of Ihe irtosj roiniutic and sivago scenes m all Greece At 
t^alaniabi we obtaintd quorteis m tho uppei stoiy of a%afc*; 
oin guide set about ])iejjaimg souietk^ig to eat, but, famished 
as we were, the fatxgiu* of the day cnerisAvered us, and we 
thiiiw ouiselves atffull length upon the baie llooi, and fell to 
Hleer) • 

ihe Huccwding tnortimg our aclnng bones would not allow 
us to continue our JourIle^, so wc n‘ip«ined at Calamata all 
that day Heie we enjoyed a fPfreshing bath in the sea, which 
IS about a mile and a half from the town. If’rom the beach 
We saw the town of Coton, piduresquely seated on the west 
em Side of the bay, at the foot of a mountain In thw bay 
Byron has laid the scene of the Corsair. 

« ** In Cam's bay doata matlj^ a galley light," 

Hie elevated chain of Taygetus, iHrJutH tiaases to the east of 
Calamata, and extends to the foot of the Gulf of Coron, wheie 
It temlnatos in Cape Wtatapan, m inhabited hy the Mamotee^ 
They are scattered alKmjr the atoi>eswmd summits of the mmr 
tain, and live ia htm^ee ehaped Ute tjoirera, winch wet* fer* 
m ' 
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morly tisiod as ibrires'^es fo defend tlio plunder lliey oLfamed 

piracy* They clflim to he dc^ei^udanfs of the aiu jeiit LtU<i- 
\ da^nioniana; fiom th« encumstanai, Nap(Aou liaeed 1 ns 
descent to tlic same illustrious slock. In the stn enteenth 
century,® ujHm the compiost of the Moa»a by Hu» \ene<i<tiiM, 
great imm()Oi*s of the Maiuoles emigrated to the island ot ( or- 
utios Among them Avns a family ol the naim' ot KaJosmeros, 
the *101 ‘‘good jNait,” which, lendiutd into Italian, 

would bt lSmm]}^iirie. Fiom this family that ol Najioleon is 
said to Ua\e taken its ti'^o lu»u Napoleon \i as lu ^mg tlu* 
Moreoto Giveks to artist him <igainst the Uuglish, lu* luldu'ssed 
abullotm to the Mainotes, then a uumeroiis and wailike body 
of the people, the bulletin was coudied m his nsmd gasco- 
nading style , eiK^ in it lu* took i«*rasion ttfh'dnde to tlu tra- 
dition ot the emigration of lus ancestors tiom Mnuin, he pio- 
clairaed himself, like them, n»di!fceendant ol tin Hpaitaus, and 
called upon them, b> tlu* rememhrctiice of their eommon an- 
cebtry, to nnite with Imii m the wai of liberty, wlijch the 
, Frcmh Directoiy was then waging against tho oppre^sois ol 
the oartli 

ralaniaia was almost entirely destroyed by tlu* war, but i* 
lus now nseii Irom its ashes, imuI is cjuito a neat and well- 
bmlt town Tuc suppi’Chsioii ol piincy has cut off one gi(*at 
source ol* itb ffirnun prosperity The old houses are pierced 
with loop-holes, from waichtheir tenants defended theinsehes 
ngamst the Blamotes, when they descended, in marauding ex- 
001*810118, from their iiiouatains Upon a hiU heluud the town 
is au^ld Venetian fortress in luins, which was the scone of 
many desperate cut onntert between the Gieekft and Turks in 
the n» volution, '* 

At (’nlamata we had ai rived at the soutvleni-most point of 
our journey m the Mofea 'Hiriiee we commenced to lemoimt 
the IVloponuesuB, It was with no little reluctance that J 
conscmti^a again to plunge into the mountains and detiles of 
Itns ruggnd country, Iroui wliVh wt* lud just einerg(*d, so 
woai led and exhausted Had I been able to proeure a boat ,it 
(*alamata to tany me anmud to Athens, I would ha\L* been 
tempted to abandon th* iOUim*y, and at om e return. 

Wo were lu tlio siddle early the iie*ct niomiiig, afler one 
day’s repose From Oalaatata w<* dirt*fted our course for 
Mossene* Tho road m tho nomity of the town loy through 
olive Tgrovos, and orchards of fig trees. The figs were just 
nm, apd hung m rich and iniatiug clusters from file trees^ 
wejittcled (hem uh we rode along and found them very large 
a m | P insoious tliat two ot* thr^* cloyed the appetite. JFrom 
^jjPlRyehards aud groves of Calam^ta; we etotegi upon the 
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ide and fertUc ])1ain of ]!i!efldenla» iliroupfli whioli thn 
rollH lift njpid and swollen stream into the Gulf (»f ('oron. Gii 
our way acfonsthe plain we Btop|)y(l t% look at an estalilish- 
mcut, where the silk produced in the vicinity is unrcvled from 
th(> cocoon, and prepared for exportation. The plahuif Me**!- 
scnia i?i about the miles wide ui it# widest part ; on the north 
it is Buirounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, and on the 
south it e\])auds into a wide Hat )e^1d as if appWaches the 
gulf It M^as coiennl with Hocks and hi‘rds grazing upon its 
iieh pastures. In the arternoon we left the plain, and as-' 
cended into the mountaina, crossing Mount Kva, upon a pro- 
ject mg platform of whffh stood a coi^j eut, shaded by a gro\eof 
cypresses. This mountapT is celebrated as th(» scene of abnttle 
b'etw(»eii the Spaj'flins and the*M«icedonians, iii which the lat- 
ter, fhi-ongh <lho valour and skill of Philopiemeu, the Achaiau ^ 
general, achieved a i^ost signal vkdory. Soon afterwards we ' 
jmssed o\er the instep of Mount Ithoine, and turning info the 
valley, ou its western side, proceeded along it, until we ar- 
ined at the village of Mavroinuti, situated upon the declivity 
oftho iiiounlaiu, near its base. 

I \V(» found not a soul in Ma^roiueti, as th^ villagers were in 
we V alley reaping the wheat, or in the inoun tains with the 
sheoj). The doors oftho liousc's vvoire guarded by liorce ]Mon»- 
ole mastiffs, who obslim^ely disputed every inch of ground 
v\ ith us as we advanced to the hous# of the demarcli, at a 
little distance to the noi tli of the v illage. We found the de- 
inawli and his fhmily at home; they I’eceived ns kindly. We 
decbued thoofler of a room for our accommodation, and passed 
the night, an usual, in the open an> sU'eping upon the top of 
an arbour, with the horses and xhules Doneath us. The vilfagn 
of Muvromati ()cci*|nes a part of the site of the ancient town 
of Messene, tli(» capital of the kHigdoiR of Messonia This 
little kingdom was separated from Lacedunuoii by tho moun- 
tains of Taygetus, which we ha4 ira^elsed on the way from 
Hjiarta to Calamata. It was^'omiiosod, for^the ntost part, of 
broad and fertile plains, nearly on a level with the sea, tho 
gmenity and soft climate of which rendered Messisaia an ob- 
ject of envy with the Spartans, to whose rough and mountain- 
ous countiy it was so much suiierior. To obtain possession 
of Messeniii, the Lacedmmoniaijsgwaged a series of long and 
uns^jocoisfui wars against if, until B. (\, when it fell into 
their powor^ after ^ wiost valiant defencobyifs inhabitants, 
under Anstornenes, whose valour antf intrepidity in the de- 
duce of his country, 'afterwards gained for him mi apotheosis 
among the heroic gods w tho Grecian Pantheon. 

Two hundred thougimd of the Messonians, open the capture 
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of their city, bccaiiip Iho Flclots, or slaves, of iho Sixirtans, 
and the rest •want iiilo baiu«ihnioiif, to JRhog^rium, in Italy, 
whore thc*y joniod the tcnifir oi that place, andWompieml tho 
town of Zaucle, on the coast of Sicily, in winch they settled* 
and cbaOKod iH name to Mcssenia, which it bears to this day 
Nearly three hnudred yi^ars of exile had elapsed, w lw»n Kjinin- 
nion MS, after imistrntmar the Spartan power on tlie lieid of 
Lem ^ra, i<»ftlUd them to then aucu^ut Kintrdom, rebuilt their 
city, oniuded it with a line of maswui walls, and raised 
anew tlu* aneioni citadel upon the Huinnnt of Mount Ithonie. 
A constdciabh^ part t»f tlie walls of Mes*« 'ue, elected b) Kpa- 
imnondas, remain to tins day. On thehiorth of the eit\, wc 
found a ommliir from wlmb a j»a\ed road aaie eu- 

traneo to, and ^\it fioni the {try In thSP^ioad, the wlieel 
tracks of chariots went ijuite flintinotlj^ mipn^sHcd. 'flie 
C(mrt*3Mird of the gateway ^<»iyiM‘d a \<\-ttilmle, whcmce the 
stranger liud a Mew of tlie «holecit « helow him in th(‘ valle^^ 
and on the slope of tht mountain : if is hixt^^-three feet in di- 
imietej, walled tip on all sides, and euiered 'ivilh ii niof of 
stone rafters; the architra»e ot tho imier gate, which wafi 
probably thrown down dunng a siege by the Spartans, n 
ninetoeh feet long Vrom tUn gateway, the walls slret(‘h 
from east to Wf‘«t, across tho valley, and up (he sides of the 
mouutaiUH, so that tho town was thfendeci on all •^ides hy 
high mountains, eoniu^ited (ogetlier wilh walls, 'llie walls 
had square tow<‘r«, at frequent intervals, like the Sarasceme 
walls which surround (he cities of the Kust. They are entered 
fiom the inner side, and piero(*d wnth loop-holes, through 
which tlw orchin*s dischaq 'd tlieir aiToww upon the assailant^. 
Tlie Abbe FourmOnt, ei<fhtv-flve yeais ago, counted thiriy- 
nghtof these lowers then Mtauding, anci (stiateaubnand wlis 
informed* in Ins tim(*,'t{iat hine remained entire. But soien 
now remain; they ar<» lu such n good condition, as to gi\e a 
"Very good idea of the ajqiearjiice of the wall when riertect. 

We left these \ery luteivsting^Vehcs, and passed aown info 
the bottom of the valley, at the foot of Mount Ithome* A 
thick crop of wheat was trrowingheie, winch somewhat em- 
barrassed oui explorations, 'fhe spruicc of the earth w^a 
twon'd with ruined valla, the foundations of buildinga and 
precious fragments of art. •ttfn one place wo tbund a large 
block of stone, probably the IVieaie of a temple, on which was 
scnlptuied a boai hunt. In another place, we obaerved the 
“ Yomab^ia of a small theatre facing the south, tnsriy of the stone 
seats of Which were entire, and near aUtand a. sUdiuiiu, with 
a portion of the cotonnadi^ that surrounded it yet remaining. 
From this Valley we ascended the steep and precipitW sides 
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of Mounf l^Uoim*; a desort<*d nionaHtory wtood apoa tho <*uni- 
Unt, and anmuS it we traced the cirriirt of tlu* waJW) many of | 
tlie la 5 ’ei’H (»f whi<Jh lenmiii, that iwlo«!ed Ihe anuent town 
of ItUomts which atood hove hot^iro the I’hebuiin built tiie town 
of McBftone m tho valley I'anu the top of <his lolly luoauiain 
thc‘ pro«)ort waa magmticCiit, ombraompr a \iew of thi» Mea- 
hotunu plam^ wliub, in Iho tnno of Ihftnor, waji covered with 
(*itios,- *the (rtiW ot (»o!on- Mount Lyc.ene, where Pan wa» 
hoin—the «now-(ni)ped suninnls ot Taypt'tus oveilookniff the 
pluui*^ bf -and iho distant mount ain-ai ol Arcadia^ the 

pastoral pniadise of tHi* ^yoetH Milauclioly as wa« this view 
ot the dewei ted sites of aiicu'ut nia^Tiiticenee, it was yt»t some 
cnjmolatiou to k* “V that the ^hcjiheids, hobo Hocks whitened 
the lulls an»und U:a, and the poasants, who tilled the feitilo . 
plans that spriMd ^Ju»n hioai t^id prroiui surfaces from tiu 
mountains to the sim, i^oic (heir own masters --that with 
the spiut and tliie{oimiHo ot (lieu aiieestois they had coned 
out thoir fw>edoin with tlieir own swoids, and shook off the 
IJehdie hoiida#re ol tlair Ottoman oppiessois. 
f One day v\ as deli»yhtlull> jiasst'd in loumuiR ovm* the site of 
no uncielit Messem, and in musinpf upon itH aucjOnt gfloiy. 
'Ihe little \ alley h a most hively spot Ihe Ibtty mountains, 
winch ovovdiallow it, lyiider it aolunously cpol, and com-- 
plotely sliiit it up Irom 1h<‘ suiroundtuK i^imtiy The mis- 
lortimoH ol its anci(>nt inhahiUiits- their loupr exile— the 
tnumpliniit return of tluur descendants -tlu^ sohnnn cere- 
mom w ith winch, ii])on Mount Itliunie, they ilinnkod the 
«;ods foi their restoration to the lumvj of thiur nucCslors, and 
lam'd suiew the allais, and rekindled the sAcnficial firesH-ihe 
festn ities With winch, to the sounds ot music, they wbuiH tht» 
walls, and laid the fouAdatmus of^i Mes'i«»ne, lu tIu* pre- 
sence of their dehx'fer, bis brow yet 

veidaiit with the laurels of k<'uctra--aU tiieua' scenes ra%i Up 
bt'fore the inmgmatioof and itfci eased tlu* interest yrhicli the 
scenery of this soclpded and pastoral vale excited. 
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^mPTEB XI. 

iA.rcadia.-.-P.kator.\l scenos — Mnnntain df Phi* 

gdleia. — Dumetvtna. — Convent of iIeffasi)olion.— Emploite of the 
monks.— Plains of Achaia. — BiurtUquakrf— A'oatitsa. 

% 

On lenujiN Me up, w pasw»d4thTouf<h ffatewa}^ 

and followed for Mome dwt.mip the road to Mefia 3 opoli«, some 
of the pavemoid (»f whieh jcjf i^^mainod. In fh(‘ aftenioun, \s e 
re-onter('d the country of Arcadia, ^ hu‘li‘to thia da 5 »' is a pas- 
toral pmmtrJ^ ot‘(*iipi(*d rhitdly by whephcrds aud thou* llock^. 
TJieae shepherds wert' a roiitrh-lookinsf set of savages, clothed 
iu Bhi*<»p«kiijB, With the wool turned inside. It was not a 
little chaructmstic of the ctnnitry to see ibeiu with thdr 
flocks, upon the sloiies of the immntains, with erookn a?«(l 
pija*H in hand, idl^srwhmin? upon the giasa, Pinging some rude 
mountam air, oi playing ujion tiie})rmMti'e pijK^ ot n»cd^«iich 
00 Pan was wont to «\f‘, when he led the dunces of the Satyrs 
upon the Arcadian hills We halli'd at noon by the side of a 
loiintam ; sliortly Rft<*r ii shephei^ de«eended from tht» hills to 
wat(>r his flock , tlie slteep gathered ar*)Utid ns, and there wo 
lay sheltered floin the noonday heat— ^ 

— ^^'lecuhantes sub togrJue^^gi/’ 

while the sbejiherd peifoisied for us some of Ins best notes 
upon the pipe-- 

** Sylvesirem tentii mi^&m mcdUaiis avena.^' 

*He gave os soiiu* for onr lunch, imd w© bought of him 
his rape; it was with c-tmsidetuble jteluciimoc that ln‘part^4 
with rt, as it was tlu' lust \i<? had. It Si enis that bom Oar- 
who had preooded us a few wisis through the 
had btx?!! Iniylng up Arcadnm pities and ctvohs by the whole^v 
kdte, so that he baa left the shepherds without thg diubleths of 

dusk wc crossed a romantic gleH; through which ttf 
K|dd its waters to the plain of Oljmia* If was Uifli 
m reached the sunamit of Die mouniuin^ on atima 
tba i^ootumns of Bassae/* bettor kno#» us the temple qf| 
^dgaltria. We had edneumed the little stock of provisions 
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which 'wo had ohiaiued at Marvomati, and had nothiiipf h^ft in 
oni wicks , iDdHjlg*=*ni aa oin dppohtc's h{idlKH*]if it was impo$- 
Mihle any longer re-fuse to satisfy fhen cravings We werp 
now dloncs alter night, upon tho stinimit of a flolitary moun- 
tain, wh<»ro, iiiparf^ntly, no imn3ian» b«»ing was wiflnn seitial 
miles of 114 Around us we saw nolhiiig but the peaks of 
mountains, rising upwards bevond tU* joacb of sight, daik 
valley B sinking on o\eiy Hide, Hhroiidi d ui imst and datkuess, 
and the gray (»oliinius of the .temple standing m solitary deso- 
lilion upon <uie of the topmast points of the mountam llo- 
niautio as was the njini, hungei o\eieam‘» all our classical 
imthuBiasni, and we thought ot nothuu: but— oui dinner 'J'lie 
night, m this el(*v jtf d n>gion, i^iras cold , gathered together 
th(‘ scattered biushwood that had fulleu from tho giovo of 
oaks, and kindled a huge ijn>| abound which we ciouched, 
cheeilesM and comloii^tss * In the meanwhile, tho guide wai 
langnig about the mountain in 1h(* ho^ie ol iiuding a diojibtud. 
\\i* lialhioed, hied guns, and, yoi) oppoi timely, the mule 
joined in, with a biii\ing l<md enough to wake tho seven 
Uiepeis 1 Ins COUCH t ol noisew at la 4 attracted the atteii- 
tif>n of a she plus d »u a neighbouimg 'valloj, who climbed up 
the mountain to know the cause of such a singular tumult 
AVo s »on made known to him the ohjoc^t ol oui wishoH, and m 
luilf an houi moie we Wcib giatitied to^sce him return with a 
lamb upon Ins shouUhi, a wooden bowl full of imlk, and a 
pile of blown bi euO under his arm. 'llie lamb waa immedi- 
tttelv sacnltcid, not, ns in da>s ol old, to Ayiollo Epirtircue, 
the god to wliose woisUip the tem]ih* to oui right was oonse<^ 
Cl at ed, but to the insatiable ixipd(ity»of (lirifetian appetites. 
Onr joint labouis r<|0u sumeded lu skmuiug the Mftim; li 
was then fastened (>n a btake, which sens*d as a spit to turn 
it before' tlie fire When it was cookid in this miumer, each 
one cut od a slice, and eat it, without sauce oi salt, and, 
w hat w ith a good supply of nnliv and bieiid, 1 ne\ or remember 
to luie dined w ith moie Ratishn ti^ui A bottle of Greek wnmo 
remained m our stoics, wliicb, ^ith a pipe apiece, after this 
tjfnpromptu repaut) lonewed dm spnits, and we laid down 
by the lire, rnnoking and talking witli the shaggy Coiydon 
Who had been our punovoi, untd midnight, wlien we fell 
asleep, wjf h no other roof above tislmt the bluo canopy of tho 
heavehft, illnminated by the lostie of countless stars. 

The next morning we found the sliepherd and his dog fftill 
bal¥kmg by 1h^ embera of tlie fire AVe ga\ e him a Ofwttofmno, 
which put him m ilie beat humour, and he left us with maJty 
lhanka. flie which was just nwng above the mountain 
IdpH, cast his niys fell upon tho temple, bringing out its 
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and qrlran aoUitidoax almoat'reaUaii^ one'a ideaii of Aroadiaxi 
smiexy. It wa^jait tliixily peopled to flfive it a ^ild 

and savage appeaiunee, and nio inLabitanfs we niet out 
of the towns were shepherds roamii]^ through the glades and 
forests with their Socks. ^ * 

Having arrived at the foot of the hill of Demetsann^ the 
next difficulty was to mount it. Tlie guide refused to shoig 
us the way, and wished us to continue on, without going up 
to the town. But we were iyi>t to be homed in this manner, 
so we started from the spot ni wlurh we had halted, and 
scaled tho summit of tlvj hill with great difficulty, the ascent 
being as near the periiondicular as any 1 ever rememhered to 
have made. As wp knew hut 4ttle of tlio modern Greek, wo 
could not make ourselves understood, except by indicating, 
with very expressive signs, that we were hungry, and that 
we had money to pay gir w^af should he brought us. I toojk 
&y vocabulaiy of modem Greek, and picked out such words 
as expressed our wants— to be sure, in a very ungrammatical 
manner, but ye< it assisted to extricate us from our dilemmas. 
In Jialf an hour more tho guide arrived, bnnging with him 
thtAliorsc's and mule, which, with tho assistance of the mdo- 
teers, iiehad dragged up the steep acclivity of ih^ hill, several 
hundred feet. jDemetsana repaid us for tlie trouble we had 
been put to in reaclung it. •It is a veiy well-^buili town, with 
some 400 houses, and several chuches, with towers and bells. 
Strange to say, the Demotsanians, dunng the whole time that 
tho IHirks held the M^a, wera allowed the use of the bells, 
and even existed as an independent republic, governed by 
their own laws and officers. These pTh^ilogei were granted 
thorn in consideratioiij of an axiuual payment of 2,00(^ piaatr^' 
to a nios(|ue at Const antmople. Tho ^rkeamade ttuM grauvs 
as the best terms tiny could exact from the iuhabitots, >4 
the town is almost uiaocessible, being an isolated hilfl^ with 
precipitous sides. A largi? fjnagtity of powder is made gt 
Demotsana, in the private houses, and it had every appo^« ; 
anco of a flourishing village. Ibrahim Padia by this 
place with his amy in the revolution, and thipeatorf to atom 
it^ hut the inhabitants took such good measures of defl^nce, by 
sending their wives and Children ta the mountain^ and prej 
paring tOMSail their foes with avalanohes 0i rpetoi am 
stonesi as weU as flre-arfnsj that the Turkish s^iner4 tbernght 
it best to ohange his intentions. ^ 

In two hours after leaving I)ematsan^ night 
upon tkm gravelly plain at m xbout]|^ of the def^^ wmoh 
leads thiougb the niountams ftom the west of that towji* * 
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We laid down with a ahepherd near the hanka of the Goryti* 
^ time, Hi» Hock waf^apread aionnd the watfii-fiie by the side 
of which we slejit The shepherd dogs kept pacing all inghf 
on thoi outer ^erge of the circle, baying and giving diaae to 
the wolves that descended from the mountama. The succeed- 
ing mght was again passed lu the open air On the second 
night we weie obliged to sleep without a roof above our 
beads. \\i bad mteuded to sleep at the com<*nt of Megaa- 
* pebon, and with that Mew waiiaichedfl|a|g)t|iifio^ as 
possible during tbe day In tlie afte||i||||B^ reochi'd tUe< 
town ot ( alairyta about two and issp||PTuis distant from 
the convent tieie the'* mule, wh||v^«ervneabl(>*a beast as he 
had proved hiiMilf, wa^ pxdiedi«gl> tanubleMome from his 
obstmaev* lost one of his shoes, and we were obliged to halt, 
for some time, until the hjac#.simtli supplied a substitut^|Jt 
was growing daik when we left f alav ly ta, and on onfflIBr 
the mountain goige, m whidi hfs tlu' (onvimt, night suddet^ 
come upon us Theioad wae stiewtd with loose rockh ana 
atones, and every moment some one of the beasts stumbled 
excejiting tlie mule, who walked steadily along with a prkier 
sense of the responsibility that lestt'd upon him, keeping The 
patli. Mid iu*cmg as a guide. We could see jierpendumlar 
p/Ciipiees of rock rising on both ^ides ot the ghn, and tould 
heal the rushing of » torrent that ran thiough the middle of* 
it , there was no moon, and the darkness became so profound, 
that w.e were unable any longer to keep tlie path llie mule 
kept straight on, without regarding the road that led ui» to 
the monastery ’SVhen^we had leached the top of cm adjoin- 
mg hiU, we i!«vV the 'lights of the monastery glittering on a 
level with us on the opposite side of uiMne, bo that we 
' w'ere obliged to lefliace air steps, and seek for the road that 
we bad uuejved. After anotlni wcaiv hour, we aiu\i*d upon 
the temci' beneath the monastery, and began holloouig to 
the monks to open the gates taod let us m. On ascending to 
the platform bt»fore the great gate ot the iiionasteiy, we found 
that oui iiu's were disicgaided, and the gate shut. Here we 
renewed the shoutmg, which hiougUt one of the holy fathers 
to a window in the wall above the gti^ay, he ojiened a 
dark lontem upon us, t% see who wo wre. Hie guide m- 
- Ibnned Mm that we were Franks and fellow Chnstnms, and 
texied to pass the night lu the monosteiy. He went to tba 
snpsrior for Oonnsol, and returned answer, that the laws cl 
the estnbUshment forbade admission to any one after nightfall, 
and rmporative wem they, he added, by way of comfort* 
that the kmg Mrnself would not be allowed to enter, should 
M «niv« wRw tlie aesBg of ^tretw. Hue v«e i^tber » 
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hard case^ lis W^had flattered onraelves that we ahould pass 
the night in a good bed within the of Megaspefion, 
having now slept, for near a month, in the open air, on the 
tops of monntains, or in the bottom of damp valleytt. We 
begged of the monks, if they woul^ not allow ns to enter, at 
least to send ns something to eat. Tins request was readily 
granted, and, in a few minutes, one of me holy fathers lower- 
ed a basket down to us, filled with bread, cheese, and honey. 
We divided the bread with ^ur weary beasts, as we could 
procure no iirovender for them. 

We slept upon the sifrps of the mpnasteiy, and early the 
next morning we were aroused by the monks, who, with their 
sujierior at their he2Q, came to iVviteus within. The superior 
was profuse in apologies for the untoward repulse of the 
preceding night. He <;omjxnisat%d«for it in some degree, by 
placing at our disposal, M as long a time as we chose 
remain in the monaster}', an elegant little chamber, furnished 
with divans and 'I'urkey cariiets. A bountiful breakfast of 
eggs, honey, bread, and wine, was next prepared, at which 
thejpuperior gave us his company. Ho was a very intelligent 
man, and well infomed u))on the passing events of the day. 
Uis ideas, however, of geography, were rather tioiifused, and 
1 soon found he km^w but •little of the United States, or its 
institutions, though he exjiressed, in ts warm and, feeling 
manner, an appreciation of the services of Americans in be- 
, half of Greece, particularly in establishing schools to educate 
the peojile. 

This moiiasti'^r}^ is said to jxissess a idiarier from one of the 
Constantines ; it was of \ery ancient fou&dation, bein^ 
known to have been in existence for near thiee centuries. It 
is erected upon a platform which jmijects from the mountain, 
before the mouth of a large cavern, from wliich it receives its 
name Megaspelion— great cave. A steep precipice rises from 
the mouth of the cave, and hai^s over the monastery, so 
as to completely protect it from above. Several attempts 
werv made by the Turks and Albsmians, in the revolution, to 
assail the monks and injure the monastery, by rolling roctai 
down from the top of the precipice ; but they all over^t tlMf 
mark, and fell into the ra\ me belowg The repute^ irichlMi of 

monastery liave always rendered it an object of IfestUity 
With the invaders of the Mon>ia. Ibrahim Pasha, passiiig op 
j^s way into the Morea, dispatched a messenger to the mocks, 
with a summons to oapitulate. The hegoumenos sent back 
for answer—** We surrender not to the ^sha until ho has ilrttj 
recovered the whole of the Morea.” Ibrahim then marched' . 
his troops around, and ascended the heights in tilm rear, Wi 
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nweiuig with no Letter ftnccoss there, heabamioned hiw hostile 
iiiovements, and iisJCed pennisBion to eiit* the mouasiery 
alone, proiuisiug to i'eljgioa«ly respect the persons and pro- 
perty «>f its teiiuuts. His treachory was too well known to 
permit the mojiks to be deceived by such a ru^c df gneirre^ ho 
tbes doeiitied gratifying hia curiiwfy; ho withdrew ms troops, 
an.i left fho monastei^? uninjured. A Binall battery^ has since 
been huilf upon the brow of the precipice, of a triangular 
• form, BO placed that while all its guns can be brought to bear 
upon an enemy upon the opposite border of the defile, or 
parching up the terraced road, it is i^tjioscd only at the apex 
of the triangle— a wourterful achieremeut of military science, 
Of which the boast wiHi a good dfaitl of pride. 

In front of (uc inonaHtery is a garden, supported on the 
steep sides of tlio mountain *y terrace risinjr one above the 
other. There are about 230 mon^s. They divide their time 
between their sacivd duties and th(» cultivation of the patch 
of ground that is allotted to each of them. Ihiy li\'e almoflt 
entirely on vegetable food, to which simple diet, and their la- 
bours as husbandmen on their httlo wtiochia^ or farms, If to 
be ascribed tho robust health they enjoy. The numerous 
guests they Entertain, and their constant iuterc(*urse with the 
world, gnert them a manly and agreeable character, that is 
rare among tho nioukish fraternity. They weri‘ by far the 
most intelligent of the (ireek monks that I remember to have 
met with. During the reiolotion they took up anns with the 
rest of their countrj men; and displayed a courage and spirit 
that would have doneyVonour to veteran soldiers. Indeed, fho 
tlie Greek jirieVts d ring tne whole of thgt bloody stniggle, 
took on active part, sometimes consv tirating the baimors of 
the little bands orPaliI>iiiri, and sending them forth to battle 
with prayers and invocations to Heaven fiir success, and again 
heading the troojis, and rushing on the foe, with the cross in 
one hand and the sword ik the other. It was Gemianos, 
archbishop of Putras, who, at Calavryta, first displayed tho 
\ standard of liberty, and wJio first openly called his countiy-* 
men to armR. 

, The convent is a large irregulai* building of stone^ coloured 
white, and contains cii^ht stories; The interior is divided 
into numerous oparfments, for the accommodation of its ten- 
ants. Tlie chapid, or church, is witliin the cave; the pave- 
ment is of maitle mosaic, and the walls are embel^hed wi& 
mldSng and rude paintings of the Madonna and the saints, 
ft is ainminated by silver lamps, suspended from the ceiling, 
gtriubgr of are the mfts of distinguished .Greeks and Bus- 
sisAs. Yhs most remarkable object it c(mtahs is a 
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of the Virgin Mary, which, according (o tradition, wa« made 
by no leas a ptoon tljian Luko the Ej'angehst. Near the 
church are the mills, bakery, and workshops. Here also are 
enormous wine casks, one of whicn contains several thousand 
gallons. The wine of Megaspehon was the best we fdimd lu 
the Morea, with the cxcepition of that of Tnpoht/a, some of 
which has all the better qualities of champagne. During the 
day that we remained at the convent, several! pilgrims arrived 
to pay homage to the waxen lignre of the Madonna, which is ^ 
I’egarded with the greatest veneration by the (lireek peasaati. ' 
Among the pilgrims wja a poor family, that had been more 
than a month in traveling to the common t, from the mountains 
of Albania, In daytime tl^ doors are open to all, and no 
one IB requested to pay for the lodging and fare he receives. 
Wo saw enough to convince nj, thathowe\ep cordial might 
be the greetings of the uioijfcs, yef they ado])ted the old Spnf- 
fan maxim 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest 

exd that they preferred a frequent change of visitors to the 
prolonged stay of any one guest. Though nothmg is asked, a 
FVank is alwa^'s expected to pay double the worth for any 
thing he receive**; , but few refuse to contribute to the support 
of theso noble hosujees, which are opeii^ alike to the poor and 
the rich, and whicm dispense so Lberally tht' bounties of Chris- 
tiau chanty. The succeeding night, a party of Franks, who 
had amvod after wmset, were denied admission ; like ettr- 
selves, they were obliged to sleep outside the walls of tho 
convent. As they had then been oiil^ouo da|^ in Greece, they 
were uiiaccustomi*^ to the rude life of a traveller m that 
country, and subnurted with muck reluctance to the laws of 
the convent. They kept up a great dm until midnight, firing 
their guns, hanging at the door, and making other hideous 
noises, which, to us inside, wjio wen* snugly ensconced in 
warm blankets and sbeeis, was rather amusing. The next 
morning, on looking out of niy w^indow, I saw one of thorn, 
perched upon a crag, sketching Iho convent, and my humble 
self as a relief figure in bis picture. They were French artists, 
who were about making n sketching tour through the Morea 
As we w^re departiug from 'S’ostrfc^a, we left them in high 
dudgeon with the hegoumenos, demanding of him how ho 
dared to treat le9 Francah m that manner. 

We left the convent at eight o^clock m the' morning for 
Vostitza, on the Gulf of CorinSi, descended down a»rig* 

7,ag path into the bottom of the defife, and thence passed up 
to the summit of Mount Fhteri, From this point we hs4 a 
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magnificent viev of the Gulf of Corinth; th^ broad plains of 
Achda at our feet, ai^ the snow cOvored sure^inits of Pamas- 
aus, Helicon, and IMnaus, the favoturite haunts of the Muses. 
We descended into the level plains that extended from the' 

, mpunt^s to the Gulf of Corinth. We had now entered the 
tefitoiy of the ancient Acnaia, the seat of one of the mpst ce* 
lebinM confederacy o^publics of antiq^uity.' The plain wa« ' 
covered with vineyards, olive groves; currant bushes, and 
thickets of myrtle and oleander.^ We entered Vostitza in full 
'gallop, rejoicing that we had heW safely terminated oui* tour 
in the Morea, 

Vostitza Stands on the^dge of a fertile plain, within a short 
distance of th<' (aulf of Corin1h.g It occupies the site of Egium, 
one of the leading cities of the Achai^n confedei^acy, and the 
place where the Achaian congress was held. It was one of 
the most ancient and renoWneSd cities oi Greece, and is men- ^ 
iioned W Homer, as having fiirmshed ships for the Trojan ^ 
•war, The earthquakes, winch so fremiently devastate the*^ 
plains of Achaia, have swallowed up all traces of Eginm, so ’ 
that hardly a stone remains to indicate where once stood t||is 
powetfal and opulent metropolis. Tlie town of Vostit^;^^ 
which had been nearly destroyed by the war, has been rebuilt,* 
and is now qidte a neat ana flourishing place. It is subject ’ 
to eartlnjuiCkes, but their frequent locurrence seems to render f 
ite inhaintants insensible to danger. Near to Vostitza, on the ' 
road from Mega^lion, we passed the site once occupied by 
the cities of Helice and Buris, which were swallowed up by 
1 an earthquake in the lOOth Ol 3 rmpiad. Tlie whole of the sur- ^ 
rounding plain is^rent into chasms, and tossed up into mounds 
and hollows jiy the restless heavin;^*s of earthquakes. This 
volcanie tedon ekteuds along the northern coast of the Morea, 
on the 6hlf of Corinth, fro5n Corinth at its eastern extremity, 
to Parras near the western end, an^ thence passes over to the ^ 

, Ionian islands, one of which, ^nte, is so frequently agitated 
by tremblings of the earth; that it may be smd to be rocked 
upon earthquake billows. In this island the shpoks occur , 
several times a year; when there is any long intemiption in ' 
their recurrence, the inhabitante apprehend the "visitation of 
aome disastrous earthquake, , ' " t 

Vostitea contains a good® bazaar, in which, as in the streCtsI 
<^:Ngple8,,all trades and occumtions ptesue thefr 
einosei'to the public gaze, Sere we fountj flhe best 

ea^^audthe inhspitents,^^ a necessai^ cbnseqpence:'^ 
apmu^lled, , We bought some eleiomt Albanian cos^/' 
pi-hpa richly 'embAidered belts, that Wohldhave vied*^ 
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at Vofttitza completely hatlcss, shoelofis, and I'migrlit also say> 
clotheslosB, if I raay bo allowed to com .such a word, for our 
European dress was tom to tatters by nie rocks and thickets 
among which we had been travelling m tho Morea. Foi the 
want of hats, in order to shield our heads from the sim, w e 
had covered them, like the Motors of the Olympic games, with 
crowns of myrtle. Arrayed m thisfanc^l head-dress, we ex- 
cited not a little curiosity on entering rne streets of the town. 
On reaching our lodgings, we luuiiediately despatched the 
guide to the bazaar for a tUilor. lie rehirat'd with one, ' 
loaded with a \ariety of costumes, from the* Alhamau camese 
and gaiteis, and the flovftiig lobes of a 'fuikish mufti, down 
to the blue cotton diawcrs of a IJyoriote sailor. We chos(‘ 
the Albanmi dress, the most Tanciful,and the most national 
It was ratlior smgular to see a Gaul, a Dntoii, and an Ainen- 
can, eipppHig themself ch in costume of the MacedoiuaEn 
fcoldiers of Alexander audf I must confess, that it was some 
time belore we could adapt ourselves to tins heroic dress, 
which IS a good coiJy, in cloth, of tlie steid annour of tho 
(Tf^ian kniglifs, the high cap, fuU-biedsted jacket, camese 
ano gaiters, answering for the helmet, breastplate, mailed 
shirt, and greciies of the ancient warnor. llieio is something 
very maitial in the pent and bearing of the (Greeks They are 
gen(‘rally tall and erect, of adnnrably-piojiortioned limbs, with 
‘^an eye, like Mars, to tin eaten and command/’ a finn and 
elastic step, and a physiognomy expressive of stenmessand 
trepidity of character They wear the Iiair long, like their an- 
cestors of old, the *‘lpng-haued ” Greeks of Hornet, 

The plain behind Vostit/a was co^%rtd with plantations of 
currant bushes. 1’ho currants are collected In tlie month o|, 
August ; they are thiHi laid out to dry, and hi short imie be*- 
come leady for expottation. Vasf quantities are exported 
from the plains of Achaia to tho Italian ports, and to Patras, 
•whence they are distilbiited oi er the rest of tlio world, The 
heavy export duty, which formifly sened as a tax upon the 
production of this lucrative artule of commerce, has lately 
been much dimuushed, and has, of course, increased its pro- 
duction. The exorbitant duty Ih, 4d. a cwt. on currants im- 
jKiited into England, was reduced, m 1H31, to 32^. 2d. a cwt. 
The currant w a very tender jdaist, the bushes rarely yield 
aifiy fruit dhtil after six or seven years growth. It can only, 
be^oaltivated with success in dry countnog, where but little 
ram falls. The secrelmy of tliedeznarch, at Vostitza, informed 
ns, that the commerce of the place had nearly doubled from ^ 
the increased cultivation of cmrantnf which was altogelher , 
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omng to the )*emoval of (he lefirislatiVe reafriotion* that had 
formedy fettered tlieytrode. ^ 

As there waa uotmng of intereat to detain ua at Voatifza; 
we went down to the beach in the afternoon, to obtain a boat 
to cahy u« ovat to the^oppoaite coast of Hellas, whew we 
' W 'W to disembark on a tour, by IMpbi, Thebes, and Platcea, 
to Athene. Near to the beach stands a magdifleent plane tree, 
npwanis of thirty-eight feet in circumference, with branches 
spreading wide enough to shelter the whole population of the 
town. At its foot was a fountain, whoso cool waters gushed 
out into a marble basin, tlirough tw^elve artificial jets. ITiis 
fountam is mentioned by rausanias, who travelled m Hioyear 
9? A. l3. A'* 1 nave had fteq^ient occasiqfi to cite Pausanias, 
1 may as web mention, that he was a celebrated orator and 
hisfonan, who travelled in Gre<‘ce in the first century of the 
Christian era. He left a tomplefe act mnt of the country, in 
ten books, describing its topography, cities, and antiquities, 
with illustrative notices of its my thology and history. Each 
of his len books are devoted to a description of a separate 
kingdom; that on Attica is particularly fell and iulerestmg. 
The work of Pausanias is a most invaluable guide fbr the 
moderu traveller, as many of the mins remain m precisely the 
same condition as iu Ids time. It is toi> voluminous to be 
carried lu a tour through the Moren, but it should at least be 
consulted before the 'traveller commences his journey, else he 
virlll miss much that deserves to be geen, and what ne sees he 
will see but imperfectly. 


rTTAftmp.n vir 




Cross the Gulf of Corinth.----S 9 Bla.--<^Th 0 Dslpldevsttev.— Sains of 


Gmolan Thebss.-^.^ inhMpiiablo host.— Walls <^rlat»s.*-Bo- 
tttm to Athens. ^ r 


A# Vosritza we obtained a two-maated teat, to carry 
the Gulf to Skiala, ht the bead df Gfe modem Bhy of 3a-* 
}omt, hfififetttly called the Gulf of Crissa* Oar fellow-compa- 
luion, the Prebchman, who was anitious to arrive in Athens in 
time to meet the steamer for Egypt, whither he was going in 
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niidaiimTttVr to »ee tho PyramidH, Idt m at Voatit/u, to leturu 
by way of the itthmua of C^ormth. Hcjre alao We paikd with 
the hom‘8 with which we made the circuit of the Mon^a, aa 
we could find no boat large emiugh to carry them acio^is the 
gulf. CoUBtant clunbmg of momitaine, and scanty ftwe, iiad 
reduced them to «keletons. Tlie^aulc seemed to lune im- 
jiroved from the hardslups of tho journey, both m fleah and 
temper, having m the latter iiari of tlie four bcwme quite fat 
and tractable. 

Wo apead our sails to the Wmd, as the sun was fiiniltiiig be-* 
lund *^Morea’s hills.*’ Tho mount ains arotmd woi;e invested 
with a soft rosy tint, tl#it lit up their tojw with a mellow halo, 
and the waters of the gulf viejc crifrsonod with the slanting 
rays of the dedinfhg sun, v'ho, 3n thohO regions, alwajs goes 
down m unclouded blaze of In mor light ” ??oon after mgbt 
had set in, the moon full AcUcleur, and poured a flood of 
light upon the mount amsf plains, and waters. Tho summit 
of ?ama‘<'»u<» lifted its hoaiy head into the blue depths above, 
and the momitams of tlie Morea, with the plains at Iheir base, 
aiid the irieguLu lino of the Achaian const, were distinctly 
traced into the soft illumination of the moonlight. Our crew 
consisted of the captain and his two sons, boys from fifteen to 
seventeen years of age. Tliey nai igated their little hark with 
much dexterity ; if was eipployed elnefly m carrying currants 
from Vostit/a to Patras, but fliey Infii once doubled Cape 
Matapan with it, and sailed around the Moiea to the Piraeus. 
A frosli breeze arose after midnight, and h> daybreak brought 
us to the harbour of ScaJ i, at the head of the Oulf of Orissa, 
which puts Up about twenty miles iok»nd, from the (''orinflimn 
gulf, ^cala conHists of some dozen fiousesfwith a custom 
house and a CtreeL Wiau. After nn hour’s delay we obtained 
five mules to carry us and our bafu^gc tif Athens. 

From '=^cala we started Jor Deljlhi, by way of the Cnssean 
j)Lnn The path lay through a cultivated part of tbo plain, 
beyond which it passed throng# tbic^i ts of olenuiUr, and an 
olno grove. A mile and a halt to th0 oast of Scala, the mural 
n^maius of Cirrha, fhe ancient port of DelpM, were pointed 
out, From the ob\e grove we commenced ,10 ascend, passing 
on the way the vElagc of Kns-io, the ancient Crissu, where 
the l^bian games w en» held, rruu this point w c had a view 
of Oalaxdli on the Crisseau gulf to the southweat, and Haloiw, 
the aaciont^plUBsa, celebrated for a temple of Minem> to 
the northwest; before us were, the cfrflh of Parnassus. On 
turning around the face of the* stupendous precipice, wbeh 
shuts up the Pelpfaic valley to the west, we saw severa>aa- 
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tombft hewn out of the rock, like the sepulchral fehambers 
I subsequently saw at Petra, andm the mountj'ins of the The- 
baid m Egy])!. Iliese '"tombs difttu'pd in size, some of them 
being destined io hold only one body, and others large enough 
to contain a whole family. We entered the largest through 
an open doorway; it conuuned three recesses, with sarco- 
phagi on eacli side of the chamber, and one m front , o%Tr each 
was a small niche lu the wall. Tbs tomb, which may hai e 
once held the body of a Pythia or 8ybil of the sacred shrine, 
was now used as a cow-house. From these tombs we con- 
tmued to ascend, until we attained a lofty summit, when the 
dark and sombre valley of Delphi suddccily burst lu \iew, with 
the forked clifts af Panialnsus, and the \illage of Kasfn pic- 
turesi^uely situated upon the ffip of an amphlfheatneal hill 
against the side Of the mountain We lodged with the de- 
march, m the \illage of Kasfrijj 

Our first \i8it was made to th ('a^tahan spring The 
flpnng uses near the foot of the two sharji cliffs, which for- 
merly gave to the inountains it'i epithet of Parnassus, 

Between these cliffs, when the spnng rairs fill the level lands 
above, a cascade yf water tumbles down , the summer he«f*8 
had dned up liio sources of the waterfall, when we weie at 
Delpb » and tfeis pictuiesque feature m tb* scenery of the ora- 
culai city was wanting The Tastijlian fount gushes out into 
a large stone basin, u Lu h abuts against the side of the rock , 
five stops form a descent into this reservoir, through the last 
of which a liole has bce‘u drilled, by which the superfluous 
water ^capes, and falls into the reservoir, of a modern fount, 
where it is used by the vq)ilageis toi the unpoetical purpose of 
washmg dirty liwu Ih the leservoir of the Castalun spnng 
the ]^hiia performed her ablutions, befor> she mounted the 
tripod in the temple, lO giv ' me oracular i espouses The w ater 
of Castalia is as cool and l^pid as when, of old, it inspired 
those who drank of it with the true fire of poetiy. It has lost 
its ancient properties, for thoiuf^h we drank it in every pre- 
scribed position, wo felt as pnisaie as ever. Wheeler, a 
testy iruveller, of the time of liochester and bs <ioutempora- 
nes, V ery aptly remarks, that its watei s are quendi the 
thirst of those hotheaded poets, who in their bacchanals spared 
neither God nor man.” At |One end of the fountain is a small 
Mf(!ine ehapel, dedicated to St. John. Within the chapel we 
olH^ed the names of many a pilgrim to this classic spot— 
among Wher^ that of ^yT(nl, 1809.” 

Frtmi ioanbb we returned to examine the chasm be- 
twe^ the two cliffli ; bitf there is, m fact, three, one being 
lower than the rest, and nsing to the west of the two most 
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promincnff which arp Hepamtoly callod Nauph>ia, and Hyarn- 
pleia , from the latttT iEisop, iho fabulwi, was precipitated by 
ihc Delphinna, 5fcl R. C., for haMng sanlncally compaiedthem 
to floating slicks, wliich appear large at a distance, but are 
nothing when brought near. The IXdjihiaiis must have been 
rather thin skinned” to liaA^e taktju ottence at such alriMul 
piece of satire. Unwilling to have it known that they took 
hwlife for such a cause, they mvoutsid n story that he had 
stolen one of the sacred vesseW of the temple of Apollo. Ah 
usual in such cases, the mop cried “over witB him,” and 
down the rock he was thniwu. 1 he Kom«ms probably den- 
ied their mmishmeiit '^^the Tarpeiau rock from this circum- 
stance. A flight of stops, cut in tho^rock, now nearly worn 
aviasjillead up floii^' six or eiflrht feet to a level between the 
cliffs; from this point, on tlie west side, we saw a large 
caienior hollow in the rock, put, it being inaccessible, we 
could not dih(‘over tlia^ if cputaim^ any thing. , 

The town and sacr(‘d cdifit't*s of Delphi wen> built upon 
terraces, iisiug One above another, like an ancient theatre. 
The conca\ e liend and hm eej) of the terraces, with the huge 
wails of hewn stone tliat supported thorn, yet remain. No 
traces CMsf of fbi teai]ile of Apollo, itsvoiy bite is a disputed 
point among ant uiuanans. We found the sniface of the earth 
covered with fragments of ruined stniotuivs,^ and, m one 
I»la<‘c, tin' base of a eolunfli had been pist unearthed by the 
share of a peasant’s plough Ibe temple must have stood 
upon the highest terr<«‘e, aud neai to the sjiriiig of the chasm, 
o>er which the Pythia was wont to take her stand* and 
wliere she was tin own ^to parox^Mus when about to utter 
the oraimlar responses, no traieller hUs been |ble to discover 
any fruee.^' This (hajiii or flsauri' was m the sanctuary of the 
temple of Ajiollo; iT was ]_robjbly an {g-hflcial excavation, 
into whu‘li some drugs were thwvn, the fumes of which 
iutoKicated the brain of the l^thia, aud tlm»w her into con- 
vulsions* The shnne aud tem])Jp of Ajiollo at Dcl]>hi existed 
as far back as the time of Homer, who speaks of its great 
wealth and sanctity. The old temple, which was burned down, 
was rebuilt by the Amphictyonib council, 513 B. C., at the 
expense o# all the states of (hvece , the cost of its construction 
amoui^ted to 300 talents, near 360,f)00 dollars. Ilie front was 
of Pansu (I 3 i»blp, and it wiis decorffled with the highest orna- 
ments of sculpture, statuary, aud painting, with the trophies 
won by victorious monarchs, and with jireoious offerings. 
Among other of its most remarkable objects was a buckler of 
gold, aout by Crceeus, king of Lyt4«,.iwd a statu© of bro^jice, 
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contecrated to Apollo, by flie pooplo of Marfieil1^ii,"for a vie- 
tory over the Cartha^*iniaii» There wor^ «ome tiophuB 
within which were prods of the discoid ot the states ol 
(^ece, and which must ha>e produced not a little ill fwhng 
a^ngathe citi/eti« of nval states, such as the nme statues 
|Mf^ seated bytlieTegtansfbr a^ictory over thCLacodasmomans 
iM\ i the statues given by the Lacedaeaqioihans altei the defeat 
of the Uhenian fleet iJy their king Lysander 1 here was one 
nohlt tiophy, m whidi cveiy Gmk might frel apndo— the 
statues conseciated to the god for the victory obtamed over 
the Ptrsians at Maratlion, by the arms ot muted Greece, oast 
out of fipoih taken from the field of hattle home idea may 
be formed ol th# value di these tri asures, from the fact thal 
the Phou^s jt imidered the te^mph of gold and silvei to the 
value of 10,000 talente, about 12, >00,000 doUais Tor this 
plunder of the ^hnne of Apoh >, all Gj^ece armed to punish 
the Phocians tor their impiety’* Iheir tenitory was laid 
wawte, a heavy fine imposed upon them, and they wtu do- 
privi*d of ttie nght of sending acimties to the \mpluctyomc 
council 

Several uuBUceesslul attempts wen made to pluijdr»r nit 
temple The soldiers of Xerxes advanced to Delphi with that 
purj^se, but yren» so frightened by the porteutouH noise s that 
issued fioni the «acred i alk^ , tlut^th* > th d in di«nui> Ihe 
Oauls also, who mtt<b a similar attempt, were alarmed by 
mysterious sounds, which they tookfbi angiy muttermgs of 
the godi end abandoned the design }la au nmdo of stei ner 

stuff, Im treated the accouutB of piodigies which the Roldiers 
brought to him, when \i^ had sent to lob the tndple, as idh' 
tales, and told Them tnat what they heard was a sign that 
4mollo ’teould be happy to oblige them/ Neio took from it 
fiw bwen ststUSs, ^ud (buHtaniiue the (jrreat (ompletcd if^ 
i:ttjn by carrying off t^> ( oustantmonU the sacred tripod, and 
the statuos Of tho following ti^itiou rdated by Dodwell, 
W 0 cQuld team nothing at K«stn 1 he Kaslnotes hai e a 
tradition, that at the birth of (’bust, a prmst of Apollo, who 
Was sau iking at this plkce^ suddenly stopped the sacrificial 
ceremonies, and dK*iared to the multitude that the son of a 
God was at that moment hom, whose power would equal 
that of Apollo, but that th<» Delphian god would ultimately 
tebpndh over thi^ aew-boni divunte Ihe words weift scarcely 
uttered/ "when tho rock was rent m two by a clap of thunder, 
^ liM j^est was oousumed to ashes by a flash of lightning ” 
Wte qMuu that tite oruote had ceased to give answers m the 
tSfi , hf he expfSssly refers to it 
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Bt g|iiwi numannm damnat Ki^orL^* 

^ S^t. ti. $64. 

The cftiteh of St. Elias* which stauds a little heldw the Cas- 
talian tbant^ is huilt up with the gapit^s and shafts of esltumis ; ' 
it contains noiMng df Shy partienmr interest. , When we en- 
tered it; an old ^r&ek priest, with a beard, was engaged 
in dogging a young Delphiad for negating the oraclesH^of an- 
cient learning. It was not until this affair was terminated, 
that we could induce the (priest) to shew us throu]^' 

hie church. When we awced for traditions of the Oracle, he 
was as iphte as that fountain pf superstition itself ; when we 
epoke of M^thon Miltiades, jps eye kindled; and he burst out 
with an encdn^iiijh on Bozzaris aM Soli, and protested, that 
though he khew but little' of the ancient history of Greece, he 
was 8Ur& that tlie heroism of aie^Suliote chieftain paralleled 
-both that of Miltiades an^ Leonidas, and that modem. Greece 
only wanted a Homer and a Pindar to make it as famous, for 
valour as ancient Greece. I shoWed hith jt translation, in mo- - 
dem Greek, of Hallecks^a OdC on Mhrco Bozzaris : he jrCs^ it , 
with much emotion, and begged it of mo in the most eafniest 
manner, offering to give me in exchicdige miV quantity of D<sl« 
phian coins. I gave it to him, and W^ loft himi drilling hiS. re- 
fractory pupil in the martial sentimentii of the heroic ode/ 

We were accompanied, during this i Aspection of the ruihs of 
Delphi, by the son of the demarch. We were not permitted to 
visit them alone, as the government had recently sent orders, 
that the utmost vigilance should be exetcised to prevent tnt- 
vellers from carrying a^ay or defhcmg any pf the rehttnihs of 
art. We left the little village of Kastri eai5y itt tne monjmg 
, of the 'day after our«arrival. We proposed' go bienbe p Jqr- 
rakhova, by way of the Coiycian ^ye, ^hleh li^ Del- 
phi, on the mountains, near to the ba^e of the topmost ]peak pf 
. Parnassus* .Our dej^arture was delayed for "some tn^, from 
the difficulty of finding a guiddj as the road lay thrpUgli d^/; 
solate, aid dflingerous c<^try, which Was stilL ttoli^ 'df 
roblheSiti; The Atlie»iang(tiidc declined tp go to 

of 'thCsC^ds^ce of ■ 

prpd^ed along the valley of, DeJ^jpE to 

to' rejoin him^ 'The brottiemof , 

persnadddl to, ctodtotAUS, tod we liet but on mot, j^toj^erly 
antod.; - 

^preciijfeej wMot ncre''.%^;' 

turned to take ' ThM^ *' 

vaUey tiras Iptf phly lighled^ tB|i Idt toting yet f 
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above the bigb mountams which sui round ih A$ we traced 
the terracee Which naefifoin the bottom of the valJey, it re- 
quired but a Blight ed'ert of the imagination fo conceive the 
ongmal Bplendoui of the sacred city, when the temples rose 
tier above tier to the lofty platform, eiowned by the magnifi- 
cent sWme of Apollo— with the intervening space filled ui) 
with statues , the valley spiinkled with fountains and altars, 
fjvu whi h the smoke d sacnfice ascended , the multitudes 
walking m the groves ; kings, warriors, and people, fiom the 
remotest climes, who had here gathered to consult the oiaclc , 
the solemn awe that penaded tlie flirongs when the doors of 
the temple were thiown open, and the l^tlua mounted the 
tnpod , the loud shouts with winch some heio was hailed, as 
he returned from ^lie hill of myittenoas counsel with the pro- 
phetic piomiso A Mctory No spot tould have been found 
better suited for the pui poses of the supeistitious woi^iu]) to 
which it was dedicated, than tms d;irk ai d niystenous val]( ) 

As we tamed to pursue the way, the sun wheilt»d dbo\e the 
mountains, and illummatc^d the sombieiale with the bioad 
glare of light, sp fled the dark supr rstitious that onte dwelt 
in it before the effulgent light of the ( hnstnm le^ elation* 

The precipice on which we were standing hIiU tonfaiuod 
the tiaces oi aq ancient stadium, wlmU to this da> is called 
Pentathlon, fro n the five sjicciesof excruse piactised m it, 
VIZ., darting, quoihng, wrestling, »eaping, i aiming Iiom 
fhis preoii«ce the |)ath Ascended to the saminits of the ueigh- 
bouimg luountains, oier whose huie and locky suiface mv 
walked until we came to a scraggy forest of his, and beyond, 
a deserted village Some distance* fai ♦her wean ived it the 
base of a steep hivl, whoge^ sides weie colored with loiks and 
loose stones. With considerable difl[ic”ltv vie made oui way 
up it, followed by a n^istifl dog belonging lo the demarch In 
fifteen mmutes we reached fao mouth of the cave, the nanow 
entrance of which is almost concealed from view b} the 
bushes that overhang it. We Iqft the deg at the mouth of the 
cave, as a sentinel to admomsh us of the approach of any one 
Upon entering we found ourselves in a most magnmumt 
chamber, 3(jiU feet long, and feet wide The loof was hmig ^ 
with stalactite s, that fell ui graoefiil folds neaily to the pave- 
ment, columns of 8 lalagmites supported the arched ceilmg, 
and the sides weie piercedf with numerous apertures eqd 
ravems, that seemed to ojwn into the heait ox the moun- / 
taiWi WhJjo a blue mist enveloped the whole place, and gave ^ 
fo tbe (hirem a dun and vague infinity that was exceed- 
ingly wnposuig We descended to iome depth below the 
enon^ until Wo Came h m ascent which conducted to a f 
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lefiftpr cav^ at the bottom; we clinked up it, and looked 
dowB the decliviiy, but sooiug no endlto it, and not wishing 
to doHcend into the bowels of the rabuntain, we declined 
pursuing our researcheB further. 

The bottom of the cAve was strewed with circles of stones, 
in the midst of which the earth was J3lackened with the tmoke 
of fires kindled by the troops and gipsies who had resorted 
here : it frequently served as a liiding^lace for the villagers 
of Castri during the revolution. With the ancient Greekhihis 
beautiful grotto was regarded, as a residence of the Nymphs, 
and on a rock near the entrance, an inscription records tliat it 
was consecrated to Pan ^ud the Nymphs. While we were in 
the lower part of the cave, the nanow aperture at the en- 
trance gave Such ilittle light, ^hat we c^ould hardly find our 
way out ; here, while we jmused to look around, a loud shrill 
whistle proceeded firom some invisible being, that made the* 
many chambers of thiifoour^ of tlw^ “ Sarand Auli,” or “Fort/ 
Halls,” as it is called by the Greeks, ring with multiplied 
echoes. We were but three ijersons, and it was in the power < 
of any single individual to shut up the mouth of the cave, and > 
prevent us from escaping* We at first looked around, to see 
if the sound had proctH.'ded from any one concealed in the nu- 
merous recesses in the aides of the cavern. We saw no human 
being. The guide, immediately on hearing fh^ whistle, fell 
upon his knees, and uttered the solitary exclamation of Rob- 
bers!” and there ho remained jmle, and shivering with fear. — 
We concluded tliat wo were m the hands of robbers, so we 
advanced to the entrance to meet the foe, determined,* if not 
overmatched in iiumberie>!o defend our lives to the last ex- 
tremity. As we advanced, tlie liglA4*eveal(fii the entrance, 
but no robbers; in minute more we rushed out, but* the 
same desolate scene presented itself as when We entered the 
cave. Not a human being was in sight, and eVen the dog was 
gone. We hallooed, and Traversed up and down the mountain 
for an hour, in the hope of finding the dog, or some clue to 
this singular mystery, but our efforts were all in vain, and wo 
departed without the dog, who had probably been spirited 
away by some nymph, for thi*** intrusion upon her ancient 
haunts* Nothing was ever more heard of our canine compa- 
nion. The Coryeian cave was formerly the haunt of a aes- 
perate band of robbers, and it is nob unlikely that some one of 
theit* number had given tliis intimation of their presence.^ 
After this singular adventure, we crossed oVer the mountain 
to the south, and descended to the village of Amkhova* 

‘ From this place we started, on tha succeeding day, forjU- * 
vadia, in Bceotia. Two hours before arriving at this place. 
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we entered a monntftin^iasH. wluoh aeparaied the kinfrdoms of 
Phoci<» mdi Ba»otia #ar tlie end of the pasr wc came to an 
encampment of Boldiere, who had jtiat had an enoounter 
^ -virith a band of robbers from the neighbourmi? mountams ; no 
livaa had been lost, but some of the soldiers were severely 
•mounded. The field of battle was covered with spoils of 
such as broken attaghans, Albanian muskofs, and tar- 
bou'ilv'B riddled with Imllef holes the robbers had apparently 
got the worst of the affray, Livadla w the capital of Bcepfia. 

' Before fhe War its population ayjouuted to 10,000 ; it iS now 
reduced to about 0,000. Consistently with the pi*ovcrbial hu- 
midity of the Bopolian climate, it ran*‘d all the time wc were 
at Livudia Our lodginy^ wore besieged at Livadia, by many 
of the wn^tched beings whom flie unheal thftiess of the climate 
afflicts with disease and suffeiing Ah every Fiank is supposed 
to be a doctor, we woie caVeii^ oi» to adinimhler relief It was 
m vam that we disclaimed beinft of the medical fraternity , 
we W'ere compi'lled to distribute the Inst of oiir btock of Sied- 
Utz powders among them, and they went off, full ot faifli lu 
their healing propertie» 

Atbavadia we visited the caveof Trophomus, wtfhm which 
was anciently enacted a Mllaiums juggleiy that cozened peo- 
ple out of thtyr sonsea. Near at hand w^e drank of the foup- 
Tums of memory and obhiion, tlie waters of Lethe were 
muddy and turbid, \wbile those of memory were clear and 
tran(|uil as a mirror which reflects all that passes befoie it. 
From Livudia we turned to the north, and followed tlm 
plain of Tht»bes until it condmted us to the city of Epam- 
inoudas, at the afoot of, a mountain,^ at the head of a bioad 
and ft'rtile plain thar stretches befort^ it to the Innits of 
Bceotia. CM our way across the piaii we saw traces of 
the ancient road that led# from Thebes to Athens tt was 
uncovered by the labouri'rs engaged m hiding out a now 
route between these celebrated capitals. It consisted of 
broad parallel slabs of stouel with earth between, like the 
modem franlwajs, the tracks of chariot wheels were jet 
iiuite distiiK t I much tegrptf(»d that wo wero not able to , 
visit OherOna'o, the birtU-plai e of Plutarch, and the scene of 
the fatal battle tlw^ gave Philip of Maccdon the easy con- 
ipjcst of the rest of Greece e 

o 

'tha* dishonest victory 

At Cboroncea, flital to liberty, 

Wlioac tldingii killed that old man elequonC* 
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th^ CAdktii and Epamimmdail. Jt l^VelkA id iSte 
l^und by Mof^der, with the exc%>iion of bouse bf 
Pindar, and thirty tnousand of its inhabitiants sold intd^ 
slavery. As an anfhor rtunarks^^^ Stt^gely aa have Vanlahed 
from all iho bities of Greece, Athena csaccepted, tSe mo- 
numents and evidence of their foj^er mdjBpnificence and 
^yiliaati<m| from no one # them baare they so completely 
disappeared as from Thebes. Corinth has had iti heai^Dbrfc 
temple f Ar0fos its theatre ; ^ Sparta the priiiMrtimed tomb of, 
Leonidas ; Messene its splendid walls knd towers ; Delphi 
its excavated tothbs, ana' the foundatiCna of its temples; 
hni 

We started from Thebes f^r Plat^, by the road- Vvhicb 
leads from Leucta and Thcsx)i^. On tha battle held wheb^ 
Epaminondas humbled the pjwer of Sparta, we stopjpled a 
while to form some ^dea of the ^^osition of the two armies. 
The Spartans had evidently the worst ground, and it was 
yeiy rash in Cleombrotus to give battle, notwithstanding iha 
great' superiority of his numbers ; but it may be doubted 
whether he could have prevailed, under the most favourable 
circumstances, against the valour and shill of Epamihondks. 
We arrived at Platas long after night,; before We reached 
it, it grew intensely dark, and we could n6 longer keep 
.the path. We were completely lost^ and wandered about 
in tl«2 darkness, npt knowing whither to . direct our steps. 
At last we perceived the fire of a shepherd in the hl^ls ; we 
clambered up to his encampment, through the nddsf of ,hi« 
flock, that was scat^-ed in , a wide circuit ardhnd ^the ' 
watch-fires. He was alone with l!w sheep and ao^; we 
asked him for the .way to Platma, but he IbieW of 
place; we hnrollea the map by the flra;hhdl^un^ the 
modem name 'was Kokla, whiclf he at dlCe recb|mwd as 
the name of a khan a mile distant— a . sieid bommentary this, 
on the instability of human glory, when a modem Greek 
roams ovCr Jtbc ^ ancient glory of his cou4%, 

and; kpowS not that he treads upon the dust of hCrpes, who 
^ have made his country ihmous to all races and ^^rations 
df .civilised mbn. ' ■ ^ s- , 

Under the gfuidance of the shepherd We axri^'ed at the 
khan of* Kokla ih about naif an hour more^ It was then 
about nine o^clock at i&ht;.the man was closed, and, the 
, lights extinguiflhedy ; We roused, the Of the khan^. 

with a ImcmMnii tha j tene- 

ment about his He ciiihiiO out a!n|M in one j^U§> 
and a pistol in ^ other. '^ 2§0cm after 
a Bum rathea-l^ in a g^ 

'W ' s / ' ';'ci '■ ’/'V" ( - ' . v* '•i., 
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Tocii^ratmgr oafy in adhie half dozen different tongues, and 
flweaimg stoutly that^we should not entei tie house, that 
we were a band of robbers^ and that no honest man would 
travelling about the country at that time of mght We 
endeavoured to explain to this Bombastos Fuiioso the 
cause of our tardy anivaf^ but he giew only the more fu* 
TO s, and insisted that^we should immedutoly lea'i e the pre* 
toisi % •or he would be the death of some of us With that 

intent he entered the inn, to obtain Ins pistols O* r guid< 
>iow grew funous, he unahea'thed his own wimitar, as- 
cended the steps of the khan, and prepared to meet hm 
enemy when he should letura from«*his chamber, he saw- 
fit, however, ^ nmam withiu and did not le-apjiear, hut 
contented himteM with niiitteiiiig tin eats ‘it was now the 
landlords port to jday the braggadocia Heobstmahl^ le- 
fused to allow us to tnfti , wd ottered hjm money, we tliieat- 
ened, and coaxed, but it was all m vain At last the 
guide bethought him of a shooting lictnse he had with him, 
with the royal seal and eqat of aims Ho held this uj) before 
the eyes of the inhospitable host, and thicatened him with the 
vengeance of King Otho the eftcct was instantaneous, no 
eooner did he see the emblems of liis royal master, than he 
begged a thousand paidous, opemd the doors, kiuahd a tue, 
and gave us a good suppii Ihi n^vt monnug the sti anger 
with whom we had thi? woid> skirmish of the pievious even- 
ing, rode off without sia aking to us He was a Pole, who, 
having been m the Greek war, had settled m Greece, and 
taken up a considerable quantity oi 1 md mar KokJa 
The rums of Blataea ley a h w pal ew to the soutli of the 
khan Ihe walls an admirably piew^ryed, tiei upon tioi of 
the huge blocks of stone, of which they Vvere built, still re- 
maimng, and extending m til tJi6 swpe]> ot then original cii- 
cuit Foundations of the houses withui the enclosure t xist, 
with the usual quantify of broken files and pottery ware, 
several columns, and the imp6sts of some of the gates, lay 
scattered mbioken fragmeuts around PUtapa lies upon one 
of the lower declivites of (htlueron, near the eastern extremity 
of the plain of Boeotia The site of the original city is unoc- i 
cupied , the fountain and stieams of watei yet remain which 
induced the Grecian foices^^o resort; to it In mi^ng tins 
niO\emeiit they weie followed by the Persians, under Mar- ^ 
donius, who supposed that they weie retreating 'Urn forces ^ 
of the Greeks amounted only to 70,000, wlule those of the 
Persiam iipVards of 350,000, Notwithstanding this dis- 
parity of numbers, they fought witli a desperate valonr, and » 
iiw»)i a victory^ that the we driven 
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from and never again crossed tje Hellespont, It was 

ii|)on this occasiCn that the prize of vaiJjur was beptowed up-- 
on the Flatsens by the acclaniatioDs of united Greece. Subse- 
tmently, upon the siege of their ciiy by the Lacedaemonians, * 
the Plataeans referred to the achievements of that menrdra-ble 
day, which secured the liberties of Greece. In appealing to 
the besiegers to spare their city, they said*—" Cast your eyes on 
the monuments of your ancestors, which you see here, to whora 
we aimuAlly pay all the honours which can be rendered to the 
names of ihe dead. You tbohght fit to intrust their bodiee ' 
with us, as ^ve wero eye-witnesses of their bravery; and yet 
you will now give up th^ir ashes to ^ho Thebans, who fought 
against them at Pl^taea, Will .you enslave a province, where 
Greece recovered her liberty i* Will you destroy the temples 
of those gods, to whom you owe the victory This siege was* 

one of the most sitig'ilar on record. The besiegers drew a 
wall around the city, and endeavoured to overtop its walls by 
elevating other walls above them, but the besieued kept pace 
with them, and piled tower upon tower, until the walls rose 
to such a prodigious height, that they threatened to fall and 
crush the d(*fencler8 upon their lofty ramparts. The Lacedee* 
monians took the city and razed it to tho ground. Alexander 
after tho victory of Arbela, where he annihilated the Persian 
power, wrote to the Plata'ans, from the field of battle, that he 
would rebuild the cily from tlie spoils 'taken from their an- 
cient enemies, to reward tho zeal and bravery by which their 
ancesto(*s had distinguished themselves in defending the com- ' 
moil liberties of Greece,* JIo kept his promise, and the waUa 
which we inspected at Plattea were tli^ remains of those raised 
by Alexander. I was more interested m viewing the territory ' 
of this gallant little ^public, than in any ^ther spot of Greece, 
fur it was owing to the constancy and bravely of the Platmans, 
that the liberty of Greece was saved from destruction by the 
Persians. 

From Plaima we directed our com se to Athens, by way of 
the pass of the pass of Kleulhcrse and the Eleusinian plain. 

At Eleusis we entered upon the ^5acred Way, by wbicn we 
had travelled from' Athens when descending into the Morea, 
and, at ten o'clock at night, upon issuing from the defile that 
leads to t||e Gulf of Salamis, we t^ain, beheld the Acropolis, 
glittering in the moonlight with its comet of temples. On ' 
riding up tp the hotel> We were hailed from the window by 
our fellow-traveller, the Frenchman, who had left us at 
Vostitzay to return to Athens by way of Corinth. Hehadjust ' 
arrived; having taken a boat at Cakmaohi, be hadgot’be^^^' 
calmed in the Gulf of Salamis; where he lay, drifting to 
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fro, darmff the time tmt ire were travelhng from Oeli^ to 
Athenn ^ 

We had now accomphahed the four of Greece In about one 
*mcnu^ and a half we had traversed the Peloponnesus and 
Hellas^ \isited every atato of ancient Greece, contemplated the 
ait^s and rums of Sparta, Cormth, Argos, Messene, Achaia, 
Iphi, Platiea, Ihebee, Leuctra, and almost every spot me- 
moraW^ m Grecian history, either for the deeds of valour, of 
which it was the scene, the terries and architecturAl monu* 
ments which it contained, or tne legislation and laws which 
charactensM it« 


CHAPTEK Xlll. 

Departurs for Hgypt — Steamboats in the mediterranean -^The Is- 
land of Syra — Turkish and Egyptian fleets m the harbour of 
Aleiandna-rAmval at Alexandria— Hotels— Polyglotwm of 
the Arabs — Thoodng a servant^Modeni Alexandria — Climate 
of Egypt. , 

SuFFrBiKO under a violent fever, contracted during a tour 
through Greece, I was obliged to sepaiate from my 
paffmns dc and return to (* T left Athens m the 

Austrian steamer for AiAona ihe usual quarantine of fifteen 
days at this place, for persons coming fr^m the Levant, was 
reduced to five days, in consideration of oui fellow-passenger, 
the Pnnee of Cambridge The prince had been travelling for 

some time in Greece and Turkey, and was* then returmng to 
Europe, to pass the summei ig ^itrerland He was exceed- 
ingly affable and frank m mannei, and manifested much in- 
terest m the United States, particularly touching out state and 
national governments and the public woiks, and evmced a 
cultivated and well informed mind, that wi(s no less becom- 
ing to him as a gentleman tjiian as a pnnee 
In the November of the same year, I again stood upon the 
shores of the AdnatiC, having, during the summer and autumn, 
msdu the tour of Central Europe, and descended through Aus- 
trui, by Vmm and Tneste 1 was now about to realise the 
lonl^citensbed Idea of a tour to Egypt I embarked in tho 
Atistfg}Q diteamer ^MetfemieV fbr the island of Byra, in the 
' ' * yrtfm we wm to take the french steamer from 
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Malta, on her to Alexandria. TbJ[ Mediterranean is now 
traversed in all parts by steamboats, \o that travellers meet 
with no difficulty for want of conveyance. Four lines of steam- 
boats ply oonstanijy between Mamies, Genoa, Legh^n / 
Naples, and Oivita Vocchia, (he port of Borne, Tlie FreuMi go- 
vernment steamers depart from Marseilles every ten days for 
Constantinople, fc^inyrna, Athens, Malta 'and Alexandria, touch- 
ing at Leghorn, Naples, and Civita Vecchia,' ITie JSngUsh 
steamerS touch also at Marseilles e^ery fortnight, on their way 
to and fro between England, Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, 
A line of steamers leavetj Marseilles every ten days, and runs 
down the Spanish coast'’lo Cadi/, torching at all fho principal 
ports. At ConsHntinople tb^re is a semi-monthly line of 
steamers to Trebj-^ond, on the south side of the Black Sea, 
whence travellers may <toss mjp Persia ; another line goes to 
Odessa, the road to s^t. fj| tersbiJrg ; and another goes from 
Constauhno})le, ihroiigli the Black Hosl to the Danube, up that 
river to Pestli, and thence iri smaller boats to Vienna. There 
IS also an oicasional boat, winch, starling from Constantino- 
ple, touches at Rhodes, C> pins, and Be> rout, Bidon, Acre, Jaffa, 
&c., on the coast of Palestiuo, from any of which ports the 
traveller may reach Jerusalem or Damascus in a few days. In 
ten days from Marseilles the tra\eller may transport himself to 
the city of the sultan, oi the sands 4)f^Egypf ; and in a few 
days more, lu* may be on the high road to Ispahan, St, Peters- 
burg, Thebes, or Palmyra. A few years ago, the tiuveller who 
ventured beyond Malta, was obliged to be tossed afiout for 
months by the control \ u mds and waves of the Mediterranean, 
before he could attain placeM which aw, by the aid Of steam, 
without iiiconvenKjjiee, ho reaches in a few days, »Six yoaxs 
have efibeted this great change in the Mv^iterranean* This con- 
stant intercourse between the ChrStian and Mahommedan ex- 
tremities of the Mediterranean, is destined to matorially ad- 
\ance the cause of cnihsatioia and letters. In twelve days 
the Atlantic may be crossed to England, two thence to Pari^, 
three to Marseilles, and ten to Constantinople or Alexandria; 
so that in me month from the ^departure firom America, the 
traveller may be standing by the ruins of the Parthenon, be- 
neath the shadow of St. Sophia^or at the base of Boinipey’s 
SPillar. • ^ 
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aud Meditettfinean ; they meet and excli^nge pasaengera 
foi Maraeilles, Venice, Athena, Alexaudiia, Constantinople, 
^d the other ports of the Levant. It is one of tlie < shining 
Cydia4^»’ Detof, the birth«place of Apollo , Blienia, the burial- 
place for the dead of Delos, within which, from its being con- 
necrated to Apollo, no one could be interred ; Tenos, now, as 
of <»i<L celebrated for •its wines, Myconos, anciently unui- 
)iabit^> fVom its frequent earthquakes , and Pants, fhpiouM foi 
the quarries from which l^rax^eles, and the other Gre^iau 
sculptors, derived the marble for then statues, aie all lu sight 
of ^ra. Ihis is the island desmbcd j>y llomer as 

*^Kot Urge, but fnutfal ‘^stored with igass to keep 

The bello i tag oxen and the bleating •aheep , 

Her sloping mils the mantling Tines adorn. 

And her nch valleys wave ivith golden com.” 

• Pope Odts. lib xv. 

It IS sadly changed smci* flonieiN timt n al it one respect 
— it still 'iHreserves its ancient iiniin '’weuess, not > ing inoie 
than seven oi eight miles ^oug and toui broad Hut It^w man- 
tlmg vines adorn the lulls, and of nth valleys waving with 
golden com, I saw none then an not thirty w's ( f tillable 
laud in the whVe isUud It consists, foi the most pait, ot 
ateep and jin^cipitous ^ills, lining iiom eitliei side ot the is« 
laud, to a high peak in tlu t ntie, withafewia\ines, oi loiky 
dells, clearing then sides, clutlied witba sianty (ovtung ot 
earth, and sprinkled with olive liees A small \ah among 
the heights back of the town, aboiiKi qiiaitti of a mile iiit 
length, containing an oiange grove, is a charming ousih in the 
etenle wilderness ot iO( k around it \ <S)lony ol Ipsanotes, 
recrtitly settled at (utting the rocky pienpices into 

let races, and strewing then with suil, winch is imporhd from 
the main land. They have succeeded m leanng some vines 
and hg trees, but the mount aiiistornmts constantly threaten to 
wash away anddeshoy their labours 

The town of rises like^an amphitheatre upon the sides 
of the mountain An opt i space of ground about the middle 
of the hill, Sieves as a Ime of division between the portion of 
the town mtiabited bv the Bgnian Catholics, and that occupied 
by the membeis of the (^reek church. Such an irreconcilable 
ammoittiy eifUis between the Greeks of these two religious 
sect#, M to j^ent them from living peaceably together in 
the seme tWgB « 'Hie port, which is of a semicircular form, is 
slmltlieMM the east, west, and south, and is one of the 
best haimlli belonging to the kingdom of Greece. The town 
irbm}t the port/ end on the acclivity of the hill, and 
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prodentfl r]|uite in in)]io8ingr appearaute on the aea aide, Imt 
withm, it 18 one of the worut-Dtiilt towns in the East. There 
18 but one street, on tlie iiarro-w^^ level between the foot of the^ 
mountain and the ri\ei, and that ia bo wretchedly pave*’ thjffe 
it lb hardly passable. I’ln* otlier parts of the town are tra- 
versed by narrow mid tilliiy lanes. Eor the want of walk* 
upon terra Ihnia, 11 m* inlmlntanta resort^o promenades iujiioata 
u))on the hiirboiir, wbieli on Sundays and fete days is covered 
with i^ay ])arties. Syra is the most iiourishinf< place m the 
new kin'jdoTu of (ireeee, its advantageous position on the 
highway belweenJ5gy])t and Turkey and Europe, and 
>H i >t elleiit liarhout, has made it the entrepot for the rest of 
(ill ‘ 1*1 e Retou* tK» vv 0 it was nothing but a nest of pirates, 
but It lias leiw ns<*u fi* hi a pluec* of the first importance. 

w extciiMuely raifried on ft contains several 
tlounsliuikT itH ‘< 1011,11 y*aud po\enntieul sihools, one of for- 
iiMi of \vi(h, I ainded h\ the \meiican niHsiou, has exercised 
a hUMf I uouKiu'o loo) >’ 1 lueme ujioo the rising generation. 
Wvune idea 1b if Iuoim commoree of thiHi 

ioik\ bttU i^i,i d lion I •< t fho lu IbJo 1,122 vessela 
uiltiecl its |)(o1, Ihe ton ng* ol vvhuh niiounted to 107,267 
loiih, and t‘i * \ I hit of tl'< ii i ngoes to ahoul '^,226,715 dollars; 

Jd» fr» is vm n * U o d iii the same M*ar, tlie tonnage of 
wl.eli M/ 1 *1 , lid lU \ahie )J*theii caigoes nearly 

2 or '•ho 0 dtai , 

'lin Ihilisii lonuii t S\i i utsalsoas tlie AnieiicanjconsuL 

Oil til uionmig oi im touith day af1e‘ on* departure from 
-lyia, a in tie atUi suiift ^ tlu woid was jiassed through the 
labuj of the steauioi, that the co*ist%l* Egypt was in sight. 
We weie all soon ujjoii ihs'k ’Hie first object that caught my 
attention was the tali shill of Foiiuiey’s 4*illar, rinmg among 
a forest of roasts "Hk coa«t and Town lay so fiat as to be 
iiardly discernible The sand IuUh ol Aboukir, though at some * 
distance, dazzled the eje withc^their stiong n*flectiou of the 
suu-liglit, and beyond them stretched the desert. In a few^ 
moments, liowever, the ancient capital of the Ttolemies rose 
in full view. Rapidly urging ofir way through the narrow 
entrance, against which tin* sea was iiulently dashing, wa 
rounded into tho harbour ot Aloxsjgdna. 

A mors msgmfioent sight 1 have never witnessed; the 
whole harbour seemed to be covered with fleets. As won 
slowly pusM on to anchorage ground, abreast of the towm | 
we passed through the midst of the fleet, Uijon one side 
us rose the gigantic MaJimoudjieh, bristling with ^wardsof<]^ 
one hundred and lorty cannon^ and ^th h!w four decks, an4 i 
gxflat height, teseu^hiogflflogti^ 





i{6MeiM4Mi(»of^|^ , tfca 
itlt»<)fw* IttnrtAUftao 

,, ftSenAwm flito, wipi Il«r NM, TOfe-Kftttw 
4 doiiimi Had jari flw jiWtt 

iid«im iltfVAm ihwasaiw w«i» 
liil;. Vf JpiWWjl,%i«^ 

in^, ui^ Ifo w«r8 otat* 

IMiVj, miiiAfr mnn iMo to aido, to’Mo to>re 
atnuo ^ thft lioe, iqr ‘witow «a« we 

„ „^ja 0 Pi flwa m •TOe4y«*M And wlujt. 

M ej^e of toeae lexiatiiaiis of too deep, the 

m mMf, it# gArfeooa ^toooratu &r otoe>«, wd tho 
, 'if/tvfami i,i rtlt w wwe jptwrtoo a» tUe Inglieat aegww. 
odf esit'tod up tp the luiheet deipM 

fe dramwl •Mwt idopfaide of ^ fiigrato lying noar to 

doahI<hltonfc»dft)eato TIteFe she lay, a 
n<WfA <H nfi.val beauty. The sharp, elongated bowa, 
anrwngwte, and toe iwuntable graces with which tl(e 
b yn» toittMolf'-aod toon her very tall naata, which 
' to awto « bingbt. and tai^ied off ao gcsitly, aa to ai^ieaf 
4Af, and toe Ml* of deiuisco and proud ctotodeaX'e 
a^dlbt at mneved our propoaaeaaiomi in tovour of toe 
'etodi '"'aie all eager to leam her nanto end onnp. 
ognti^ totonmild da abe went bP ito otbor name toan fliat 
end toad toe waa built by btr. Bhodea, toe 
^ cebetouoitor to toe aultan„i I, of courae, w«»n» 08 t 
, wd being toe only Amenrao on betod, 
.toiatod at toieexhOntmofiijaaenimetaU. 
made e'nait to toe pn^pal 'veeaehi of toe 

, . ffteae vfte'cmaui obtanenua m mtorview 

B^toe m of toe Fetoe» onboindof cMb <><>rrett% 
mmnnm to toe (n)rv(>tto m hia qm baisb, m 
to to| bey upon to# deck of hie torn teeaeL. m 
M and Orf imiM nittioa ov otter 

ihh 

k 
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residents ot* Aloxuiiclnu, auj^nneultO tlie i)o;ju3atu>i) of that 

place to 

Whexi i votaniocl io Alexahdi-ia from S>na, ilie pln;,nie 
'"‘TifnS'i^ird tl'o licet, tmd it was in a state of fpianuitine ; bat 
such was the cieiui3iiiess*iuid good eoiidiUoii of the vessels, 

‘ that it made but iew Aictiiiis. 

The steamer auciiofcd a, short distance from the inisloin-^ 
bmiHe‘‘pmy. irlie was mnuediutely hoarded by tlie agents of 
. th(‘ hotels,* to one of wh<»m we^fonllded our /fh(*re 

were nearly oiu; Imndred passengers, niost of them Ihati'^h of- 
ftcers, going oii' lo hulia by v*ay ot the bed Siui and hae/,. 
pii lauding^ wa lbulel o^arselvc } m ine midsi of an nviiiic-nse 
babble of donle y and came) di’u^rs, who n •iv lighting li>r the 
possession t us. It seas hardly i^ossiliie b) gi^t a fimtiiig on 
shore Avithoui tloii ashing our sticks righV and let! ; hut we 
were diHCOinfited at tiU* )h^t elmvve, tt'i’id veere (‘jOTied oft l>v 
tnain force, and tiirast tm the btickn of (huikeyis witlnnit me 
•ouc-stion as to our destkiatiom Av ay sve ^vent, ho\,v'‘'> er, at 
full giilJop, Avith a liMie Arab imp ul t‘u‘ (brnkey's Ijivis, bela- 
houring him at- ('veiv rle]> u;tba;d(m1 cudgel. SI e dashed 
on at this break -neeii puce tluvjugli the Im/.mus, aim Uj) and 
(lu\A''u the narrow steads, oA'v'rtnvmng* no), a few Imil AV’omesi, 
uufilAve fivch U}) iKd'uv 1-‘.e ^‘Ibdel d'Orieiii,’ in the ^ipen 
^«qiiar'\ on wliieb ''L.n<! lue 4MVs»iiabs. 'I iu' (irsi Hag imit 
caught my eye Acae‘ n-u' 'bdurs and stnp.s/’ lloaling o\a r the 
hospitable nieiiHon oi 'Mr, ^thdde.n, o/rr <Vstimabie nmsnl in 
Egyptr 1)^ AVI'S pleasant, in fee semi*baibm'ie donnnions of 
Moljaijimed Ain i'* see the'- / (ju* gn'ii'dianelij]* and 

, Ave, t e li b '. tr , » f < u o^-nn t : > 

d’he re/id-mov.teJv d^^jiartnn' <‘f tie steamboat from Sue/, to 
Hombay lain;;:*? a -treat lupuber of hvdi.i tnnadier.s to Me\- 
a.nbi.i. Tu''-! iu-ci iu ts» ‘ • s laid ikln non t of sOAtr.d weH- 
bold botri.-' in .Sic.^e n'bia .ni<l t'ano. SVe gv(;re niuclj sur- 
priVed, on Ljderit*g our hoieU. to tbid it Ibti'd tip ulth a com- 
ibrt iiiid ceegarua- that suuirhl \\>r ioM^iin in Italy, 

'i’he bon?] v.PvudrAou on'e of lia’ of a ho'iiV lioUow square, 
bdiis is >m”'otnnk d'^i-y tung-'s of i-iijmsirig hamvs of 

'I s^unoj'.idlt g'. ith much ta.<{Aaed c.U'h f, They art* occupied 
; 'by ih-'* duilv'.n^ einbm-.dci^^^yL-.d r^reu ,edes, and arc ovvm^d by 
Itobim I'itrib‘. 'Tim lr>1c} 'oT le.e rier*cli umbasstylov, hovv- 
b' m (he jc*. ])crty ol tiu* ’I'rem'ti yo\ erimJCnt. In Ihe mld- 
of tlv,*' v.peuv U a linndaiii of marble, Upni 

aivl fvH, tie yrjnned into vicinity vf ibh squrnei-'i conetnitrrtjd 
aiilfhvj, Fihnk jiopiiiatiaij td‘ Alexandria. The eonsuls of C'lnas* 
r‘ ixi iStcvhommcdmi cpuntiifs liavt* tluj irdionul evat 
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of nrmssf ftuspencVd owr Iheir doors, and tlieir flags floating 
ovpr tlioir roofs. A Christian is amenable only to his consul 
fi)r criminal acts. Tlie justice of Turkish cadis is rather tg g 
arbitrary and vimal to be deemed safe for the judgnitiif of 
Christian cxiljmts. Sultan Alahmoitd deserves to be ranked 
among ilie benefactors and reformers ^ of his time, for that 
memorable declaration, “all are etjual before the sultap and 
the law,” by which, with a single stroke of bis pen, he oblit- 
erated tli!^ factitious and unju<*t distinctions of ages, and re- 
leased the Ifc'brew and Christian part of his subjects from tlie 
tyranny of the Turks, m§\\o bad, until then, regarded them- 
selves as their mashers and supiM’iors»« 

Modern Alexandria is much bfdtei* built than Constantinople. 
'J'be houses are of stone, coated with plaster. Stone and 
building materials are rtbundant,*as the earth beneath the mo- 
dem town is but a mass of Aiins of the aiicicmt capital of the 
Ptolemies. T'he houses art* lofty, with but few windows, en- 
closed court-yards, and so constructed as easily to be shut oft' 
from communication with the street during the plague. T'he 
streets, which, from the heat of the climate, are necessarily 
narrow, are unj aved. Prick or stone pavements would not 
be endurable under the torrid rays of an African sun. The 
sand is compactly trodden and smooth, and as there is no rain 
at \loxandria but for a f(*w days in v\'ftiter, they are more 
clean than the well-paved streets of European cities. A high 
wind, liowe’N'er, raises the sand, and tills the air -with Iteating 
}>articles v(»ry injurious to the eyes. The streets ai'e filled 
with a motley cr<wd, ano t striking c<jntrast of costume and 
physiognomy. The tall slt‘ek Armenian* the supjde Greek, in 
his close-littiiig jackek flowing camese, and gaiters, the down- 
east Jew, the sombre, heavy-featiired#Copt*the haughty Turk, 
vesjjlcudent in a diamond-hilted sAVi>rd and Cachmi»re turban, 
tlu* wily, bronzed-faced Arab, the dark, tliiii-faced^ Bedouin, 
in his berufm and sandals, the ^javage Arnaout, rattling in 
pistols and seimitavs, the b'ranks of every tongue and nation, 
,lostl(* through the thronged avenues of the bazaar, presenting 
a scene that, to the stranger, seems to partake of the ftintastic 
show of a masquerade. Such a confusion of tongues, where 
yo^an hold no general communicfiiioTi, unless you be some- 
thiljlkof a, polyglot, is most perplexing. An interprete is an 
indis])eusable companion, if you -wish to transact, business, or 
interchange ideas with the Orientals. The Franks all speak 
Frcuich, but the Turks know no langiXage but their own. Tins ^ 
variety of languages renders their study a matter of coufse 
>vith the residents of the country, I have frequently met 
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merchants il^tieaking: with eqtiai facility B'rericl^ Italian, Ot^k, 
Arabic, and Turkish. Indeed, so Common is this acquisition. 
‘ iuf^if?n|^ages in the East,, that no surprise is expressed at a 
maxi yxeaking half a score, or so of diShrent tongu^. 

Before commencing our walks in Alexandria, tve provided 
ouiaelves :\^ith two scn^ants', who acted as our dragomen, 
<i^d?:*ir*and factota. We were honoured, the day of our arrival, 
lAth thh' Visits of numerous applicants, seeking the d^tinction 
of being attached to the service of our honourable selves. 
They all presonted certificates of character and fitness, as long 
and numerously signed j^s the petition of an dflice-hunte at 
.Washington. I selocied a black from Datfqur, who had been 
;in the service of Cioot Bey. He spoke half a dozen tongues. 
My companion c1r»se an Araji, who had been to Petra and 
Palmyra, the ios doradrts ctf all a^mbitious travellers, l^hese 
two worthies negociated all our bargains in the bazaar, for 
which, in addition to their monthly pay of twelve dollars, 
they charged us a liberal per centum. We found the cunning 
of fli® Arab, and the keen wit of the Darfbur black, rather 
too sharp for us, so we were obliged to pick up a little Arabic 
ourselves, to escape the imposition their combined knavery 
Was continually practising upon ns. 

We amv«^ at Alexandria in December, yet the sun was op- 
ptessively hot, and A’ogetatiou was as green and flourishing 
as with us in the montli of May. 'We were dressed in sum- 
mer apparel, and so atrong was the 'hbat of noon, that we 
jfollowed the custom of the countrv,uaud took a siesta until 
the waning of the sun?^) force. The perennial vegetation and 
cloudless skies of Egypt, where nature never slumbers, nor 
tlie slin is shorn ofi his glory, where tliu night, with a cope 
illuminated with shining stars, and a brilliant moon, seem ^ 
but a pale reflex of day, constitute a source of great pleasure 
with the denizen of less floured regions. Tho air seems 
clearer, the sun, moon, and stars brighter/ in E^ypt than in 
any other country I have seen. This dazzle of hght> by day 
and night is at nrst very trying to the eyes. No wonder the 
^auedent Egyptians Were p«ch great astronomers, when the 
heavehs present such a umgniflcent spectacle of planets and 
aM the arCh of.nigSts so brilliantly illuminated, froln 
gMifJi down to the horizon. - . : , 
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41e^ndHa.-rt^a8ile of tho Pharos.-^Wild dog8.^€l^pa(ir^'«i He6< 
dIeB.**ubeii8k6.— Their objeol^r— ?omp«y*ft PUlar : m^tory, dimen*' 
, ftions, Ac.— First view of the .Libyan .desert.— Anolent city.— 
Tomb oF Alexander tb« Groat.— The .qatacomba.— Bathe of Oje- 
opatra.r— Thb B^ptian donkey.— Gardena of Ibrahim Pasha.— 

, Arab coffee-honsa.— Interview with Kohammed Ali,— Th^ divan. 
— Boghos Bey.— The person and character of the Pasha.— The 
palace.— Ibrahim Pasha. • 

• • • 

Modern Ai.EXaNDEiA does not oconpy the site of the ancient 
city. It is situated on the narrow tongue of land forming part 
of the caustiway which connected the island of Pharos with 
the main land. The ancient city lay along the shore* The 
strip of land projects some distance out upon the sea, nearly 
at right angles with the main land, and makes a double har- 
bour, The eastern harbour, notwithstanding its bad anchorage, 
was, until within a few .veal's, the only (gie Frank vessels were 
})ermitted to enter. The western was reserved, 
for the vessels of the Faithful. Tliis invidious diiStj^ction is 
’ removed, and the Crescent and the Orosa now wave in peaoor 
fill rivaliy over the saffuc avaters. The extremity of this piece^ 
of land branches out into twa arms, l«tending over both har- 
bours. Upon one a tbrrification, and upon tha. oilier 
stands a lighthouse. Tliis building is erected upon or near 
the site of the ancient Pliaros ; ana the causeway which con- 
nects it with the strip of land on wliioh the city stands, is the 
original construction raised by the ancients to join Pharos to 
the main land^ , ' 

The lighthouse, built ujxm this island by Ptolemy 
ohe ofiGm most magnificmit ^orks of antiqui^., ; It was 
of white mirble, and so lofty ad to bo visible a nnindi^d miles' 
at soil. It i$ succeeded by a fortsgss; snimounted liy a tower, * 
terminattoif hi a lanteni. The tbrfesi was, , dh# icgteeiitlyv 
jealously closed against the curiosity of iie fmiftltei; We 
erqsded th6 long caiiseway which lea^ \ to it, without any 
previous parmiadibn* P^iSng the draVhiiiigd* wd arrived 
the gate; it wtti opeof jOiid 
soldier* After 
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ed a dog and a Nubian slave, wbo seemed io consiiiute all the 
garrison/ The Nubian gave us to understand that he Avas 
Iceeper pf the light, and pointing to the vacant barracks with 
trifl«Mpiphant chuckle, intimated that he was commandant of 
the fortress also. The castle is a large,* (quadrangular build- 
ing^ with more solid Walls than usually belong to a Turkish 
fortress. It is encircled by a water batteiy, which is so low 
that the guhs cannot be used in vety rough weather. On the 
spacious square within the fort were large piles of caniuiu- 
balls, and numeixius pieces of artillery and mortars, for the 
firing of bombs. A tower, shaped like a minarOt^ rises from 
the castle, aj\d serves by^night as a lighthouse, and by.day as 
a landmark to the mariner steering for the fiftt shores of Kgypt. 

' The castle entirely co^'era the islet, so that we could not dis- 
cern any traces of the ancient Pharos, tinless the broken co- 
lumns and blocks of stone ftiying s*loiig the causeway be frag- 
ments of that stupendous e(iifico. Rewarding the Nubian for 
Ills services as cicerone^ we retraced our way back over the 
causeway, which is bordered on both sides by a high wall, 
and wasned by the sea. 

Crossing the sand-hills, on our way to Cleopatra^s Needles, 

, we found ourselves in the midst of a troop of savage dogs, 
fighting for the caniass of a camel. Our sudden apparition 
internipted their civii broils, and they directed their attacks 
against us, wlioro they seemed to regard as a common , enemy, 
We *w^e assailed at once by a score of these half-famished 
brutes. They seemed to be more eager to taste our fiesh than 
to drive us from their prey. One fie^low, who was a cross be- 
tween a jackal and a rfolf, gave us a good deal of trouble, 
heading the attack, and pushing his ons^ sP far as to divest 
' one of us of a pari« of l^is nether garm^fei.< We kept our 
> ground for a few minutes, defending ourselves in the best 
manner possible, until our foes*, increasing in numbers and 
ferocity, obliged us to retreat. We' withdraw slowly, with 
faces turned upon the enemy, until we had crossed over into 
,a neighbouring canine territory, when we were received by 
another set, not so ferocious, but equally annoying. HaAing 
raised the howling of these dogs, we found, as usual, all thp 
others in full cry upon ou^jAWayto the citJ^ The outskirts 
and cemeteries of , Al^pcmidria are infested by troops of dogs. 
lmA'’e lost all traife of the domestic dog, and possess the 
^d savage nature of the wolves, jackals, and foxes, 
burrow. They Wve a most amusing 
physiognomy, indicating ' the mixed character of 
py.day they lie sleeping on the sand-hills 
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which the city, with a sentinel on firuard to ad- 

monish thorn of tho coming of some nnUicky Frank* (they 
never trouble Turks) whon) they assail with more then 

• stilman virulence a.nd hate. By night they prOwl about 

the cemeteries, where, in the time of the plague, tlujy ire- 
(juently dig up the bodies? which have been interred during 
the dny. On my rotum to v^lexandria the plague ^vas raging 
in the city, and canning otfinimbt^rs of victims daily. 
mg out day to look at t]jo cerhetones, I a pack of 
dogs gnawing at the tiosh of si buruan body, which they had 
(lug out of th(‘ grave tl]f preceding nighi'. As is the oistom 
of the Turks, it was bunod but .a fey feet below the surface, 
and they had easiiy disinterred it by scraicKing away a loot 
or two of loose saml that layover it. 11 was a disgusting 
spectacle, but one which simcknu* with loss surprise, fis I hod 
observed the same tliftig at#tb(^ (^(•m.etery of Scutari, opoosito 
('onstantinoplo. 'Vlus^* dogs have all thdr sepanito distritjls, 
■well didiiu'd and marked olT, into -which it is death fur a 
stranger of the enuiue race to enter. At night,. the sharp cry 
(>f thn wolf, and the howl of the j?ickal,niaybo heard nungling 
Mdth the barking of tlu- thr ‘isert wix^fo which sur- 

rounds Aloxandihi. 

Cleopatra^H Needles ‘ iand iu an angle (jf flu* walls on tlm 
easteni harbour, near to 11^ hoji shore. 'JJJiese b(-‘antirul obelisks 
are each sixty-five feet high, ol‘ solid block of red^Syene granite. 
Only one is standing, which is covered with hiiU’uglyjjliics, as 
fresh as wdien first from the haiuU’of the sculptor, except 
on the side where of the obelisk is expostul to, the 

drifting sands. . The pros tnite obclist» was pimmteddo Eng- 
land by the pasha. proposition, in 1832, vvas made An the 
House of Contmems to remove this obeltsk to ISngland. Its 
weight wa» nstimatod at two hunai’od and eiglity-foiir tons, 
and the cost of its transportation at HO, 000 dollar.'^ ,■ the pro- 
> positioirhas not been carrit'd nihi> eflcci. The Fi’cncli have 
jidorned the jPlo^rc* (k h Cmrorcky at Baris, with an obelisk 
taken from the entrance to one ottht^ temples at Thebes. ^I'he, 
ancient Rcjimans ornaTnehted thd* inetTopo^tau, cit3% ajid the 
provincial capitals, with ?djeli^stransportc?Ifr<mi Egypt, and 
they aWo jperved tjoombcihslV Byi|ntiinn. Eleven (^ntire obe*? 
lista, and the fragmeuls of many others, brought from Egypti 

* yefc.exist at Eomc, and are among the most clegantinontimonta 
ftat BUrvivc the fall of the imperial city: 0bchfsks wbi'se i>lacod 
befoiv the entrances of the palaces and tepples^ botlFas (>rtta-^ 
menis and historical moiihi^ents. In tli0i!r: mysterious 
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glythics were inscribed the names and lineaijpe of the kiti^s 
whose pidaces they fronted^ or an account of the dedication, 
Mlding, and history of the temples. They are of the same 
"mi^al, and have been all Hewn from the same quarries of 

r nite at the Cataracts of the Nile. Previous to the invasion 
Egypt by the Persians, under Camhyses, they exiated in ' 
mat numbers in all parts of the country. They were visited 
. with the same desolating lury which tins mad compieror in- 
;flict6d upon the other monuments which then adorns’ s JEgypt. 
It is to Cambyses we owe the Aeskuction of the finest mouu- 
. iments of Egypt. Heliopolis, then a magnificent city, he razed 
to the ground, so that not. a memorial of its existence remains, 
save a loftv obelisk, rising in solitary grandeur from a field of 
mins. The Greeks and Romans, cruel and barbarous as they 
ntere in warfare, spared the woAs of art. 

Half an hour’s ride hence, ^over Mounds of ruins, bifought us 
to Pompey’s Pillar. This majestic column is, like the obe- 
lisks, of Syene granite; and its immense shaft, more than one 
hunted feet high and nine feet in diameter, is a^single mass of 
granite. It is surmounted by a Corinthian capital, of Very 
rude workmanship. Excavations around its pedestal have 
revealed the base of an obelisk of wliite marble,' which is in- 
verted in the earth, and serves as a foundation for the pillar. 
AntiquariaDS are at a ^oss to whonxi^o ascribe the erection of 
this pillar. The honour is divided between Diocletian, Julins 
Gmaar, ^nd Popipey. It is more probable, however, that it 
was one of Ihe columns of an Egyptian temple, and that it 
Was removed to this place, as the cepiVal and pedestal but ill 
agree with the superiorofcaste and skill displayed on the shaft. 
It was adopted by the Romans a monument, to commemor- 

ate’ ubme general emnpror. If, as some contend, it be- 
longed to teinple of Berapis, what must have been the di- 
meniBliohs of that edifice with colnmns one hundred feet high ! 
'Pbe feat of mounting the pilkir was perforined, when I was 
at Alexandria, by means of a kite, by thn officers of the 
.EnglitU steam Gorgon, then lying in' the hatbbur. The 
J0J> of the capital is broad Chough to contain severe persons 
. seated. Several holes are pier^ in it, which seem oaefe to 
have hSd clamps for ihe seegtring of a statue. This gigantic ' 
sfrikea the eye of the beholder, nd less for ita pw- 
tlian, for the beautv apd finish of the shaft, which is 
^ Belish$4» and ri^dnaad off with a most graceful and 
It, is deftlad, however, by the names of 
notorieit^ haa eneead^ i^eir self 
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respoct. NontfS in all eliaraetors an* marked upon it in the 
vanouH coloun? of tlio prism, even up io the cot moo of the 
(*apt1ai. 

'niio pillar stands on an elevation which coTninauds a vj^v 
of the nty and harbour. ITow ohapffod the prowpec't from the 
time of th(» Ptolmnies ! Then from this spot, the int)»t um^ni- 
ficent f*ity in the world ontspreM Itself to view, wilh coIouuh- 
ded stivelH rumiinf? from the take to the sea ; temples dadieated 
t(> th(' (Irpeian Jove, and tlu' vSTapisof the forests 

of oheliskS) brenkiuf^ the air fl^ith their poinlecl tops ; the mar- 
ble tower of the I'liaros, risinjij to hu( h an altitfide as to appear 
lost in the air ; the hnrbmir, bordered with palaces and tlironj!r(*d 
with elegant Gr^^ek fjalh'js and Winiues from remotest 
Hons; while, above all, loomed u]> from a lofty elevation the 
temple of Serapis, with its jieijHtyle of i^iKautie ooluinns, and 
around this sphmdiiUity i^x^lehaid a circlet of turrettini Walls 
niori' than iifteen miles iii circuit. I’lie inod(*iii prospect pre- 
sents a meauly-built tow n,on a sandy neck of land, wlule u|X)n 
the site of the ancient eit) uothiiiji: is disceniible (mi mounds 
of rubbish and nnn-, and a w ild waste of sand, tenninatinK on 
one si(h‘ in the ileseH of Har‘'a, and on tin* other, in tlie great 
Libyan desert. 

This Hint V iew of tlie d('hi»rt ■w%ah exceedingly impressive. I 
turned from tl.e ruined glories of man lo the desoklion of na- 
ture. 'I'hen^ >v as a inelanciioly uni f brim tj iu the, jirospecl. From 
the wrt'cks of human jindo that lay bi'fbre us, the eye tamed 
(o Ihebhi.sted surface of the desert, looming away iff the di»- 
tauee, till it s(>emed»t*> jningh* with the liori/oii — a broad, 
trackless, illUnitublp wasTe of sand, spon which not u shrub or 
jdant was to be seen— silent, us n< (‘reation’s daw’u — its mj^s- 
terious depths beyolid the ken of civiUseyl men, its borders rife 
with the tales of murdered trovidllTS, and inhabited only by 
the Nomadic tribes, who go and come none know w'hiiher or 
whence. gThore is somethmg jiwiul mthe silent gloom and 
desolafion of the dt'sert. It brings the imaginotiou back to 
the time when tlui surface of th«' earth lay naked and savage, 
ere yet it had been boaUtiiSed by»the changes of the seasons and 
tl\e element, or ere its piimeval solitude had been broken by 
tW voice of auiniatod bungs. 1 stood gazing upon the wild 
expans^hefore me, lost in that diramy musing which its vague- 
ness was calculutod to excite. Not an objeii was in eight ex- 
cept a caravan, with Its lung string ol’ camels, winding its 
way along the edge i>f the desert, llie tinkling of the camel 
bells, and the cries of their Arab drivers, grew ipw Is 
a S 
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they pushed across the desert, until they were lost to view. 
The setting snn, whose rays yet faintly purpfed the horizon, . 
and the howl of the jackal, admonished us of the coming on of 
.riight, and the security of our civilised inn ; so, remounting our 
dmakeys, in half an hour more we were within the civiU/iCd 
lirCcincts of the Frank quarter. • ^ , 

The third day of our aivival at Alexandria was passed inex- 
: |dormg the site of the ancient city. It is now covered by 
mounds of earth, composed of fragments of pottery ware, and 
, ' tlie dehris of ancient structures. With the exception of Mem- 
phis and Heliopolis, I know of none of the great capitals of 
antiquity whose ruin is so complete, "und yet Alexandria be- 
longs to* what may be calted the middle age of anchmt history. 
The era the foundation of Memphis and TlSebesis so remote, 
that the most enterprising of historical inquiries have been 
baffled in their endeavours ^t(T arrive a,t the period of theii* 
origin. Of Thebes, the colossal j^randeur of tlie temples of 
Kamac and Medinet Abou,and the gloomy inagniiicence of the 
sepulchres of her kings, remain to attest tKo departed glory of 

The world’s great empress on the Egyptian plain, 

That spread her conquests o'er a thousand states, ^ 

And poured her heroes through a hundred gates." 

vTlie p 30 *aniids, immoveable and solid as the rock on which 
they are haSed, still lift their giant^masses to the skj^, while 
eveiy other vestige of the capital of the Fharaohs, which lay 
at tiieirlbet^ is swept away, save the colossal statue of (ho 
greatest of her raOnarchs — ^sostris . » 

Alexandria, founded the Macedoiuan conqueror, B. C. 

, ; 332, continued inits pristine splendour imtil tlie invasion of 
i the Saracens, in thq seventh centmy. These* barbaric con- 
querdrs, who esteemed nulling worthy of human ambition but 
the glory of arms, and tlie devotion of fanaticisms desjioiled 
it of all itqjrincipal monuments. Alekiindriaui|^ibrary in 
which were deposited all the literary treasiires of antiquity, 

,, w’^as sacrifleed W the quibbld of a sophist, dnd the \Yritings of 
. the ancient sages served fbr^six months as fuel td jthe four 
thousand batiis in which the, luxurious MusWman bathed his 
> rvokptttbu^ limbs. , Omar, on its capture reported it to the 
'iCdliph as coutainingfodr tbouSand baths, four thousand;pala$es; 
^:fhur hundred theatres, and other {mblic edifices, and' twelve 
i. ;i, th^fiand Shops, and among the population of' which the’ enu- 

Jews, would indicate , a city of 
' ' and extent, 'rhe ye)iy of this ancient 

C Aeiaiofi* power is no*yV unte&ntod, save by the 
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bcaflts of prey ati6 i?avap:oclogs>-lbat hniTovv ninon,'? tombs 
of jtn former hjmbitau'ts. . Tiie diversion Oftl v tradfi ’ . 
from Egypt, by the discovery of tlie C'a.pn of Good l^oiio, ek* , 
tinguWwd its’eomnirreial gTi'utnega; but the derdnu-tion of 
itS^ arcliiteotural Bplonduiir ia.omni^r more to the fanatic 
anoo .of its Saracenic con ( pier ors, thtin to the encroachmoiit^of! 
the desert, or the desolation of time. I'ho climate is wonder- 
Fully conservative of the ancient cdiiic(*s, while the 
the air Jjas pit'scwod many of their choicest OTubi'niSmient;^ ^ 
nnslaineifto this day. • . • 

We first examined the rains of an ancient. Clroek Church, 
recent oxcavatioiiH hi tyhich had disclosed th(‘ -walls of on 
apartment, covered v/ith rude paintings, which seem to 
have bcdn overlaiJl upon others, lor we counted si^layers of 
different colours. Tiio oartli was embedded wdlh fragments , 
of granite columns,^ a iid c-^eeiJ.? tn bo an aliandant niii»e, of 
anthpuivian riches. 'i’iie^ciiurcTi idocid ujion the sit? of a , 
tenijile, which built <»vor the tomb of Alexander, A fawr ■ 
cophagusoF wldto maibb? was disinterred here a few years ^ 
since, and was tran?^])3r{«'ibto KiVgland. It is Rup])osed to bo 
that Avhicli contained the nslie^ of Alexander the Great. HencO’ ' 
wo proceeded to tlu* Gniacombs, passing on onr way, the Ne- 
cropolis of Rhacotis, the menu ay of W'hicli phu'o is lost in the 
fame of Aloxaudv'a, which ocuqmM n par? vd* its site. V/o 
Imd ordered our sorvanls to provid*' %s 'W'illi the ncocDsary 
guides and lights to 'ys.skst no in oKplor.’ug^ tho catoivambs. . 
'i'hey liad accoydiugly secured the services of a troojiof Arab 
bo\'s, who lived aro^ipd them, w'honi Ave found ta be,,.'UkO' 
most snpcmumcrarles, vd!y ti'(jublcsmnc, Tiamgli their vyilS, , 
cries and ragged at, tiro added notnmg to the dignity of 'our 
inavcih, yet they rcMcrod con.-^ideiuhle seryh'c iu dnyiug off’ 
the dags wliioh' assailed us Avith n'%<st coTiragcOus obntiiuicy- .■ 

. We found the outtauco to the catecombs (dosed liy a clobr, 
Avliicli, liadiug no janitor, and baing unable to open it by fair 
means, we prostrated by the (‘I'lbrt of onrtmikid ‘rureugth- ,'We 
entered into a spechu'S of vestibule, whence, having lighted ouv * 
'torchesji'we passed into aaotherjjimrtxncAtof great dimepsionv -y 
.Thii^niay be colled litq eibranco cliamber, for. from itjpassage<J 
le^d off’m different vtircctlonsinti) the heart V.)f the rddr. Oxi ' ; 
ilipdejft a chamber, A'^.irthre.c rncessns, on 
i’igUt wls another. chamber, of large diinenwops, vyith a cnrvi^d, 
roof,'^X^'^av^ted'lu tlio rock, nnd hariii^V 4*? ' 

doipd.' 'Every thiiig* was raAe, oud inaijajuifiOaiik and 
Rcnce pf the, wiugpd'drb left' no doubf ;f>ny>ur 
Ava» not thfe' worli of ancicu,t Egypti^, 'Gropin^^^; 
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^ on bttr knees, we followed two of Use many passages which 
descend into the earth from this chani|)eif. "V¥% found nothing 
but a succession of narrow niches for coffins, 411 one of which 
we paused a moment to regain ohr teath, as we were nearly 
i^iSheated with tlie dost and hea^|Ke were discouraged ht 
' Shi^g that all the accessible pj|HPs had been trodden by 
|)ii^iouB travellers, and dndinJHpning to reward our toil, 
we retjjnied to the entrance chfliw. We were embarrassc^i; 
' howevS*, by the number and infneate winding of thiyiassag® 
' We sm>arated, each to pursue hi« own way to, the surfSce, while 
’ ; one or my companions romahiSd behind to push bis explora- 
tions a little farther into the interior^e We had, bfjfore enter- 
: ing thes^ubterranean abodes of tlio dead, attached cords to a 
; stone in tite vesHbnie, in order that we niigfit retrace our way 
through the labyiinthine masJes. We were much alatmea, 

, affcbr waiting some time for^oifr companion at the surface, not 
.to sfee' hid' appear. Touching tbe®cord, we found it broken, 


, and mm of the guides, on applying his ear to the ground, 
heard an indistinct moaning. He had evidently lost his way, 
and we were much afraid lest he fniglit be sulrocated. Two 
bf the guides, with cords around. their waists, instantly de- 
Bcended, the {mssages we had traversed. We> waited impa- 
: tiently for some time before they reapj reared; at last they 
emerged from Hie earth, bringing with them our (onipanion, 
covered with dust, so eidiausted ^vitli lieat *md anxiety, 
that he fell prostrate oh the earth. We carried him to the sea 
side, whbh is a few paces from tljte mouth of the Catacombs, 

, and bathed his face and arms in the w[ater. We had given 
the guides a small bottle 'of brandy, a portion of which we 
bad directed them to offer to our companion as a stimulant. 

: litu^Bttlmon as they were, they broke thoi tottle and drank the 
contents, the consequence cof which was, that we had no sti- 
mulant to revive the exhausted strength of our companion. ^ 
The brandy rendered our guides perfectly wild and ridicu- 
lous, and ^e donks^ boys cudgelled them with the most li- 
beral impunit^; I was never so sensibly struck with tjm effi- 
cacy of the method to rendei; intoxication odious, adopted by 
the Spartansi of turning loose adx’unken slaye in the streets, 

, to be hbotM at by their children'. Our cump^ion had, as we , 
v^viSurmised, lost his way, amftinable to advance further fi-om 
; the extinction' of his tot^h, he turned to come back ; took a 
V^'bmh condm^^ted him from the suyface, instead of fi(>- . 
ftt last bacame so friipt,.as be to, prb- 
'' f6und by tfe gnides. ^He'jecpvered- 
return to, light., 
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buf it ts impo«i<<iblo to any -what ttiGlJ* 
IpiiprUi may bo, aft flioy aio BocUoakod with ftftud as to jatnont 
o\ploiati(m fo) aiij oroot diataaco. ()no of tho Aiah i^uidej* 
poloTOiilv assured «s, that one of ^heni <»ouduotod uiuh r Ae 
desert to (’airo They midoiihtodlv served as a Nec roiwlis f<»r 
the ancient \le\andrm, and must he o( »<reat <‘\(<nt Ihe 
f*ataeomhft of Pans an» e\ui\ated with more < me, and those 
of Koine arc no less danj(eroos from their daik and uuf^plored 

lasninu tlu ( itaoomhft, wepioceethd to the Brtths of t’h'o* 
]»atia. vthub «ne <1ose at hand I hey are flirt'e contijiTUOus 

^hninbefft, about emhl ifet broad, and ten feet lOjidi, stooped 
rail ot the rock ^'lliov bordei nixm an artific lal^^sin, into 
ninth the sea enteiM at the luiiipr oi fht' tide* a stone dniin 
t vtendft around the tlm‘e sidt^ of each of theftt* <*hambers 
'Iluv me enfindy op^j, aigl ni wt'atliei, aie daslied fiy 
fhe vuraes (»f dm oet^aii II js not pitihahle that the voluptu- 
ous mid heantitu) vviftMil Ptoleinv Dionysius evei laved her 
Ian fonii tn lhe«e locky tnves The conyttmeis inoie iva- 
'■onahle, that tlie\ aIl^\wnetl as hiiieial baths, whore tli(‘ body 
was n ashed ]>re\ ions to < uibaliniug Vnd jet, m ihe bununK 
heat (»f mi VlrKan inidsinmnci, tht n ctml and sequesttwi w- 
tuntion nnaJil be exttt dniglj aftiretsible to tlu^lanjiruid frame, 
thtjj vitnnfv tt) tlu‘ inanstons ti^tUe dead would be by 
no int‘ius ai<t‘idable to flu' \ot iij of pleasniv'mid Jnxniy 

Keintninfinpr oni dtmkejs, vvliiuli liad all the while been j)a- 
tiently htandiU^ in tin* sun, we letnmed towaid-TIhe eity. 
And ht'it* I muhl btu i to mtrodnte ihe Jlgjptiau donkey 
to HitMiotne of those uiitt/CtpiaintedVMth hiH nieiitft Ue lift 
about the fti/e of a ^hotlmid jwniVyWilh d rlose-shhven coat,'* 
hoMiig onh d tasst* ot lun to adorn thoitativnuty of his idil. 
Ills ears art* Jong and pomtid, luftf^jes of a patient endunng 
expre**sKm, and he tipries hnnhelt with an «i3r that uet^nis to 
Ha\ he knows Ins duty, and is tvadv to jieifotiu it, hard as it 
may be. lie bears a parti^colouied pack waddle, vvhieli, 
though rather brotid, mokes an easj wat A weai bndle and 
saddle complete bis e<juipnient, and when w (*11 fed and dressed, 
he < arrles Ins hoin} with as an tocrutic an us any biped of 
tlie assmine bnH*d The donkey is ahvajs acoofapniued by 
hiH din eg, «im Aral) boy, clothed in a blue cotton tunie, of ra- 
ther scanty longitude The bo> earnes u stick, which, from 
tune to time, lie pUts upon the danks of his donkey, to urge 
him on Mounted on a donkey, you may pursue youi way 
through the moftt thronged avenues of the bazaar, tho^bov 
running before, and shouting >ighek{UJki^ cate of your &gl,) 
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md oo(isu>iiMl\ (\ I umg uh id lumihon by Mjaip ti]» ot i 
I ho bu< Iv oi ih( \y( di si mxi J h( i< be mg no i lu 1 1 1 -rt s douk ^ v 
nio fho onij nn'innot (on\(\mi(t tlnouffh llu struts, awl if 
isw^loni^^hiTi^ ""i^h th\lorif> ^lu\ will Ihu id fla n \ 
thiougb tl« nnnov imlwoolnl i^diuttj Hit donkt\ "imII 
iroU Ciiijfd fi illoj), but il thoupunchon ii flu dinn to 
“ lostiMlu binlh Huoi tiu tl\ ii ’■iritd, Ik will be ■stA 
likol} pikb yni (>^^l liH hind, in ucidtiif \hi(h oiiu 
ihiOM ni( nit o tin diop »1 o ( Inbonk si llu niucl to tlu dttji 
ineiil of his |)ip( lo\^l th<sc'*litlh mnnil'< ii iu\ ilinb 
roinjiinuiK loi 11 m fiiulld m his inmMi nul iM iisioi 
Iho flonl(\ bo\s m » put ud p» ul 1 ihni It i t-i Il\ 

daytb(\'-n\l Httii lidlmf*^ u fli slnth , \ ith flit it doiiki \ 

lor 3 jjjliov? k1 I)\ ji It tilt Ik dn\u sid siclt, iil 
Honii turns ])iif ikt of Ik k J t 1 
On Oil waj bi I t» tli^ m i u i^ultd the - irdt in ^ 
Ibiahmi Pishi 11(\ to\( a 1 < tint of -.imiud, ninth 

MasfoiiMilj ibuitnw t ti < i id Hit ijlln b(<iM ii- 
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As wtv were ieiuming to the ciiy, the pnslia and his tniife^ 
on horseback^ passed xis. With his usual diai'egardj)!' forais, » 
the pasha saluted us first. He was mounted on an Amb ' 
steed; threescore and ten, as he is, the pasha displays a hodUy 
vii^our and activity that is possessed, but by fhw men in the 
meridian of life. may be daily seen ridinj?: about the en- 
virons of Alexaimna, almost invariably on horseback, tlu* 
constant use of which* exercise has probably, for sOiflong: a 
time, prp.^rved his constitution from the enervating* effects of 
the vulupmoiis life of the Ottoman. 

We arrived at Alexandria during the of the Ramazan. 
This fvUif which lasted ftn*ty clays, is observed with the most 
iscriipulous fidelit}^ by all classes oi‘ ^ic people. A rj^rid fast is 
maintained from sunrise to sunset ; no kind of sifstenancc* is 
touched during this iieriod of ligie, not even water, abstinence 
from which, for so lowg a t^ac, iii#tho hot climate of Egypt, is 
:)nly endurable, from the Ireciuent pnictice. Even, thcj pipv', 
that constant coinpmiion of the Oriental, is laid aside. ' 'i’he 
sotting of tlie sun, announced by the gmis of the forts, is hailed 
with great joy. The fniit-scllers rcappcijar in the streets; the^ 
oastrj’-shops are thronged by famishing customi^rs, and noise, 
jusths and merriment, succeed to the languid existenc^U of the 
lay. The bazaars an' brilliantly lighted, and th^' coffbe-hcnxsos 
\Ye full .of people. Wo passed oxir e^’cning in .waudering 
through tlie haz^aars, and looking at tlTe amusements of the 
;)opulation. The coff’ce-houses are the cjentro of attraction on . 
the nights of the Ramazai# A largo one near the sTO c-mar- , 
cot, seemed to be the On mitering it, we found 

t densely- crow^dfid, and Iho atmosiitjiere mdolent with the' 
times of tobacco aiul coffee. With tiome diffiiculty we. made 
)ur xvay to the raisea seats near the musicians. Our ajtpeur- 
incc, habited,, as we were, in FranlP appaytd, attracted no nu- 
icc. This ahseucfc of vulgar curiosity is a characteristic trait 
3f polijeness with the people of the* East, arid enables the tra- 
veller to pursue his walks as much at ease in the hvenux^s of 
m Eastern bazaar, as in the streets of a Christian cit)^ With*r . 
nit request, pipes and coffee Veue hroxight us, as a matter of 
murse. The musicians, on our left, were scraping atvay bn a 
louble string of catgut, from which," by dint of wax snd 
«vvcat, t]jey contrived to extract a running^ flow of sounds; 
which threw them and the audience into a paroXj'sm of musi- 
cal frenzy, if not so rational, at least .qxiite as ecstatic fts that 
which sometimes astdnishes a stranger at tlie French Opera. 

This musical entertainment was succeeded by the |>erfailiir'’ ; 
inces of a siory-teller. He entertain^ the audience wittji a^l 
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long and extravagant tale of magic, love^ apd ftiiries, much 
resembling the fictions of tjie Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,- 
' one of ;vrhieh 1 subsequently hoard recited at a cofifee-house in 
• Oairo.. He told his tale with much art,>Smd an abundant use 
of gesture and grimace, ^jxciting peals oWtoghter among the 
vivacious Aiiths, and disturbing ovW t^jpKuaniinjity of the 
, Tjrks, . Though understanding the langua^^ only through an 
iuterjii>':ter, we were bound to laugli, in order, to be even with 
^ the rest of tho -aiulioncc. Next Mowed tricks of ip^gic, and 
the phantasmagoria ()f a Hpecioa^)f magic lantern, in which all 
kinds of ridiculous tlgures w'ere disjila.yed, most of them 
«o gross as to show a very deprived moral taste in the 
audienctn-^ . . ‘ . 

I’here wui'i a temperate enjoyment here that pleased us 
'much. No'intoxioatiug liquorr/are sold in these cofee-houscws. 
The stimulus of alcohol is supoi^edod^by i)ii)es and coffee. 
There were, how^over, some few "I'uvke, whose iucoheri'ut ex- 
clamations, and AVild eyes iua fine frcmzy rolling,” indicated 
tliftt they had been smoking the iutoxicajUng Hhaslieefilt. 

The' receptions at the palate take place in the oveniiigs 
during the llaraa'/-an. A persona 1 friend of my fellow-travel- 
ler, a diplomatic agent, was kind enough to offer to introduce 
*us to Mohammed Ali, We dro’ve down iii a carriage to the 
p^ace, (md tbund, upon arriving, that wo had been preceded 
by several other travcilers. A ragged soldier, half-asleep in a 
sentiy-b^()x, at the toot of tlio staircase, was the only guard on 
duty, ascended the flight of ilarble stops from the court- 
yard, and found ourselves in a larp;^* hall, paved with marble. 
Proceeding a few 8tepf>-w-e came to the door of the divan, 
which being open, W(i;observed the paslia, at the end of the 
room, surrounded b^y several Englisft olncers, and the English 
’ viciercwsul, , Wfe waited’b. few moments till they had retired, 
and;then entered, wwe pitroduced by name and natioji 
to the pasha. He bade ns be seated, and witli a waive of the 
hand, directed coffee to be* presented to ue. He Was sealed 
oh a raised divan, in a comer of tiie room, in the Turkish ihjs- 
ture, mjss-legged. woi»e a plain costume, covered with a 
light cloak robe,ef^iged, with fur. Within a few feet of him, 
on a rich sal\Tr, was plappd the mr^hile, or water-pipe, 
which, from time to time, he sraok^^d in the pauses of ponver- 
' h^, was, covered by a turban of Cashmete> 

, close over the eyt^, which were of dark ,^ey, 

animation and fire. There'' Was nothing in his 
' ^iSicatiye of a cruel, 'or tyrannical disposition; 
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Several of hill councillors were in the room, an^ among 
others, Boghoe Bey, liis prime minister. He is an Armeniaai 
of great ability, and is said to exercise much influence over the > 
councils of the paSha. His history is a singular one, like that 
of all the OrigH^ courtiers. He is of obscure birlh ; 
his talebts attrll^miie notice pf the pasha, and procured him 
the honour of a sS^u the councils of the ^vau. Irritated by 
the failure of some measures reconnnended ny Boghos^ey, the 
pasha, moment of passiqji, ordered him to be strangled. . 
He. escaped, and was for several months conceaU^ in the 
house of a wealthy Greejr merchant at Alexandria — ^Anastasi. 

„ The pasha soon became sensible o| tlie loss of. his favourite 
minister. In a mtment of perplexity ho regretted ^< 4 <his friend 
Anastasi that, by a rash mandate of passion, he had deprived 
himself of the services of so uhle a councillor. Tearing his 
board, with an oath of AUah; ho Ijftnented his folly, and wished 
that it were in his power to recall him back to life. Anastasi, 
on the hint, spake out, and revealed to the astonished pasha 
the exjsteu <.‘0 of the minister, supposed to be strangled. Mo- 
hamraed Ali received lum with gl^»at joy. Ever since, Boghos 
Bey has stood fli*st in his coufidonco, and ho has beep rewarded 
with the most valuable tokens of esteem. 

The pasha inquired our object in coming to Egypt, to which 
we answered — as in courtesy bound — primarily, to seetlio pro- 
gress Egypt had made in civilisation under the government of 
his highness; and secoudaifly, to. examine its Qutiquities. 
He replied, that we might travel with tlie utmost safety in all 
jyarta of his dominioujt, Wo granted our request for a firman 
with much kipdness, nt the same tiflbe declaring that it wa# 
superfluous, as evciy Frank traveller in lu# dominions w,aa 
under his sijecial protection. I mentioned, that t^e enterprise 
of his highniass was making Egypt a formidable rival ^yitn the 
United States in the productiqn of cotton. This caused hiui 
to revert to the visit of tlie Delaware, under flomihodore 
Patterson, to Alexandria, in 1S34, which seemed to have left 
a very favourable impression on his mind, as to the J^ower and 
character of the United ^f^tates. • He expressed surprise that 
he was so seldom favoured with tlie visit of an American 
vessel of war, w"hilst Alexmidrimwasfrequente4 by' tto vessels 
of all otter nations. One of us ventured to ask his higJinesS if 
the declaratipnnttriliuted'to him by an Englisli travpUer, that 
he was preparing an autobiography, 'was true, lie looked at 
us a moment, as if to read tte motives of the inqiiirer, took a ’ 
whiffet hi? ahd.repUed emphatically tot it waa ^to^ I 
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Tlie conversation then changed to other topiitJB; and iVo took 
onr leave, after on audience of neiir three qilartors of on hoiiV* 

We were very favourably impressed w^th the pashafrorn this 
interv’iew, lie possesses a fiitiytia^^rceptipn, that is 
in some degree expressed by the rapid:!43ijii||jg!')dng glances of 
his eye. Ho is evidently a good juclge^|||HJp 4 'eter, and ac- 
. I’isionied to Aveigjj. -well the worth of xn^ before he admits 
Ihein tw intimacy m' confidence. There is less of dignity in his 
r manner than in his views and iv^ntiment fi, which ar*’tho^ of 
' One who would have In^en a. real benefnetov to his subjects,, 
liad be been educated in a better sc,hool of moral sentiment. 
His ideas of reform are ti|i) vast to be encompassed in a single 
genera The (character, pursuits, and pn^ju dices of a 
people, cam;(»t be changed by an edict from the divan. Time 
and mental enlightenment aloi.i* can raise a pf'ople up from a 
state of approaching barbarism fo*^ivi!i^5atioll. Mehemet All, 
)l()w^^ver, bus clone good wiiich will not pass away with him. 
The foundation of Bchools and colleges, the canal from Alex- 
, ondria to the Nile, the numerous canals for irrigation opened 
throughout Egypt, the inci^oased (pinntity of land brought 
, under cultivation, the numerous ('xolic plants, trees, aud pro- 
ducts, transplcpited to Egypt, the ]>roduclion of cotton and 
tobacco, the o^h(*r staples, ‘which prpmisii to materially aug- 
ment the resources ard wealth of the (country— all of tliese 
things will remain as penuaneut benelits to Eg 3 '^pt, and as 
' memoriuls^Of the wisdom of it»s present niler. 

Iilehemet Ali is what the world calls an extraordinary man, 
if the possession of rare endow meniiri of mind, and a rise from 
the lowest condition at' life to one in which he has be<‘ome 
master of the lives and projierties of mVlions of his fellow^- 
men; entitle him to'ihat ;jj)pel)ation. Most of the great men 
in the oriental despotisms,' like those in republican goveim* 
ments, ^‘make themselves,*’ rising by their own forcje of cha- 
racter to wJiatever post their ambition, urges their aspirations. 
The posha Of Egypt, when possessied of power, has used it like 
most conquerors, for selfish gratification ; but he has endea- 
voured aUu to benelit his kingdom at.lai'ge: . I3to has. however, 
been placed in an unnatumi iiosithm ; lie 'has b^m^obliged to 
keep constantly on feet a tSeet and army, :tD be prepared, 

, at any to resist any attempt of the sultan to divest him * 
' of his conejueiit. This necessity of immediate readiness for 
' has obliged him to drain the country of a large part of 
its jgipttMipn, to draw them from the lillage pf the soil to 
llieiirt of war. - “A most oppressive, taxation has ren- 
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dered the condiiien of the Fellahs, the agricultaral part of the 
population," so hiiserable, that life itself is hardly supportable. 
The whole cOiintry, and all classes of the people, suffer from 
the magnificent* of regeneration entertained by the 

pa sha.. But ye|||||||^’ important jioint, the absolutism of the 
Jyasha has been-a^Bpibcmeiicial to Eg>^)t. Before his assump- 
tion of the vice^l^l power, Kgj^id* wa^n ;i most lawless 
and disturbed state. He has established, such profound inter* 
nal quiet ^id order, that foi* <|peuriiy of life and jn’operty, the , 
traveller in Egyjithas as little to fear as in the most civilised 
kingdoms of Europe. T[Jiio whole valley of Egypt, from the 
Delta to the C’ataraets, is perfectly safe, and may be traversed 
without the leaateapprehension of danger. Whenifhr I tra- 
velled, in the dbininioiis of Mehemet Ali — by the tSiiores of the 
Ked jT'oa, in the wild and glooniy wilderness of Sinai, the de- 
serts of Arabia, aihoilg tlJlC»lawle^ts inhabitants of the ancient 
ilnumea, iu the deserted n'gionsthat sunounded the Dead*Seai^ 
or among the mountains of Balesline—I found the terror of 
his name a shield and protection. Even among tlitJ Bedouins, 
independent and ibaccossibleas they are in the deserts, I found 
tins sign manual and of IMehemet Ab to iuspire respect 
and regard for (he humble person who travelled under the pro- 
tection of a firman frotii his highness. • 

JMehemet Ali owes nothing to the study of books or mental 
discipline. He has been educated in the camj), and possesses 
all that self-n»hance, strong common sense, ani^vigorous 
judgment; which peculiarly belong to self-educated fiieu. At 
forty, he could neither renwl nor write the Turkish — the only 
langmigo which he s]>f'aks. Tgnoraift^ as he may be in book- 
learning, he is a close observer of men, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the springs of himijn action. He is the fii'st . 
man iu the Turkish empire, and the most .remarkable charac- 
ter, both in a military andcivil capocitji, that has appeared in 
the East since the time of Saladin. "I'lie palace of Alexandria 
is (juite plain; th6 pasha lives in much simplicity, and is acces- 
sible to . all classes of Ixis subjectau The absence of ceremony 
at Jie palace is remarkable; it-iS constantly open, anfd stran- 
jrert are at liberty to walk through all the public rooms, and 
it is , not unfrequently the case for persons to enter the audi- 
ence cliadnher, and introduce themseh es to the jjasha. We 
passed seveinl eyeninga at the palace, walking in. the hall, 
and conversing with the persons we met there. It is> in fact, 
much more open and accessible .than the nmnsioii of.our re- 
publican president. ^ Mehemet Ali is about seventy*|liree . 
years old; he has passed the ordinary limits.bf human life, and ' 
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hi» doDutiioiiei'mu^t booh descend to his eldest^ IbMliim Pa«)ui« 
l^ougli not possessed Of the great .capacity of his father, 
Ibrahim Pasha is a man of consi^rable military genius, and 
much force of character, but a lUott ^a^idoned voluptuary, 
' His' views as a statesmauj* are said to b^mig liberal, and his 
policy more humane, than that of He is the 

Ih'st waiTior in tha Kast, and under his wiPnSgypt will have 
nothiu^^to fear frfln surrounding nations. 


^ » OHAPTElfXV. • 


Viwago to Cairo. — Canal of Mahmoudieh,— Sailing on th^ Kile. — 
iSgyptian scenery. '-First sight of the Pyraiuid«. — Cairo. — Visit 
to and ascent of the Pyrames. —A night’s sleep on the Pyramid 
of Cheops,-^The Pyramids. — ^Entrance into the interior.— Cham- 
ber of the King. — Subterranean vaults and galleries. — A new 
theory. — Tb^5 Sphynx.^Mummy pits.^ Memphis, — Statue of 
Sesostris. i\ 


We arriy^ at Cairo in six days from Alexandria. In leaving 
Alexandria, we embarked in one of the kandjis, or sailing- 
boats of the country, on the canal Mahmouditdi. lliis'canal 
opens a communicalion<?uetweeu Alexandria and the Nile. In 
its construction Meliemet Ali seems loo have caught some- 
thing of the spirit ‘of thg ancient kings of Egypt, It was 
completed, nbtvyithstandm^ its considerable length, in an in- 
credibly ^hott 8pacei< of "time. . Orders * were given to, the 
shj&iks of the villages in Lower Egypt, to turn out all the 
disposable part of their populatioii, and . to ^Uduct them 
to the site m the proposed canal. In afrw weeks after the 
command of the p^ha had bebh issued, more thaA three hun- 
dred thousand meh, women*, and children, were at wbrk 
al<mg the line of the <?anal, fr<»n the Nile to Alexandria, they 
Jwefe unprovided wiUi tools, and were obliged to^mse their 
hands m exeavating the earth, and then carjrtrit in baskets, 
#4 it the embankments. Ill fed, wrettihedly 

oldthilt toiling from break of day till night, in the fierce 

^Jaii sun, they suffered areadfelTy, and upwards 

thousand persons pushed* oarqases 
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were thrown oisi the bankfi of the canal, without any of the 
n*sual rites of burial. .The iron will of tlie i>asha was execu- 
ted, and in siw the waters of the Nilb were let into the 
canal, and Atexandri^^ after n lapse of several thousand years, 
was once more cn^^ted with the Nile. ^ The Mahmoudieh is 
forty-eight milesflpfj, about ninety feet wide, and from tifteen 
to eighteen feet deep. 

Our boat .was small, of slender frame, and shallow di’aught, 
but she c^ried immense late^ju sails. We hfid a spanking 
biieeze, ami in eight hours \vc were at Atle, on the Nile. We 
slept at Atl\5, and the n^t nioraing, having taken the cabin 
of one of the large grain boats of the countiy, we launched 
into tlie stream foi% Cairo. The star^(' and stripes run up 
at tho mast head, my companion, a Venetian, ad unwilling 
subject of Austria, pnden-ing ta‘#<ail underthe ensign of liberty 
.tliau underthe impei'ful oa^fh? of Austria. The river at Atlc* 
pi|j«eiite'd a very lively scene. Morc^ than a hundred boats 
were lying along the bank, unloading cotton for Alexandria 
and Damietia, some of them fi^om Upper Egypt, beyond 
Thebes. Tht» arrival and departure of boats, tlie busy multi- 
tude on shore, composed of Turks, Annenians, Cops, Arabs, 
and Franks, with tlie contrast of their 'various cos tuUh^, and 
the loud cries of ’the vi vacuous Arab sailors, mofc* voluble than 
even the French, gave a busy and auimated air to these 
distant shorc^s, tliat resembled more tlwj cpiays of Havre or 
Marseilles, than wliat w-o had expected to fiiuHn these regions, 
so rfimote from the groa t marts of coimiierce, 

I was now upon the Nik?. The imaginatioxi kindled at the 
associations coimectecl with this myst^dpus stream. I thought 
of its shores covered with historic glory, of the Pyramids, 
Thebes, Denderali, and Memphis, whose^ majestic inims still 
stiTke the traveller with ama/bifiont, as in the days of 
Herodotus. The names of Moses, Cambyscjs, Sesostris, Napo- 
leon, at once sprung to tlie lips, and as the turbid stream 
rolled on, I thought of its undiscovered fountains which have 
lain hidden in.the inaccessible regions of tho south to this day. 
There is an air erf mystery hanging about this singular river 
from its connexion with the eaiiiest history of man, tlm hoar 
antiquity of the cities that couer its banks, the tetnarkable. 
mixture^df the fabulous and real in every thing touching it, 
the dependence of the valley of Egypt upon it as a barrier 
against the incursions of the desert, mid the silent and almost 
imperceptible rise and faU of its waters, that strongly inteiest 
the mind, and invites it into an illimitable field pf sp^nl^tion- 
Our musing* wpte suddenly interrupted by a sharjPbiipe^mj, 
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that filled the drooping fiiails, and urged ua ripwatd against 
the current with great velocity. l‘he river had boon falling 
about four niontlis, so that it had sank consiiierably below the 
' banks. It was still turbulent and muddy, but the current had 
lost much of its force. The watpr, • whe n filte red, has a pun- 
' gent, fresh, and cool fiavour, that is cxce^jBjtely agreeable to 
the taste. 

The wev turns and doubles upon itself so fre(iueutly, that 
its uaxigation is very difficult, both from its sharp bends and 
he inability to keep the wind, 'ftforcovor, we wercnrerpiently 
aground upon the sand-banks, which ^aro raised and destroj'^ed 
^vith every new inundation, so that it is impossible to escape 
shoaling. The boatmen^ ho\vever, the moment the boat 
grounded, \^ 0 Tild strip and plunge into the stream, and there 
remaiu until ilKay/had shoved her offi We made but slow 
progress up the river. The -wind was inconstant, sometimes 
lulling into a pcnfec^t calm, and then again chopping round, 
and blowing in our teeth. Wc were unable to make head- 
way against the Avind and stream. WIi<?u thus ofjposed by 
the wind, the boatmen would go ashore and tow the boat. 
We Avero too much interested in the landscape around us to 
regret the loss of time. As far as the eye could see the land 
Avas fiat, unfil broken by the mountains, which, on either side 
of the river, separate tjjc valley of tl^e Nile from the surround- 
ing deserts, f .'ultiration extends to the base of the mountains, 
'i’he mountains become A'isible, hoAvever, only withiii ii ft'AV 
miles ol' Cairo. .BoIoav Cairo they stretch olf to the Mediter-^ 
ranean and the llcjd Sea, and leaAT^tho luxuriant flats of tho 
Delta in their broad exp^jse, unbr4jken by a single elevation. 
The monotony of the landscape w(\s varied })y groves of tall 
and majestic palms, cud numerous villages, dotting the coun- 
try ill ail directions. 'Tliesfc villages eipjx'arefl very pictures(pie 
and pleasing at a distjyfice, but* on entering them the enchant- 
ment of the distant vioAV is entirely dispoUkl. They consist 
of (dusters of mud huts, of which th(j only furniture is a fe,vv 
culinary vessels of pottery ware, and a mat. They contain 
only ontjt apartment, the lioowand walls of which are of mud, 
ba.lfed iu tho“ sun. Before th^ hut is an enclosed area, in 
which, at night, the family li<ir down prM-mdl^ Avith the'goat.s 
and poultry. In our ^es, these are ^niserable habitations. 
Poverty iu E^'pt, is howeyer, not such a foe to human com- 
fort ^^)td as in the rougher ctimates of Europe and 

Ameri #..i^Bf light cotton robe is the only covering necessary 
Jov. ^Jply ; tl'© shelter of a roof is not needed, but as a 
prote^pE aguiitst the yertical rays of a midday sun. Tho 
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nulo stomis of^now and rain, accompanied with cold and 
d;inip, wliich Bend tho poor shiveriufar to theii* wretched fij'Ofii 
in u\ir ste^m climates, ai*e unknown in Egypt, There the ) 3 un 
dispenses a genial heat in all seasons of the year ; tho few 
clouds whiph flit across the sky reserve their showers and 
concetitraied blas^iiir other regions. At night the peasant 
casts himself downon the bare earth, wrapped in his cotton 
tonic, and sniTcnders himself to sleep, with the eei't^ftiu cou- 
sciousni'srt that the moiliing’s sun will break in the same 
unclouded >;pl('nclour, as the Inoon Avlpch ho sees wdieeling 
into the starry sky above him. Civilisation has not created 
those uuU}erouB artiflcial^vimts which harass even tho richest 
among us. Tritercjicted by the KorrAi from tho use of intoxi- 
cating li(]uors, tlio Eg^^pfcian peusant feels no privAfion in tile 
of them; nor is he afllicteci with the terrible mental and 
physical ailments thc^’ ])r(|flucc, • The only real poverty ' iii* 
ICgypt consists in the want of suflicient food. Clothing ana 
Bre ai*e almost sujiei'fluous. Nature here is tho kindest friend 
of man — hiis folloAvs are his only enemies. 

Outlie evening of the fifth day, at twenty-live miles from 
(jaivo, we saw the sun set beliind the pyramids. At that dis- 
tance thoir lol’ty summits were disthictiy visible. A Ikvoura- 
ble lireozc during the night- brought us next; morning to Boulac, 
the port^ of (hiiro, ^vdJere, after a farc^ of a custom-house 
esaiuimilion, which the Arab inspectors, collectors, &c., wil- 
lingly abandoned for u few j)iastn‘s, we mounted donkeys, 
and rode to Cuini, a mile inland. ' \V’(» found excell eift’ quarters 
in the Jhiglish hotel of Tlill. ’I'he next morning we wet 
olV to visit the pyramid H. 'i'he invaluable donkey w^as here? 
ttJifain our etmijiunion. ^Ve rode down through old Cairo tp 
the Nile, and there crossed theri\er to tlkeh. On our way 
across tho rhxT'wo stO])podat tlie isfand of B-lioda, to examine 
tho N’ilometor. It is a tall sipinre colmuu <>f mai*b]e, eliclosed 
iu a stone house, .divided into cubits and inches, for ascertain- , 
ing iliO rise of the riv<»r. It stands in a large sipiare basin,’ 
into which there is a descent by steps. Cn these stfejis MusCSr 
is said to have been discovered by tlm daughter of Pharaoh, in 
the ork of bulrashf»». ' The island of Kboda lies iu the. channel 
of the Nile, botwocu Cairo and tiie opposite village of (jfeeh. 
It is a charming spot, It is laid out as a garden, \n groves, 
bowers, and pleasant w'alks, by an Englishman, who remdes 
upon it, with a handsome from its proprietor, Ibrahim 

PiiBha. ' . ' ■ ■ 

On landing at Gixeh, the pyramids,' though several njile*' 
di>?tant, appi»are4 to be diracrijf before In three houm, aftgr . 
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mmmt beeoft«Bg darter aud darter* On the one 
Hh etched a greeu plam, dotted vTith \iUa#ee imdrlumjM of 
palnia^ the bnght creat of 4he Nile, gleamib^ m the exj^nof 
rajs of the »u«, and meandenug through in gentle curvee, 
loliovod the dark green oi the landacape Beyond, the mina** 
r( <8 oi { auo were indistiuctly aoew tipped with the departing 
light liinung to the north, the* eye langed Q\erthe great 
diisert of 1 \ bm, whuh utrc tebed away a bbu k expanier of sand, 
upon w hi( h not a human 6fc mg waw to be seen 1 lie solitude was 
d'c pii>fom{R au lliat whuh ici^ned -aithm the chambers of tte 
pyi mild bentath uh Arross the plain, as day dethiw»d, the 
villigew w« le ludicattd only by fiittmg lights and the baling 
ot doga By nuduight the moon wV lu the 7emtU, and the 
hta^ PiiH pit8( nted a bulb ant host oi jilanets and stars, such as 
tht old ishoiiomeis hid probably ga/t d upon iVom tins vaiy 
spot llu B( dooms ou #11 i doep, so burying m> self in th^' 
folds o( a Gn ( k < npote, I tunied m\ back against the atone 
and ft 11 aslup lh( bull \pis, ( hoops, flic transmigraiion of 
Houls, M itlT HiK?cnl«tion on Ugvplion theologj and oiology, oc^ 
cupiod ni\ duaius, and 1 was engaged m a ^ery iiiteiesting 
dispute with Herodotus, toiuhmg the arthftots of the pyra- 
mids, when the Btdoum sheik awoke mo, and told me^lie sun 
was nauig 1 he earth was jet robed ui the twchght of mom- 
mg Ihe hoii/ou in the quaiter of the spn was streaked w ith 
pent dings of hglit, while the n*st ot the heavens wen^ almost 
m ifec tlj dark As the sun appi cached the edge oi ihts hon/on, 
light shot aiound it lu a moment moie Hit top or the stm^s 
oil) was \isible, and iusta 4 j<aneoiisly afterwaids he wheeled 
up with 1 ranpstu bound, aud pouitd a Hood of light o^er 
heaven and earth y was as mogniticeut as the Hist sun that 
ruse upon the first niommg — ^wheii “ Ood mxdUf titare he hghu 
nudthe'^ewml^ht ’ Inimediatelj afferwards I descended, and 
rejoined my companions with no other ujiph'asant t tki ts fiom 
my night’s sh»ep on the ton of Jte pyramids than a puiae en- 
ligUtiriied by a liberal bactelidllpi, nnd a rather uneasy appe** 

tite K 

Hai mg made the ascent of the pyramid of C heops, we next 
tunK?d our attention to the interior This pyramid atande on 
a platform of rock a bundled andefitfiy feet above the suitotmd- 
mg desery and near fifty more above the i alley of the Nile 
W« found the entianee in the centre of the north side* Several 
Arabs aocomjianied us as guides Wo clambered up to it, about 
thirty foot abo\ e the base. Wo proceeded down the |hufB|ge| 
brouching and grpping our way along; each pwecedM a* 
guide holding a upert Having mmMi ibis piuMge tp|i^ 
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depth, vre Btrtiok anotlier paseage which ascends into tlie body 
, of the pyramid at a rather sharp aairle.. We followed this un- 
til ourwaj^ was obstructed by a rock^ which overhangs the 
mouth of the well. Climbing over this impediment, we came 
to the point whence a long horizontal galiei^ branches off to 
the Queen’s chamber. We continued, our way however up the 
passage , leading with a gentle inclination to tlie King’s cham- 
ber. Al%er considerable toil, we arrived at the great chamber 
of the pyramid. The guides haij brought with them a large 
quantity of tapers, hut their united illumination ^ve us hut 
a faint idea of the size and appearance of the chamber. We 
could see, however, that the ceiling and walls, like the pas- 
^ sages we had just traversed, were lined with immense slabs 
ofSyene grilmte, and porphyry polished to an extraordinary 
brilliancy. Thejr were so compactly joined together, as to , 
present a surface of unifom>> smoo^hnese, having the appear- 
ance of one entire block of stone. The chamber being in the / 
centre of the pyramid, is supposed to communicate with other 
apartments. The entrance, if there be any, is hermetically 
closed, and nothing less than an earthquake will ever rend it 
open. In the middle of the apartment we observed the sar- 
cophagifb, broken and mutilated. This apartment is thirty- 
^ven feet two. inches long, seventeen feet two inches wide, 
and nearly twenty feejt' in height. One of the Arabs discharged 
a pistol while we were in it. The reverberation was deafen- 
ing. The sound seemed to gather fpree as it rolled through 
the many eliambers of the pyramid ; echo followed echo, until ; 
the din became appalling, now lining, then again breaking . 
forth into a louder roar^^is it rushed into some new chamber. 
At last, with one explosive peal of thunder, it burst its way 
out and ceased. Tjiese multiplied echoes indicate that there 
are other chambers in tliishiyramid not yet discovered. 

The Queen’s chamber, which is directly beneath the one we 
had just visited, is of smaUer^dimensions, but finished with. . 
, the same compact masonry^ .lip polished granite, as that of 
the King’s. These were the,®y chambers weltered, the, 
access to even these being attend^ with much difilculty. "We'} 
were obliged to grope our way along in the dayk, on our hands , 
andfeet,,half chokeq withth%dttst which our progress excited,. ., 
not knowing whitKer we were going, but following Jlindly at 
the heels of our Bedoum gmdes. A new chamber was dis-< . 
cove^ several years ago, dire^ly above the King’s, of small 
diin^ipr^nei hy Mr. . Davidson, the British* consul at Cairo. ^ 
Ahi%;i p Gaviglia opened three new chambers directly , 
abpvie^thb, the largest clirbich vt more tiian thirty-eight feet ^ 
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, long. The chambers, as far as opened in this pyramid, are 
directly above each other, the object of which succession 
Colonel Vyse supposes to haVe^ been to lessen the superincum- 
bent weight of oiie upon the other. The well, the mouth of 
which we crossed at the termination of one of the galleries, 
has been descended to the depth of oiie hundred and flfty-hvo 
feet, without attaining the bottom. Caviglia found a shaft 
which conducted towardg the foundation of the pyramid; where 
he enteivd large chamber sixjy feet long. This chamber is 
in the centric of the pyramid, dwectly beneath the upper cham- 
bers. In it is the mouth,of a well, which has been opened, 
but it is supposed to lead below the J[eve> of the Nile, to sub- 
terranean passages^ or probably to some canal which is con- 
nected with the Nile, and served' as an auxiliary in the reli- 
gious solemnities enacted in sthese subten*anean cavema. 
Caviglia found many passages leading from this chamber, int ‘ 
different directions, sealed up however, at some distance from 
the opening, by blocks of stone. Should a perfect exploration 
ever take prace of the wells of the pyramid, and these lateral 
passages, it would be found that they communicate with the 
adjoining pyramid of Cepheres ; and as there are the same kind 
of subterranean galleries in that pyramid of an equally intri- 
cate labyrinthine course, it is not unreasonable <o conjecture 
that they communicate with the neighbouring pyramid of My- 
cerinus. 

The whole rock beneath the pyramid is excavatedjnto sub- 
terranean galleries and caverns, which once, probably, opened 
upon the great avenne of stane which conducted to the Nile, 
at the head of which stood the Sphyn:A We know enough to 
conclude that the pyramids were erected for a triple object, as 
mausolea for the kings— asti’onomical obs(?tvatories— and feir 
thetselebration of religious mysteries f and in my humble opin- 
ion, their founders had in view the vombim^ion of these thr«5e 
objects. *A few facts are sufhGU|j^io sustain this hypothesis. 
The sarcophagi feund in them^1||Hh^.idenceof their destination ^ 
as royal sepulchres. The exaefpsition of the four comers of 
the pyramids with reference to theffour carding points ef the 
compass— the unifomi angle of 26^ of the sloping channels of 
entrance, and the observation ipadi by Caviglia, that the p^Jar 
star, during his exploration of the pyramid of Cheops, was to 
be seen from the bottom of the first galley, and that it passed 
over it during his stay at the 'pyramid,*— all these facts in- 
dubitably prove the adaption of the pyramids to astrofiomical 
purposes. That they were in some manner connected with ' 
tlie religion of the Egyptians it is teaSonable to conjecture, 
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from tlie myat^rious nature of that religion, ito darkitnd secret 
ccfemohics, seclqdcd from the eye of the vulgar in gloomy 
templee,‘and hidden cave$, and the ^rfect adaptation of the 
snh^rranean chambere> Vauitu, ana galleries^ beneath the 
pyramids, to its rites and^^ceremoides. 

The pyramid of Cairenes is several hundred feet distant 
froPi the great pyramid* This pyramid was Opened by Belzoni. 
It contssns several chambers of great beauty/ It is better pre- 
served than the pyramid of t/beops, part of the oririnal cement 
on the outside still remaining, ^yond tliis again/on the same 
levol, is another pyramid; and several miles distant, nearly in 
a line with the pyramids of Gi^eh, on the edge of the desert, 
are the pyramids pf SaWiarah and Abousir** The pyramids of 
S^jkkaraii aVe qui^e inferior structures to those of Gizeb, being 
loosely built ot small stones, ond of very meagre dimensions in 
height and extent. The p^vamideof OJfeops towers above all, 
wlulp the others gradually diminish in lieight, as they recede 
fiom the great pyramid. CavigUa is of the opinion that all 
those pyramids are connected by subterranean gaheries. The 
hollow sound which the earth gives back to the footstep, be- 
tween these pyramids, would seem to give a show of plausi-* 
bility to such an opinion. Tins underground communicatiou 
would traverce u disirance of nearly ten miles! Connect tliis 
reasoriahle hypothefij^s, and the time and labour necessary for 
the excavation of such immense works beneath the earth, with 
the absence of hieroglyphics, or miy signs ol writing in the 
pyramids' and you may have some idea of the prodigious an* 
t q lity ol the pyramids and their^yet undeveloped mysteries. 

In the midst of tiH>thi8 mystery and conlusion sits the 
gigantic figure of the Sphyux, smiling q|lacidly and j?®mgnly, 
and seeming to ex«lt in t<ie.bafiled curiosity of the bewildered 
traveller. Tlie head aud^neck alone remain above the sand, a 
height of about tliirt^ teet. The tace has been so much mar* 
red by the icouoelastie Malgmmedaus, that the fetitures are 
reft o‘f almost all their oridBpbeauty. The outlines of the 
face indicate it to be a qf much merit, though it may 

be justly doubted whether* it ev^ possessed so much beauty 
and expression as is ascribed to it by the ancient autjiors. 
With tne aid of a ladder, wg ascended to the head, where four 
of us sat down togetlner to breakfast. The whole %ure of the 
^pbynx was cleared of the sand wliich now surrounds it by 
BeUom. Between the lejTS he found a tablet and altar, which 
be stained with the blood of sacrifices. On oneof 
W the leglf which stretched opt fifty feet Irom the 
Imh w found a imsk* This glgimtie figure, when tbusfiiUy 
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to must have very impoidngr. A doorway 
ia said to have anciently existed between the legs of tl» 
Sph>^iX, which gave entrance to the subterranean vaults be- 
neath, which fonned part of the labyrinthine chambers and 
galleries that traverse the earth betiVeen the pyramids. 

The pyramids are surrounded by an immense number of 
mummy pits, w^ch stretcH'Over.tlto desert for several miles. 
We descended wllo one of them> which was filled with jars, 
containing the bones of the and other sacred birds. At 

Thebes, thoilb jars contain the mummy of the Ibis, swathed in 
Hnen, well preserved ; bt\/ here the bones alone were presOi v^^d 
in the jars. We penetrated, with much dflBculty, into amum- 
my pit, where wem piled up vast numbers of human mum- 
mies, which we crushed at every step, filling the imrrow cave 
with dust, and almost stifiing ourselves with the odour which 
issued from the perfuified Ceremafts. The eari^ above was 
strewed with the legs, skulls, and bodies of ancient Egyptians, 
which the ruthless Bedouins had dug out of the pits, and 
stripped of 1;h0ir covering, in their search for treasure. The 
jackals burrow in the mummy pits, but the sapless bones of 
the mummies are left undisturbed by In approaching 

one of those pits, we were suddenly startled with the appari- 
tion of a troop of Arabs, men, women, and children, who issued 
out of it, and came running to us, each balding up^an arm, leg, 
or skull of a mummy, which they were emulously screaming 
to us to buy of them. A naked little urchin, who wgs tugging 
along with the body of one of Chcop’s subjects on his shoulders, 
most vociferously demande^of me to buy his prize, and when 
I refused, impudently broke it over iie head of my donkey. 
Neither our guides ncg servants manifested any sympathy fjpr 
us, so we were obliged io compound with*the beggars by the 
distribution of a fbw piastres as batksheesh, which we left 
them conjending about like so many hungry dogs. 

. On our return to Cairo, we di|erged from the direct route, 
to examiiie the site of ancient ^Pbj^is, n6w occupied by the 
village of MUrakeni, Positiyeljr' no thing remains of the mighty 
capital of Sesostris, but the colossal statue which is^rbikrarily 
called the statue of Sesostris. It is prostrate upon its face, 
but the earth is sufficiently excavated around to snow the fea- 
tures, whi^h are mild and handsome, more resembling the face 
of a woman than a man^ We found the Arabs of the village 
very civil, but cautiously watcliing our movements, lest vve 
^ould chance to find some treasure which had escaped their 
duller perceptions. They were so poor as to smoke only stmw 
in their pipes. We gave thexUv sOme g 0od Lattakie tobacco, 
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for which they were abundantly grateful. *Oar way, after 
leaving this village, was through a forest of date palms, near 
eixty feet high, which, with their tall columnar trunks, and 
waceful crown of foliage, spreading outlike a bunch of ostrich 
feathers, had a most majestic appearance. They were planted 
in rows, with wide echoing walks between. Ihe vast Necro- 
polis of her common dead, and the! stupendyia sepulchres of 
her kingf&, are the only existing memorials oflWemphis. Never 
was a city more utterly oblitCT|ited from the face of the earth. 
Could the countless generations of her ancient ^labitants, 
which now rest beneath the pyranivls, and the desert, burst 
their cerements, and^ wa\k the earth with its present tenants, 
they would more than quadniple the whole<of the actual popu- 
lation of Millions upon millions are heaped iogetht^r, 

in that great Necropolis, whi^ stretches along the edge of the 
'desert for more than ten nfiles iifr- exte*bt. Nowhere can the 
traveller see such' an impressive example of the vanity of hu- 
man existence, and human glory, as in the naked plain, once 
covered with the temples, and palaces of Memphis, and in the 
countless tombs of those who once animated it, with busy life 
and action. # > 

The sun had set before we reached Cairo, and the ga tes were 
closed, but a lew piastres lodged in tlie hand of the guard, had 
as much effect as the^ oj^en mame upon the gates of the cave 
of the Forty Tlueves. 
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C^fAPTEB XVI. 

Cairo.— Wiiker climate of Egypt.— Bamrfi.<^Tturkish beauties.— 
Slaveiy in the East— liloaaYiea of Cairo.— Citadel— Massacre of 
Mamelukes. — Well of Salaain.— View: from the Citadel of Cairo. 
—Departure for Ppjw Emt— An ^mtian kandjia.— -Life on 
the Nile.— BeniscucJ.— Biros on the Kile.— A wild-gfoose chase.— 
. A desert and river storm.— Ton|))s of Beni-Hassan.— The Kiie.— 
f A family of crocodiles.— Siout-^Arab cemetery. — A Turkish 
judge. — Sepulchral caves of Siout — Anteopolis. — Temple of 
Denderah.— Its beauty and preservation.— Bird's-eye view of 
Thebes. , ' . 

Our stay in Cairo' was insensibly protracted to three weeks 
before we had made any preparations for our voyage to Upper 
Esyp^' Cairo is undoubtedly the most interesting of all the 
oriental cities to the traveller. Tlie finest modfls of Saracenic 
architecture, four hundred mosques of ullrivalled elegance, all 
the trades and professions, all the wares and merchandise of 
the East, and representatives of all the different nations, pre- 
senting a most astonishing variety of costume and physiog- 
nomy, combined with thtf purely Omental character of the 
place, give to Cairo an interest not pdhsessed by. any other of 
the Ottoman capital, where the manners and customs-' of 
Christendom have insinuated them^lves. The short, spare 
Bedouin, from the deserts of Sinai — the tall, muscular Be- 
douin, from the Lybian desert— Nubians from the Cata- 
racts — ^AbySsinians from the fountains of the Nile — Negroes 
from Darfour and Middle Africa^Moors from Tunis and Tri- 
poli— Turks from Constantinople-;-Per8ian8 from Bagdad— na- 
tives of India from this side of the Ganges— with a sprfnkling 
of Franks, Copts, Jews, &c. make up the motley crowd that 
throng the streets of Cairo, daf/Jing the eye with the con- 
trasted colour of their costumes, and contusing the ear with 
their many different tongues, llie city is also traversed by 
an infinitude of streets and lanes, and there are so many 
mosques, and other buildings of interest, involved in their la-f 
byrinthine folds, that it requires no little rime and pariencS to 
find them out. , 
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The tem^y^ratare of the air while we were flfc Cairo was de- 
lightful. It was clear^ bland^ and fresh^ giving an elasticity 
to the spirits, and a tone of health to the body, that .harmo- 
nised tile mental and physical sensations. The nights were 
cool, and so brilliant froih the light of the moon, that the 
finesi, print could be read.. Though it was the month of Oc- 
tiiber, the country was coV^ered with verdure, and the early 
wheat w.s already rising, while the liusbandnan was follow- 
ing the w^treating Nile, and scattering the rich loam jt had de- 
posited, with the seed that in a few months was to cover the 
fields with a golden harvest. Cairo c^mtitins more than eleven 
hundfed coffee-housei?, and a proportionably large number of 
baths. The epffee -houses^ are the resort of^all the idlers and 
liewamongeA. Many Turks pass the day between the bath 
and the coffee-house. The latter constitutes a kind of social 
exchange, where friends meet to-tialk and learn the news of 
the day. Here also gather the story-tellers, who entertain 
their auditors with the, recital of ‘tales from the Arabian 
Nights, and extravagant fictions of their own composition, 
in which, with the aid of magic, all kinds of dramatic catas- 
tr(mhe8 are produced, and satisfactorily explained. 

The bazaars of Cairo are tlie best constructed of any in the 
East Xike those of (''onstantinople, they > consist of small 
shops, or rather stalls-? occupying both sides of a covered ave- 
nue. In them are to be found all the manufactures and pro- 
ducts of the Lex'^ant, Arabia, Egypt, and the remotest East.*^ 
The bazaars of Cairo are so constantly thronged by such a 
multitude of persons, camels, donkeys, dromedaries, jostling, 
shouting, and braying, o^chai if you succeed in escaping from 
being crushed from the crowd of m^it^and beasts that are 
strbggling along, ydu are^ yet deafened with the din of these 
busy marts. Besides the merchants, who sell from their shops, 
there are walking venders of second-hand articles, arms, ap- 
parel, &c., crying at the top of their voices their goods, fol- 
lowed by a train of bidders, cheapening them as they march 
along, sometimes maintaining a cross-tfire of bias with others 
in the <*wake of a rival chapman. Amusing scenes occur in 
such a crowd. The lady Caireens bustle along, enveloi)ed in 
vast mantles of silk and sathi, shod in yellow slippers, and so 
closely veiled, that nothing of the face is visible bui^a pair of 
melting eyes, that speak love to everybody. My friend, who 
got bewildered betw^n two beauties, knocked off the slipper 
of end as he turned to apologise in his best Arabic, he 
nml^iptely ifentthe veil of tii^ other, disclosing to our inil- 
u^jI^ the feir round features of a Turkish beauty. The 
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Cerberus of a ^uuuch who attended them, in hifl rage, looked 
more hidOoua than ever. The; lady with the tom veil, after a 
pause of a moment, for propri^ty’a sake, uttered a slight 
scream (fainting not being fashionable,) while she of the slip- 
per rapped the eunuch over the heAd, and bade him hunt tlie 
slippr. A crowd began to gather, comments were made on 
the impudence of Franks, and a row was evidently brewing, 
when a Turkish officer came up, to whom we e:^)lained in 
French the cause of the trouble. With .muoh suavity he apo- 
logised fof^is in French to the offended beauties. They casta 
responsive glance at us,which forgave all. We bought several 
bemooses in the bazaars. My mend pprehased some made 
of the finest woal and silk iiiterwftven, white as the driven 
snow, and soft as down. They wen? sold at* ten dollars; 
they are used as a covering against the damps of night. This 
is the finest article l*bave«Liver seen— as a suibmer cloak> no- 
thing can be more elegant or rich. 

The slave-market was crowded, with slaves, as several ca- 
ravans haH recently arrived from the interior. Franks are not 
prohibited here, as at Constantinople, from baying slaves, so 
we were much pressed by the slave-dealers to buy some of 
their live stock. My friena offered 1600 piastres (80 dollars) 
for an Abyssinian girl, but when the bargain# was concluded, 
my lady grew sulky, and pnitested she^would not be sold to a 
Frank ; so the bargain was broken up. Some of these slaves 
came from as far south as Timbuc too, but mos them are 
taken' in the predatory wars, which the numerous tribes of, 
Abyssinia are constantly* waging against each other. They 
are sold to the slave-dealers, who rt|;ort at certain seasons ,t0 
Dongola, and othe% places on tlie Upper Nile beyond the Cata- 
racts, to meet the caravans which bring them to those markets 
for sale, with gold dust, ivorj’, and other articles from the in- 
terior of Africa, Slavery has continued in unintermitfed ex- 
istence among all the nations of the East from tho time of 
Abraham. The poorest Bedouin family in the desert has two 
or three , slaves. Slaves in the East, however, are regarded 
in the family of the master rather as household servwits than 
slaves, and are rarely sold. It would be considered .monstrous 
in a man to make a traffic of }»s slaves. They become com- 
ponent parts of .a family, and are treated with such humanity, 
that, though it may not palliate the violation of the ^rst rights of 
man, yet it tends much to ameliorate the con^itioU'Of the unfot^ 
tunate victims. Slavery belongs to no pattiCnltr colour id the 
» East, the Ahyssinians and Georgians are nearly white*# Nei* 
H 5 
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tlier is colour a prejudice agaiust a man there.' I ha^e seen ^ 
black boys and black oflicers iu Egypt on equal footing with 
the IHirks, possessed of as much authority, and as much re-- 
Bpected. A few months* residence in Cairo soon removes one’s 
pr^iidices against a black skin^ 

The streets of Cairo are no wider than^ our narrowest lanes. 
Wide streets would be intolerable in the burning clime of 
Egypt, the sun is so intensely hot, as to render expo* 
mtre to its rays very dangerous frpm ten a. m. till sunset. The 
houses of brick and stone are lofty and spacious. ^They are 
built around, court-yards, wluch givg air and light to the 
house. The fumiturcj is plain, and not over-abundant, the 
harem being the cnly apal'tment furnished dwith much ele- 
gance. Mirrto are rarely used. . The ceilings are lofty, and 
the rooms large and airy. The 4JWindows are of lattice- work, 
reaching from the floor to tlieoceilingk, wilnout glass. In the 
better houses some of the rooms are paved in marhle, with a 
fountain in the centre. The roofs are terraced, and at night 
the families resort to them, to enjoy the moonlight, and the 
fresh air of the night. Outside the houses are painted in 
stripes of green, white, and red, with front doors handHumely 
carved, ibid inscribed with Arabic characters, signifying— 
(iod the Creator, the Everlasting,” “ An hour of justice is 
worth forty hours of pr^iyer,” &c. The habits of the Caireeiis, 

. like (hat of all f he other Orientals, are very tem}>erate. 'J’hey 
are early risers, drink nothing but the imre waters of the Nile, 
retire early, and sleejj on mats laid oil the floor. Immediately 
on rising, a slave jiresents a cup of J^lack cofiee^ and a pipe, 
which is hardly a rnoin^t out of hand the rest of the day. 
An Oriental places happiness in repose mu^quiet. He is averse 
to nil exercise, but when driven to a(',tion, is capable of fatigue 
and exertion. Sensual passions ravage the soul, which, 
though ordinarily tranquil, is tenanted by some of the worst 
})assionB that deform the human charactcT. 

The mosques of Cairo are constructed with great taste and 
beauty. That of Sultan Hassan is the most elegant specimen 
of tite piy'e Saracenic that I have ever seen. A flight of mar- 
wteps conduct s into (he oolirt-yard from the street. In the 
middle of the court- yard is-ab,?autiful foimtain, covered by a 
cupola, suiijiended at. some height on light airy column^. The 
ojHui net* work is out in the stone, with a delicacy and neat- 
ness that rivals the liliny texture of Brussels lace. The doors, - 
of laiye proportions, aro of bronze, and the exterior walls arc ; 
coymwjjjri® decopatiims'iu Aiabcsque.- Tlie interior contains 
th4 S[ei?)5afl, covered lyitb Persian carpets. 
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Thft ceiling: is (Sfceedingly lofty, the walls hare cf ornament; 
light descends through a dome. From the comers of the mosque 
rise the loftiest minarets in Cairo. The severe simplicity and 
chaste architecture of this mosque is no less striking than its 
majestic proportions ; it is builif of a dun-coloured stone. 
There is another mosque that is built in a most unique style. 
It consists of a great square, half the size of Washington- 
square, surrounded on its four sides by galleries paved with 
marble, and supported by columns of Egyptian marble, of 
which thefts are several hunomds. The edect of this assem- 
blage of columns is, hop'^ever, lost in the vastness of the space 
they encompass. Wc visited also the mosque of Lazarus, in 
which it was formerly death for the stranger or Christian to 
enter. Mohammed Ali has abolished these fanatical customs. 
We may expect ere long to s^e the hole cities of Mecca imd 
Medina open their gStes t# the infidel, if the social revolution 
continues to advance which he has set in motion, - 
The Mokattam range of mountains which skirts the bank of 
the Nile ffom the cataracts, suddenly terminate in a bluff at 
(^airo. The city lies on the plain at the foot of the moutain. 
The citadel which occupies the extreme edge of the mountaih 
dominates the whole city ; it is a better check to ftie rebel- 
lious population beneath its walls, than a strong point of de- 
fence against well-armed assailants. We entered on the long 
gallery which winds to the toji of the mountain, through an 
imposing gateway, flanked by massive towers, decorated 
in the richest' style of Arabesque embellishment. Tliis pas- 
sage, cut out of the rock, i% enclosed by high walls, and is sliut 
up at either end by strong gates. Iftwas in this passage that 
the slaughter of Mamelukes was effected on the 1st of 
March, 1811. Mohammed Ali, having srtiurely seated liimself 
on the throne of Egypt, resolved Upon a magnificent scheme 
of reform, by which he hojied to assimi^te Egypt fo its glori- 
ous existence under the Pharaohs. Fond of glory, and ambi- 
tions of being the renovator of the prosperity- of his kingdom, 
with his characteristic impetuosity, he immediately com- 
menced the work of reform. The religious prejudices of the 
people were shocked at the introduction of Frank customs. 
The Mamelukes too, who held tiie balance pf power between 
thesoveoign an^ thepeoxile, stimulated these prmudices, and 
resolutely opposed the pasha at every step. Mohammed Ali, 
convinced that he could not succeed against the factious op- 
position of the Mamelukes, at once resolved upon their exter- 
mination. For this purpose, he invited them to a grand ban- 
quet at his palace, in the citadel. Unsuspicious of the motives 
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of the pasha^ they equipped themselves in theii* most splendid 
attire, as was their custom when invited to the feast of their 
sovereign. They entered the gate of the citadel, and rodi^ up 
tMs narrow passage. As soon as thn last horseman had passed, 
the gates at either end weife closed, and the msha from his 
palace gave the signal of massacre, the walls ahove were co- 
verijd by a host of soldiers, who poured down ui)ou the de- 
voted Mawielvikes an incessant stream of fire. Hemmed in on 
all sides, their enemies beyond reach, they fell without n*- 
sistance. More than five hundred of the bi^ave ra^v cavaliers 
that had guarded the throne of Sals^diu and bis suct^essorit 
were slain. But onej escaped, who, when the gates wen* 
opened, covered v ith woidids as ho Avas, in^?»untod his horse, 
and, like a bl»oor\y' ajiparition, diishi^l uj) the sloop through 
the ranks of his enemies, and Dt one bonml, mf»dt‘ a frightful 
leap over the j)arai>ot to tlie t«irth Kuu'arh— a dt^scont of near 
a hundred feet. Strange to say, the nder escaped and yet 
lives. 

Within the citadel of Cairo iIkto a remarkalde well, dug 
in the reign of Sahidin, and (*alled from him tlie well of Vous- 
sonf, or Jo8(‘ph. It is two liiindred and seventy feet deep* 
and about forty-five foot in cireumference at. the top. It is 
dug to this grevi de[>th entirely out of the solid rock. AVater 
is raised by a wheel liunied by oxen, on wliiclx is bound a 
string of earihou pots, which dmw’ the water from a reser- 
voir one hundred and fifty feet below the surface. I’his reser- 
voir is filleci by a similar machine, tunuid by an ox, who 
passes luw days in this .sub terra neaij. abode. A wide gallery 
between the sha.f1 of wheel and tbi‘ rock forms a road (if 
easy ascent, by which the ox descends aigl returns from his 
daily labour. The wviter of the well is brackish, and is de- 
rived from the Nile, which,* filtrating tbrougli the nitrous earth, 
gives it this peculiar ti^te. Within the citadel is a mint and 
printing press of the pasha, lioth of which perform their re- 
Bpective labours in a vei^ clumsy and imperfect manner. 

From the platfonn of the citadel the view presented a com- 
bmufiontoi most interestii^ otgects.' Tlie Nile was visible to 
a great distance, winding its serpentine course between green 
shores, jealously hemmed inr.l^ the deserts on either side. 
To the west of us, on the opposite side of the Nile,^ loomed 
up, from its lofty platform of rock, the great pyramid of' 
Cheops, while to &ie south, at distant intervals, on the border 
of ^e desert, stretclied the pyramids of Hakkarah, Ab- 

ousins maPPashoar. Between these pyramids and the river 
plain, About five miles wide, once covered by the 
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cities of Merapffis, Tlabylon, (so called !)y the soldiers of Cam- 
byses, after the Persian Babylon,) Troiia, and Acanthus. The 
Nile was studded with beautiful islands, and enlivened with 
the sails of innumerable boats passing up and down the stream. 
To tl»e east were the tombs of tbft t’aliphs, standing beyond 
the city in the desert, which stretches from its walls to the 
Hed St'a. Beyond, to the north, we sa,w a solita^ obelisk, the 
sole surviving monunieijt of the ancient IJelioi)olis.#* Towards 
tl'.i* riv<‘i was old CJairo, wliej-e the Virgin Mary dwelt witli 
the infant ’.Vsiis, and nearer to us went the tombs of tlie fa- 
t of the jjaslia. Befiip-e ns lay El Kahira^ the victorious, 
v irlering in the sun, with the minarj^ts of more than four 
wrifit'd njosjpieaf and iniinnKTable^palaces, the groat seat of 
'id Kin lined a II relighui ami Mt»hammedau despotftm. Imme- 
ntely back of us '‘(>in]neiu;<*d*tht‘ INlokattum range of rnoun- 
, lais, which sepanaii tjic ^^rabiifii dissert from tiie Nile, arid 
! .il low its course to the heart of \ubia. Tlie pyramids, the 
’'eserts, and the Ml.-, the thice great iduinieteriatics of Egypt:, 
\eri‘ all ht'foiv Vf* at a gl eiee, and lluu‘(‘ they have been be- 
VDiid the b(*gnui))ig <.j !**<» uled bistory. 

Dvr. This day we enibinked oi: the Nile for Upper 
Egypt. W(' havr a \ ery commodious boat. It is a^kandjia, 
or decked howt, double masti‘d, and bearing two immense tri- 
angular sails, whieh, wliini tilled witl»a strong breeze, urge 
the light, frame of the boat along with great force. ()up 
apartments consisted of a deck-eabin, divided int^^three cham- 
}>crs, each about six feet in length, 'fhese are very comfort- 
atfle sleeping apartimmts. ^Aii awniug stri'tchesfrom the front 
of the cabin to the miumnast, beneatti which we have placed 
two divans, upon winch we recline during the day, costumed fl 
la Turqvvy smoking the Uhibouk, sipping Coffee, and looking at 
tho scenery. Our crew (consists of ^eleven Artii^t and an Ar- 
menian or cajituin. We have servants, who cook 
our meals, act as iuteqireters, and serve as guides. We arc 
absolute masters in our little domain, being armed with a 
firman from the pasha, by the authority of which w'e may have 
any of our refractory subjects bastinadoed into obedieiKe. The 
captain has entered into a written agreement to place the 
boat at onr entire disposal, to i^o whither we choose, and to 
retain it|i8 long as we please, all for the sum of eighteen hun- 
dred piastres, about ninety dollars a month. My fellow-c<ini- 
jianion is a Venetian. Being a great sportsman, he has in- 
duced me to provide myself also with a gun. I picked up one 
at the Bazaar, at Cairo, which, having borne blOody cxecition 
in the war against the Wahabees, will no doubt answer the 
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inglorious ttses to whiclk I destine it. We hatre quite a for- 
inidable magazine beneath our cabin, over which my compa- 
nion, with true insensibility, shakes thb aslies out of his pipe 
bowl, when going to bed, to my great horror. 

Den, 28ih. — This day wfe arrived at Benisouef, a town of 
about Llfteeu hundred inhabitants. It contains the first mina- 
rettcii mo8<(ue we have seen since leaving Cairo. The pasha 
has liere cotton manufactory, ^uilt in tlie style of his 

l)alace8 at Mexandria. The town contains a bazaar, but is a 
miserable collection of mud huts, and for rags, filtli^ and dogs, 
bears aAvay the palm from any tiling we have yet seen in 
Kpypt* Benisouef) is the port for dlie valley of Faivum, a 
rich A'alley, formed by thd recession of thertLybian range of 
mountains, ^ll'liiri valley is celebrated for ils plantations of 
roses, and for the great artificial f‘xcavation, called Lake 
Moeris. •» ' 

Dec. 29. — The wind is' sending us up the stream in gallant 
stjde. It blows strong all day, biit ceases at night, which 
obliges us to lay to along the shore. The sand-bahks in the 
river anj covered with immense ilocks of geese and ducks, 
there frefpiently being more than a thousand in a flock. They 
are unapproachable by day. Tlie sight of such fine game, 
and so inaccesscUble, is provoking Ix'yond endurance. Last 
night I resolved uptni surprise, under cover of darkness. I 
got into the canoe about two hours before sunrise, when the 
moon had set^ and with three of the crew to man the boat, 
pushed off to steal upon a flock of geese sleeping on a sand- 
bar, a mile up the river. We mufijed the oars, rowed above 
the bar and dropped dov^i on the opposite side to where our 
])rey was encamped. It was too dark to^see clearly, but we 
dbuld see by the blads mass that lay across the bar, that there 
were a -groat T^nrtiber of ^irild geese upon it. I cautiously 
landed, examined the priming of my gun, and glided along in 
a bending posture, that I miglit not attract notices After ad- 
vancing near a quarter of an hour, I found mysplf almost 
within shooting distance. The geese were getting alarmed- 
two or tliree, of the night-wavch were cackling. As 1 advan- 
ced, the cackling increast^jd, and just at the very moment 
when I had adjusted my aims for a deadly shot, a malicious 
inosquito tickled my nostrils into a sneeze. One deafening 
scream, like the united cry of a thousand infants, broke from 
the flock, and i-hey rose with such a flapping of wings^ and 
SAiOh frl A ^l screams, tha#I was alarmed lest they might 
"Tjfcset on me. , There was no seeing tlie foe, but I 
way with both barrels into the black mass that was 
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risinj^ before and I had the salisfaction to hear a plungfe. 

, It was a goose wounded in the wings, but he used his feet 
with great dextterity. lie pushed tor the middle of the riv('r*. 
We put after him, following him up and down tluj stream ; 
but he led us a wild-goos(5 chase fot near two hours, by div- 
ing when w« approached him. Not being able to take him in 
any other way, cold as the water was, we plunged in and 
followed, swimming with him down the stream, ^ur canoe 
descended wdth us. Al; las^ one of the Arabs, seeing him 
about to made an expert dive, and caught him by the 
leg. We were then several milt^s below the kandjia. We 
had a long pull against tlie current^ andilid not reach it until 
eight o’clock in tiin morning. As fins was rather too severe 
sport, I did not make any more suelijmidnight^ excursions. 
Oiir prize proved to be a large wild-godse, very fat, and 
suring over live feet across»his wings. 

January 1 .—Arrived to day at Minyeh. This is the best 
built town we have yet seen. It contains several mqstjues, 
and a well*stocked bazaar. Our reis here begged pemnssiou 
to lay by the boat while he paid a visit to one of his wives, 
located at this place. I say one, because he, like the other 
boatmen on the Nile, has a plurality of wives, disj^osed at 
convenient distances, botwe^en Cairo and the (mtaracts. Our 
reis was moderate, haiing but two, ois' at (’airo, and tlw* 
other at Minyeh. I’he momtmnil, or stoersman, whose whole 
property consisted of the rags on his back, and Jh(i tobacco 
in his i)ipe, had four. And to onr inquiry as to how he main- 
tained them, he coolly rejdii^d that they supported themseh es. 

Jan. .‘1. — We arc constantly })assiilg villages. The banks 
are lined with haml(^s and towns.^ The whole population of, 
Egj^t is pushed on the banks of^he Nite,' which occasions* 
almost all its iuteriial coininerco to be carried JJJJLby boats on 
the river. 'I’he inhabitants are cliistere(l togetlier in villages. 
There are no .isolated farm-houses on the lields, a sign of the 
former insecurity of tlie countiy. IMohammed Ali has now 
made life as sate, and well protected by the law's, as in the . 
oldest Christian status of Europe. • This afternoon we shopped 
at a steam sugar jactory of the pasha, directed by an English-* “ 
man. White loaf-sugar is roanufectured of different ciualities, 
and sold jt from ten to thirty cents a pound. Here, also, is 
a distillery of mm, the sale of which, in Egypt, will never be 
vejy extensive, until the pasha induces his subjects to disre- 
gard the doctrines of tlie Konui,^nd adopt the customs of 
more civilised states. In passing through a narrow parii of 
the Nile, where the Arabian range of mountains rise in i>e^ 
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peitdicnlar Cliffii from <he river, we heard voiJifis crying to na 
irom the heights of the rocks. Shortl}^ aftervsrards a raan 
swam out, to u«, and mounted the bulwarks, begging in the 
name of all the saints, for alms. He was a monk from a 
Coptic convent oh the summit of the mountain, Which is 
sup;>orted by alms from travellers. We gave him a few 
piastres, and he left us with a blessing. It probably saved 
us from shipwreck, for after passing the convent the boat was 
struck with a flaw of Wind, which set it turning round us as 
in a maelstrom. She was nearly on her beam ejfds, and the 
water poured ’in upon us in such quantity as to threaten to 
en^lf us, boat and .ill. We had divested ourselves of all 
ihdispeusable clf'ching, and stood preparei for the worst, 
when t)ie sc/uali subsided. We owed our preservation rather 
to the lenity of the wind, thafei to the skill of our helmsman. 
After getting clear of the mo.uitaiii.i^ we were assailed with a 
tremendous humcane, which, blowing off the desert, clouded 
the air with a tempest of sand, and almos^t suffocated us with 
the oppressive heat and sand it bore along with it. These 
violent squalls, occasioned by the breaks in the mountains, 
and the tortuous course of the river, render the navigation of 
the Nile, in unskilful hands, very dangerous. 

Jan. 4. — Prov isions cheapen as we ascend the Nile. To-day 
we bought eggs at tl>' rate of forty a piastre (.*» cents) ; milk 
a half)}emijr a quart ; forty rice-wheaten cakes for five cents ; 
four live pigeons for five cents, &c. We made fast this even 
to tlie shore, near the sepulchral chambers of Beni-IIassan. 
As these were the first aiitiquith's we had examined since 
leaving Cairo j fliey posafesscd great interest in our eyes. The 
tombs of Beni-Hassan are .excavated in iJthe face of the rock. 
They extend in a ’'straight liiu* along an excavated plat- 
form, acrossrihe waste of the mountain. Traces remain of a 
broad avenue, bordered with columns, W'hich led from the 
river to the tombs. They are srjuare chambers cut in the rock, 
with lofty ceilings and fronts, some of which are supported by 
columns resembling the Doric so much, as to impair the claim 
of the (Greeks to the invention of that order. The walls are 
painted in various colours, and contain most interesting de- 
lineations of the private litb ff the Egyptians. Here may be 
seen their mode of tilling the ground, the gathering in the 
harvest, the vintage, gymnastic sports, their manner of hunt- 
ing, fowling, fishing,. &c. 

In CM tiompiirtment, labours of the field are most ad- 
I:epr0eented--th0 reapers are seen cutting the grain, 
ilte modem sickle, ^winnowing and stacking it, and in 
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anoiJier part itf*8een a plough, made like the plough of the 
modem Egyptiaus, of the branch of a tree, drawn by oxeo, 
and followed by the sower. The barbarous tadte of Frank 
travellers has been less lenient to these relics of ancient art 
than time itself.' Where they are not defaced by roodeni 
vandalism, the colours remain fresh and vivid^ as when first 
laid on. These tombs, though not comparable to the inagiii- 
flcent mausolea of the kings at Thebes, are very ii^teresting 
from the simple portraitJire tlwy give us of the customs of the 
ancient Eg^itians, We are now on the threshold of tlie great 
I’egion of Egyptian anii(piities. From Beni^llassan to the 
cataracts, the banks of The Kile are strewed witl\ the ruins of 
temples, palaces, ^omhs, and cities.* Ism few dliys morj» we 
shall be on the borders of the Thebaid, fcovered with the ma- 
jestic remains of Luxor, Cama% and GlKimou. 

Jan, 7. — Wo have^had«). clear run from Beni-Hassan to 
Hiout, the wind holding fair for three successive days. Yester-^^ 
day, for the fii*st time, we saw a crocodile. This ancient 
denizen of the Nile has been gradually retreating from the 
lower part of the river, and he is now rarely found below 
Minyeh, one hundred and sixty miles to the south of Cairo. 
We passed great numbers of them yesterday and to-day. We 
counted no l(jss than eight on one sand-baniji, dozing in the 
sun. They were attended by their in8Qi)arable companion on 
land, the Trocfnlas of Herodotus, and the Siksak of the Arabs. 
The siksak still performs the same friendly offices for the cro- 
codile as in the aays of Herodotus, It is a smairbird, with a 
long pointed bill, and armgd at the i)oint of each shoulder of 
the wings with a sharp talon. Aoc(ndiu& the Arabs, wh|ili 
the crocodile is baking on the sand, with his mouth ogeri, 
vermin creep in, which cause him so muoh pain, that he is tn> 
able to close it again. The siksak^ursues hi|iiirmentors into 
his throat, arid destroys them. The cjocodile, tbrgettihg the 
presence of •his friend, sometimes closes his mouth, and impri- 
sons his benefactor. The siksak immediately extending its 
wings, pricks his throat, and obliges him to opfen it, and thus 
escapes. This group of crocodiles appeared to be meinbers of 
the same family. IWo of the smallest, about four feet long, 
were gambolitig on the sands m Rreat glee, around their veii- > 
erable ]^areUt8, who were stretched out upon the sand full 
twenty-five feet in length. At the approach of the boat, tlie 
Siksaks uttered an admonitory cry, and the Whole party made 
for the water, with all possible S|«^d. We poured in n shower 
of shot and musket balls upon them. It rattled upon jtheir ^ 
backs like hail^ and just as hamlessly. 
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Jan. 8.-*Thi« thoming, on risi^, we found the boat moored 
at the landing of Siont. Siout is the capital of the Said, or 
Upper Egypt. It stands a mile back from the river, and is 
approached by a high caiist*way, bordered with palms and 
sycamores. It is a large town, of about eight thousand in* 
habitants, and is seated on a rich plain, covered Avith plants - 
tiOiKi of dates and orange groves. A busy multitude thronged 
its bazaaiQ, among which were many Bedouins, from the great 
desert ol Sahara, tall stalwart figures, clad in beraooses, 
with muskets slung across their backs in the true ??*limaolitish 
spirit of distrust and hostility, and wearing a j)hy8iognomy of 
gloomy feroc,ity. Thnic of our boatmen had been robbed in 
the night of thc'ir viondy and clothes. Failing to discover 
the robbers, the} V.egaibto accuse each other, and we found a 
civil v^ar raging anoiony our sui^ects on rectum in g to the boat. 
The reis begged us to interfere. Ve went with him to the 
governor of the place, whom we found in his court-yard, ad- 
ministering justice by the wholesale. The yard was filled 
with motley grouj)8 of Arabs, Bedouins, and Copts," who had 
gathered here to ]jay the miri, or land-tax. Attendant scribes 
were registering the ]iayment of the tax, and in another part 
of theyafd, the Koorlmh was falling thick and fast on the 
soles of unhappy culprits. So what with the cries of the vic- 
tims of the bastinado, the angry expostulating among the tax 
jjnyers and fax n?c(‘ivers, the noise of camels and donkeys 
urging their way through the mass of i>eoi>le, for the road lay 
directly through the court-yard, and the supplications of beg- 
gi^s, who had been drawn hither by the jingle of piastres, the 
whole presented a most a^iusing scene of confusion. We pre- 
sented outselvcH to his excellency through the firman of the 
pasha, which served ‘as a letter of introduction^ and as an 
authoritative ^Ugface to otfr complaints, We were politely 
revived, seated among^is staff, and presented with pipes and 
coffee. After these preliminaries, we stated the re* bbery, and 
our desire that it raig^it be investigated, and its perpetrators 
punished. His excellency, who seemed to have a great relish 
^^^»<?<»tliings, immediately sent for the crew, and the people 
of the boats, lying at flie landing. Numerous questions were 
^iropourtded, all of wliich failednto elicit any clue} to the author 
of the robbery. This wise judge then turned to us, and pro- 
Ijounded a very sound syllogism, whence he drew a very 
logical corollary. It was somewhat in this foim Some one 
if* robbery— we cannot discover the thief— 

^ ^ crew . Upon drawing this logical 

M^| P^,'he very quietly ordered the whole crew to he bw- 
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tinadoed. It in vain to attempt to refute Buch reaaoningr. 
ITie governor insisted that justice should take its course, and 
that whether our Arabs were guilty pr not, a bastinadoing 
would not be unmerited, as they belonged .to a race of scoun- 
di*el8. The governor was a IHiilf, and like all the fbrcign 
mlers of a subdued people, entertjdned a profound contempt 
for his subjects. Tliis was the last time we asked for tlie in- 
terposil ion of Turkish iu si ice. ^ 

In the rear of the town tlie mountains are j)Griorated with, 
numerous 'Sepulchral chambers. They are much inferior to 
those of Beiu-llassau. ^ We -were induced to visit them from 
the imaginative descriptions of Demon , lias hivested them 
with iui ideal boauty, winch, it is hi regrett/u, they do not 
possess. The splendid paintings he Jfw have never gratilied 
the eyes of succeeding travelless. Tlijl is not the only instance 
in which I have foutid tlw grea^ work of the French savmt mi 
Egypt to be mar\^ellously false to the originals it was inteLde^ 
to portray. Descending tlie mountain in which these caveT 
are excafated, we passed through a cemetery at its base. 
The tombs were chiefly of the governors of the town, rich 
Turks, jiashas, and beys. They wer0* ornamented with domes, 
cupolas, and minarets, and placed upon avenues which rnn 
iu straight lines through the cemetery. tombs wen* 

placed iu enclosed courts, entrance to jvhich was had through 
a wicket. The massive and housc-like built tPmbs, opening 
upon wide streets, with doors, gave to the whole the appear- 
ance of a city of the dead. Many of them wefc constructed 
with much architecturaUelfect. The cleanliness, quiet, and 
beauty of the place, with the whijip dome-'inoimted tombs, 
shadowed by tall j^alms and sycamores, had a lughly pleasing 
effect. * " 

Jan. B. — This evening we passed Gau, flie Mte. of the ancient 
Anteopolis. The descriptions of its ruins in our' guide books aye 
of no avaik now, as the elegant portico and columns of the 
temple, which formerly stood upon the brink of the river, have 
N been all sw.ept away by a recent inundation. Tlie houses in 
the villages of Upper Egypt are all suniunmted 1:jy pigeon 
cotes. The pigeons are common property, and are kept only 
for the rich manure they yield 4br the vegetable gardens. Theji 
may bft seen in docks of several hundreds, crossing the river, 
and feeding in the delds. We went ashorti to-day, pigeon- 
shooting j but we found the prey so tame, that after killing 
.twenty in two shots, we abandoned the feport, if such whole- 
sale slaughter can deserve that name. ' « 

Jm. U.— This day we anived at Denderah. The temide 
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aad flcorroundmg fuins are upon rising ground, a mild 
back from the river. On approaching the grand temple, 
the first object that arrested our attention was an elegant pra-» 
pylon, which, though much defaced, yet serves as an approjjri- 
ate ornament to the threshoM of this exquisite temple. Passing 
under the propylon, we crossed the dfromos, or way which 
connects the propylon, with the temple. We had expected to 
see a ruin, but what was our. surprise to see a temple perfect 
in every part, with the minutest embeMishments as fresh and 
well preserved as if but just from the hands of sculptor* 
We stood in mute astonishment, rapt jvith the beauty, finish, 
and elaborate ejeganc(i of every part oi the temple. It has not 
the magnificen*' extent Vif tb« temples at Thebes, but it exceeds 
ovary other iv Egypt fto* the riclmess, profuseness, and neat- 
ness of its decorations, ip The length of the temple is two hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet 'Oy onq. hundred and forty broad. The 
portico consists of six columns, the square capitals of which, 
‘■on their four sides, present the bead of Isis, sculptured with 
much beauty. The head of the goddess is coiifed with a shawl 
which crosses the crown of the head, and falls in graceful folds 
over the cars. The columns are quadrilateral, and are covered 
on each side with sculptures in low relief, the elaborate finish 
and execution of which it is impossible to convey any idea of 
other tlian by tlie' pencil. The teiiijple is dedicated to Isis, and 
her image appears in every part of it. The whole style and 
embellishment of the temple is in consonance with the attri- 
butes of this Voluptuous deity. The rich swelling curves of 
the cornices and mouldings, the love-beaming face of Isis, 
which smiles upon you every side,, tbe scenes of joy and 
pleasure depicted in the processions, dancine: choruses and bac- 
chantes, the figures of voluptuous women reclining on soft 
couches, all b^athe the luxurious ease, elegance and grace of 
the Gkiddess of' Love. Immediately over the entrance is the 
winged globe, the embfem of eteimi'ty, on both Bid?s of which 
are the sacred hawks, eagles, and vultures, with outspread 
wings. The frieze is filled with an immense number of figures 
representing Isis and Osiris seated on thrones, receiving tri- 
bute and worship from a long procession of figures more than 
^birty in number. Among theip are priests with lofty mitres, 
suppliants with outstretched hands, others bearing offi^rings of 
the sacred lutus, and a variety of figures with the heads of^ 
hawks and eagles on human bodies, and those other monstrous , 
combinatione which the EgjTfiaifi mythology delighted to in- , 
vent.|. I’he profusion of l^res and hieroglyphics scattered 
over &ie fhcade of the portico is astonishing, and imagination 
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loses itself m (Jbniectures as to tlie mysterious liistory which 
lies concealed in their emblematic laqp^uage. 

Entering uuder the portico, we stood within the promos^ or 
ante-chamber. This apartment is adorned with twenty-four 
quadrangular columns. The ceilihg, which is divided into 
seven compartments by imniejise rafters of stone, is painted 
blue, and is covered with astronomical and mythological 
figures, gilded stars, and a countless variety of ^corations, 
which co^ er also eve’^y part of the walls, so that there is 
hardly an >»ch of bare space in the building. The whole, ac- 
cording to a credible soj^irce, repiesents the birth of all things 
from the womb of Athor, who appears floatiiii^ through im- 
measurable sjKice, with all the 8t!ir8,/laiiet8, ^mstellations. 
lid all the host of heaven moving in ‘jer train!# Such is the 
magniticent picture delineated tin the (tiling m the most \'ivid 
(‘oloiirs, and with a* bolduess and gr Adeur of style that fiib 
the mind of the observer with awe and astonishment. Ihe 
other apartments are decorated in the same ornate style or ' 
embellishitient. 

One of them (’ontainod the Zodiac, from which the French 
l)lulosopb(*rs drew an ingenious theory, to disprove the Mosaic 
account of tlie creation of the w^orld. Ibis Zodia<f, covered 
with a multitude of astronomical figures, and which is sup- 
posed to contain the key to Egyptian ^iiytliology and astro- 
nomy, is now in the Koyal Library at Paris. Another of 
these apartments contains a minute representation of the loves 
of Isis and Osiris, and the others are filled with sculptures 
illustrating the mythologj^cal position of these two deities. 
The exterior walls are coh ered witk^ spirited scenes of celes- 
tial warfare, in wl^^ch Osiris is represented triumphant over 
rebellious toes. 'J'lie figures of the godsi are of colossal pr«^- 
portions. Then? are, also, withiif the ^clo syi;e, two other 
smaller temples, jiartially ruined, and whidfseem to have been 
subsidiaiy tp the great purposes of the great temple. 

We spent a day in examining tliis beautiful temple of Den- 
derah, and left it witli much regret, that we had not more time 
to give to it. It is not the vastiiess of the plain, or*the stu- 
liendous piles of masonry, that excite the wonder of the travel- 
ler, as at Tliebes, but it is the r^iiness and finish of ornament,) 
the elegance and perfection of the workmanship, in which 
painting and sculpture have done their best, and sumptuous, 
yet befitting style of the architecture, tliat commands our ad- 
miration at Denderah. 

Jan* 15.— I am standing on the temple of Luxor, ueeg the 
river’s bank. The suit is lighting up the great valley of Thebef> 
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wliich is visible from the ]>oiut at 'wliieh I staVid in its IvUole 
length and breadth. Taming to th(i east; 1 dimly trace the 
avenuo of S])hyiixcs till it reaches the colossal piles of Eamac/ 
from the midst of which two lofty obfclisks still lift themselv^es 
proudly erect among prosfcrJite mins. To the west I can dia- 
cem the stu))endous propyloii of Medinet Abon, boldly rearing 
ita bluff and nniasive front against the aasnnlts of man and 
time. Between it and the river are the twin colossi one of 
which is the musical statue of Meinno^,, but which now alas ; 
no longer greets the rising sun With strains of . ataneous 
music. The surrounding plain is covered with the skeletons 
of temples oM palaces, among which tlie eye rests with plea- 
sure upon thO'well dellbed vmtlines of the temples of Gournou 
and the MemnSiiuim. A circlet of mountains, in whose bowels 
are entombed the kiiid ’i and )M?ople of the Miund red-gated ’ 
Thelx^a, enclosed the >alley * again#jt tht* incursions of the 
..desert. 


CHAPTER XVll. 

Arriral at Thebes. — A Turkish Antiquarian. — Temple of Luxor.— 
Dancing girls.— Avenue of Sphynxev. — Palace of Karnac — Stu- 
pendous propyla. — Obelifks. — Grand hall at Karnac. — Sculptures 
of the temple.— General view of the riinh' — Their extent and 
^^magnificence. — Grand hall of Karaac by moonlight. — Midnight 
reveries. — Jj^^kal. — WeaterA Thebes. — A Turkish horse.— Palace 
of Medinet AbduT— Musical statue of Memnon. — Arab antiqua- 
ries,— Temple of Memilonium.— Gigantic Colossus.— Gournou.— 
Tombs of the kings. — Their magnificence and extent. — A slave- 
boat. 

• 

On arriving ht I'liebcs, we made our boat fast to the anciout 
Apiay, directly in front of the tvmple of I.uxor. No other boat 
vv'iis at the landing except a small sail boat, which had fol- 
lowed us from Denderah. Some half dozen Arabs constituted 
tlie crew, lii the stem, under a silken awning, reclined a 
Turk, elegantly costumed, smoking his chibouk and sipping 
cot^ and evidently enjoying the luxury of doing nothing. I 
Itstd watched this gentleman for several" days, and observed 
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tlmt he passed ilte day iu Mie profiilessalternafionsof smokiug, 
drinking cefTee, and ehattiug with llio crew, lie was an opi- 
tome of the universal 1\irk. AVe had frerjueiitly exchanged 
visits, and dined with each other. We found him a i)leastiut, 
gentlemanly character, and somewhat of an anti(mary, being 
tolerably acciuainted with the ruins of Thebes and Denderali, 
a portion of which, Turk as he w-as, he had the curiosity per- 
sonally to examine. His knowledge of the rest was drawn 
from the relations of Wrank travellers. For his jfiitiquarian 
rescarclies, pasha had ap|jbinled liim guard! an -general of 
antiquity in the Thebiad. He passed his time in cruising up 
and down tlu* Nile between Denderali aM Thebes^ and wa tell- 
ing the boats of Kjrank travellers, tl«it t/ey wero^uot engaged 
in the interdicted trade of exporting n Rnimies.* , He jokingly 
Admonished us against carryiiig oil* air of the propyla, obe- 
lisks, or colossi of 'Wiebcs^ On^arri\'ftg at Thebes, he pro** 
cured us an excellent guide, and gave us a carte blanche toci 11 
for as many donkeys as we chose. ^ 

Alteiided by an Arab guide and our servants, we started off 
at Hunris(* to commence the road of the ruins. We had ex- 
hausted the contents of our library in studying the antiquities 
of 'J'liebes, and oor imagination had been wrought nti> to llie 
Jiigliest pitch of enthusiasm by the accounts of tjavollers whom 
we had met at Oairo, returning from Ujj^jer Egypt. In order 
to kcej) alive our curiosity to tlie last, we adopt(?d a progi*es- 
sive plan, by which we comniensed with the temples on the 
east side, and tlieii crossed to the ruins on the w^t side, ter- 
minating with what cajis the climax (if Egyptian art and mag- 
nificence— the tombs of tlie jfiuga. Iiitthis manner the six days 
w'(* passed at Thebe^worc a. period of flu‘ most agreeable men- 
tal excitement, constantly increasing in fcTWur, until it kindled, 
into tlie most unbounded enthusiasm. 

At a lew hundred yards from the river ist}t[,^^omp]e of Luxor 
the lirst obje<;t that strikes the eye on aiTproaching Thebes. It 
stands on an ai’titicial foundation, suflicieiitly elevated to place 
it above the inundations. We (iinied into the Arab village 
immediately befon* it, and approsujhed it on the north s^de. A 
stupendous propylon, more than two hundred feet broad, and 
eighty feet high, gives entrance Jp the temple. Two colossal j 
statues, half buried in the sand, are jilaced against the propylon, 
and imme'&iatoly in front of them were two beautiful obelisks, 
eighty feet in height, and covered with hieroglyphics cut in the 
granite, near two inches deep, with a finish and niceness of 
touch that is as fresh now as when first sculptured. of 
these obelisks now adorns the Place <k la Concorde at Faris ] 
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tbo other Htill maintains its original positiotis. The wliole 
surface of this pi’opylou is covered with representutions of 
battle scenes, cut in iiifmjlio relicvato. Tfce prodigious number 
of human figures, horses, and chariots, is no loss astonishing 
than the spirit and anima tion which pervades the whole. It 
in speaking picture, and excites the most vi\ud emotions of 
sympathy wilb the vaiupashed, and exultation with the proud 
victors that are seen riding in triurnpli over the battle-tield. 
The flight of the enemy, the rajud pi /suit, the contending co- 
horts, the rise and fall of glittering standards, j:3)enoting the 
alternations of success and repulse, the invincible victor of t lie 
day, rushing into the^ midst of the opposing hosts, discharging 
clonds of javvlii)'- froi^e hisi chariot, the fiery ^Jeeds of svhicharo 
urging tlieir^>ay ove\cthe bodies of the slain, with all the tu- 
mult, shock, and confj siori of groat hatth', are depicted upon 
the wall of the propyh^i wit|^ a spirit uuu truth that may rival 
the happiest efforts of tin* pencil. This i« a most inten'sting 
historical picture of ancient warfare. The hero, whoso glories 
are here so vividly (jelebrahid, is most probahl;, Sesostris, 
whoso victorious car, if we believe the ancient writer, rode in 
triumph over all the known regions of the world. 

Passing under the portal of the propylon, we entered into a 
court, two hundred and thirty-four fei>t long by one hundred 
and seventy-four feet wide, where the reiiiaiiis of a double 
range of pillai*s, with the bell-shaped capital, are still to be 
seen. This court is inucli obstructed by an Arab >'illage built 
within it, t(ie huts of which, erected against the walls and 
columns, much impair the etiect of the whole. A jKn tiou afsi) 
serves as a maga/ine of gi-ain. tieyond this court art; other 
propyla, behind which fs a double row ofisoven columns, with 
iotus capitals, each- twenty-two feet in circuraferenct*. This 
row of c<)lu]pjis (jtwhitds into a court one hundred and sixty 
feet long, and one hundred and forty wide, terminating at each 
Bide by a row of Pinal’s. Beyond this is anotlier jiortico of 
thirty-two columns, and then follows the sanctuary or in- 
nermost part of the temple. It is impossible, by descrip- 
tion, ri> give an adequate idea of these extensive ruins. 
Luxor is rtupposeri to be of great antiquity. Great cost 
and labour were expended jin its construction, and tliough 
it dvies not equal the grandeur of Karaac, it exhibits 
much of that gigantic architecture which characterises all 
the works of the Egyptians, and display a finish and skill 
in its sculptures that denotes a highly-advanced period of art. 
Tiji^ interior of the temple is, however, so much filled up with 
sand heaps and Arab huts, that it is impossible to get an idea 
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of it in it« original atgte* The exterior oolonnadea iwiiin fnt 
almoat unbroken 1 ine, wbite the intenor i« compleMy 
roofbd enri rained. .It ia a^Sl the ekeleton of a magnwtiil « 
temple. ^ * 

Our appearance among the rains atimcteda taroop of danring , 
girls^ M^ho followed ns, danomg to the soOm of cjfnibab and 
Arab tambourines. They are called Gkamzi»6^ and are as diiH 
tinci ui form and feature from other Arabs> as the dpsies 
the people among whom they dwoU. They were attired in*a 
lich co8<un,n, which set oif thSit i^oluptuous figures with much ' 
eifect. As ^ e reclmed affamsi the base of a column^ costumed 
n in Turnufy smoking om' pipes, and snrwying thg ruins, with 
this baud of Alm^h before us, |)erfermr^ someM those wild 
Oriental dances which have moi'e ot* Jmce th/u modestjf in 
them, striking their cymbals, %nd tbrj^ing themselves into 
every variety of atthiide,^with/ome4iall**naked Arabs iroln 
oui boat, and a clusttu- of Bedouins standing behind us, 

Ihoir muskets slung acniss their shoulders, we iijpned quite h 
pjctures(|U's group. In the abstraction in which we baa been 
thrown by the ttmsic, tho dance, and the ruins, we had fixngot , 
the thiei ish character of the Bedouins Miind us. mack 
increased the pictv'resquoncss of tlie scene, by decamping with 
our breakfast, which abruptly put an end to*t|ie reveries in 
winch we liud been indulging. Wo walked into the baeaalr of 
iho village, and made a breakfast on raw eggs apd Arab 
cakes. ^ 

We mounted donkeys and made our way acrosB the plain to 
Kamocs about two miles distant, lofty gateway of which, 
lu a direct line with the jlhipyloir of Luxor, was distoctlsr 
visible at that distance. The plain was uncultivatod^ and en» ; 
tirely dtjnuded of trees until we rewhed a igrove of palms niajf 
the ruins. Ah immense vulture*, of s plussyjge of deepfimeieal 
black, startled us not a little as he shook md palm wi^ Us ! 
heavy wwfigs^ and flow ofl* with a loud* scream. It wag fibs : 
sai^rod vulture which we hod seen so often painted ovgr tim 
portals of Denderah. As the Egyptians beliei^ in 
ohosis, it wasprobaMy the soul of an ancient priest Of KakoaCi 
stsftlod at the profanation of the idirines by mir ixdm^ 
senee. Passing out of this grow of! pates, we mxiMd upon ; 
the avonue^of jii^bynxee, and folmwao it tiU it brought us no* 
neath a Idfty portal. . We passed many of )thc BpbW^esi bor- 
dering the avenue, but they were all headloiSy and otherwise 
mutilatedfby^M<>hamnmdanioonpciaatsand Enkmasn anUqua* 
ries. Bttt^re^ainoftteimmiwantunbertW . 

of the bnmd avenue i^idu led %wn Kmm ^ texon mim 
1 1 . * - 
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anioiig the mins of an edifice at right angles "v? ith the avenue, 
we observed several perfect specimens of the Crio sphynx (a 
sphynx having a ram’s head and a lion*s body.) The avenue 
of Sphynxes terminates at an isolated gateway, which rises 
upwards to the height of more than sixty feet, Overtopping the 
loftiest of the palm trees in the neighbouring grove. This por- 
tal is covered with hieroglyphics and sculptures, and in the 
oOntre is ornamented with the winged globe, the emblem of 
etemitj^ rilUly coloured. It is in an*«admirable state of pre- 
servation, and is a work of the highest beauty^and finish. 
Turning this gateway, we came to the main entrance on the 
northwest side. The.propylon here indeed of gigantic pro- 
portions, wit,j a baseys long as the bases of^most of the pyra- 
mids. It feet Wig, 40 feet thick, and near eighty in 

height. This stupendous stmfturo is built of large blocks of 
atone, one of which would fpnn aj} architrave of itself for a 
modern portico. Like all the propyla, it contracts towards 
the top, andjeans backward, apparently reposing on its own 
strength. 

Passing this propylon, we entered into an open court, two 
hundred and seventy-five feet by three hundred and twenty- 
nine, with a covered c rridor on either side, and a double row 
of columns down the centre. The court is now a heap of 
ruins. But one" column is standing in the centre, the last of a 
race of giants. Tlio other columns are prostrated across the 
yard several lying in the most regular order, with hardly a 
stone displaced, seeming to have been gently removed from 
their base, and laid upon ^e earth. Most of them have pro- 
bably been shook from tlftir fourtdations by an earth<iuake, 
which has produced great devastation in other parts of the 
tgmple. These colupins are each more than sixty feet high, 
and twelve feet in cjrcumference. Crossing this court-yard, 
we came to bSor!Ti^rr''propylon, fronting the grand hall of Kar- 
naCi ■ Two colossal sthtues are seated at the foot of a flight of 
steps, about thirty in number. Ascending these steps, we stood 
upon* a level with the great hall of KamaC. I had seen all the 
temples of Borne and Greece, and I conceived in imagination 
a. magifificent idea of the scene I was about entering. . But 
, nothing I had seen or imagined equalled the grand and mag- 
" nifloent reality that now extended before me. From the point 
atvW^hlch I stood, the vista was superb, I turned btfbk to the 
stupendous propylqn by which we had been ushered into the 
^tempWtrUyersea ataglandethe court-yard, With its corridors 
and cq^nnades, passed the colossi, reascOnded the 

to the vestibule in which. I was standhig, and 
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then carried my sight down the body of the great hall of Kar^ 
nac. The central avenue of the hall is supported by twelve 
massive columns, nt^r eighty feet liigli, and thirty-six feet in 
circumference,^ sustairiiug inmicnse slabs of stone^ which once 
fonned j)art or the roof. All the transverse stone rafters have 
fallen. Entering a few steps, the whole area of the hall was 
visible iii all its extent with tlie forest of columns that crowd 
its pavement. Besides the twelve columns of iiie c^entral 
avenue, we counted one Imndred and twenty-two others of 
nearly the same proportions, all of which were covered from 
top to’ bottom with hiewigl 3 ^phi cal sculptures. Wherever the 
stone rafters remain, they are covered lith cohfired sculp- 
tures ; the walls aiso are crowded with i^ltaligo j/ulptures and 
hieroglyphics. Every stone and colun,^i contained a chapter 
of liistory, in which the })ricsts lead toj;he wwshipper in^thia . 
stupendous fane, the histoi^ <>f a ftlorious reign, or tne records: 
of countless ages. The ej^e was bewildered by the^ariety of* 
objects that attracted its gaz{},aud the imaginatieiff was over- 
powered af the mysterious religion to which this mighty tem- 
ple was dedicated, aud the civilised character of the age which 
reared such a* sublime piece of aroliitccture. The vist^ beyond 
the great hall embraced a view of two lofty obelisks, standing 
in a field of ruins, covered with the remains of cWossal statues, 
()bolisks, columns, and ju-opjda, until it ftjached the sanctuary 
of tlie temple, whose ceilings of cerulean blue were studded 
witli stars of gold. My feeble pen is inadequate to convey 
any idea of the true sublimity of this, the grandest work of 
human architecture. 1 mu st*borrow»of others. Deuon saj^s - 
“ Tlie imagiuatiou which rises above oAr porticos sinks abashed, 
at the foot of the uni hundred and thirty-Jbur columns of the 
hy|K3st)'le hall of Kamac and Belzoni declares, that the most 
sublime ideas which can be fonned, irom fitiMijjost'magmficent 
sjHJpimens of our present architectiire, would give a very in- 
adequate ideif of these views. 

. To give an ad€(iuate idea of the immensity of the great 
hall at Karaac, , the auttior of tlu? work on ^‘Egypthm Anti- 
quities,” iu the ^‘Library of Enterlaining Knowledge,” lidopts 
the following ingenious analogy. . The church of St. Martm*a 
in the Fields, one of the finest aitl largest of modem edifices 
inlqndoi^ is one, hundred and thirty*-seven and a half feet 
long,’ and eighty-one feet Wide. This will giye an area of 
, nearly eleven thousand one hundred and fifty square feet, 
which is not so much as one-fifth part of , great hall at 
Kamac. Four such clmrches as St, Martin’s might stand 3ide 
by side in the area of this hall; without occupying the whole 
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space* In making tins calculation^ the outer measurement of 
Bt. Martinis dmrch has been taken, and the interior measure 
of the great hall at Karnac. liea^ing this apartment, we 
passed along an enclosed passage, which conducted to the 
more sacred precincts. In one part, we noticed the remains 
of several colossal statues, near which are standing two of 
the finest obelisks in l^gypt. They are of rose granite, and 
are ninety^two feet high and tught square. Two others lie 
prostrate id: their base, one of them bliing cut in. half, to faci- 
litate its removal, probably, by the Romans. Coytimiing in a 
direct line, we came to the sanctiny/ys the greater part of 
which is yet entire. >jlt is built throughout of granite, and is 
divided into Viree ap^-tmfaits. Tlu-ec blocks of gmuite form 
the roof, and the coilMg is covered wolh stnrs, dashed oven a 
bright 6eld of blue, f ’he coICui-b are in a good stafe of 
preservation. Beyond' this buildiuc; is imother range of [)(>r- 
iticoes and galleries extending to a propylon on the outermost 
verge* of iV ruins, which is two thousand feet distant from 
the great propylon, on the western extremity. 

Entering through this propylon upon the open fields, we 
wound around the mins, till we came to the gateway which 
we had* at first observed on coming from Luxor. This 
gateway opens into the great temple Karnac, the abode of the 
gods. Behind it is r gallery' of colossal rams, and beyond 
this ano^er propylon gives entrance to Iho main body or the 
temple, preceded by twxdve monolithic ccdossal statues. T])pn 
follows a numerous suite of apartments, covered with hiero- 
glypliics and sculptures, some oft which arc of groat merit, 
(hie represents a long tjtiin of priests, paying adoration to the 
moon. Another, in one of tlie suite cf tiaree small chambers 
6a the north side, 6‘overcd with the most delicately exlecuted 
ti^ires, repTsesepl^.f^-js su¥hling the child Homs. The figures 
afG most admirably fcjpalptnred upon the walls in a bold and 
graciefiil style, that breathes the very soul into inmumate forms. 
There is in tliis group Jess of that stiffiiess so common to the 
generality of Egyptian sculpture, and more of tlio faithful imi- 
tation of the graceful ferme of nature, which mark the produc- 
’ tiou of the Gi'ecisui thiseh . The great ft'inple is the best ^re- 
. served of tiie ruins at Karjiaot' The walls are entire, and seem 
' to have survived some tremendous coijcussion, which sltopk 
down the massive blocks of granite that formed IJie roof^ 
,3!lre«»o much impeded our progress through the temple, lying 
•acrblii^l^dbprways, on the top of colunms which bad falleii 
I 'Wi ipWP ii or completely blocking up tho space between the 
jg^^pneaps of aand and the roof, T^re the ruins of Klarnac 
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diBiriferrcd from the mounds of nibbish wiiich choke them up, 
they would bo doubly grander than they now appear ; and 
even in its riiiuod* state, would remain among the proudeat 
memorials of human greatness, Ap embanlnnent, about thirty 
feet high, e^flends around the ruins, and serves to protect 
them. Ascondiijg tliis embankment, wo obtained a complete 
vi<w of the whole Held of ruins. Upwards of twelve of these 
boautiful dancii gateways, which served as entrigicos to the 
]Uirts of the palace ana* teazle, stand isolated upon remote 
])<n'nfs, tin* indices and landmarks of the boundary of the 
ancient buildings. 'Within the circuit they enclose rise the 
mOv'^sive walls ofnimierous ]>ropyla, np tiaras of'^me hundred 
fc(^t in height, o^%rto})piiig the loffiestt'poiuts y the adjacent 
edifices. IVi) obelisks, whose* artpinii«f‘ shafts shoot upwards 
to meet th(! solar they iniaje, puiijf out ilie groat hall of 
Karmic, the enpital of u^Mse snipt'jTaous columns are seen' 
rising above the walls of the palace. Around tl^ i*- 

a chao<i(* wa (»t‘ ruin : obelisks, propyla, statues, cirfrtmns, walls, 
[irostratea in contused lieajm of nans, as if blasted by tlu* 
curses iif an augiy deity. Iht* sublime prophecy of »lercmiah 
of the (lestnuition of ilie lemjiles of Egypt, by Nebu- 
(‘hndaozzar, liere seemed to liud its fulllluient.* “ Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, tho Ood <}f Israel*; behold I Mill 
send and take Nebuchadne/znr, the kiifg of Babylon, my si^r- 
v^ant, and will set liis throne upon those stones that liave hid ; 
and he shall Sjirond his i*oyal pavilion over thenv And when 
ho coineth, lie shall smite the land of Egypt, and deliver such 
as are for death to deutlif and such us arc for captivity to 
captivity. And 1 w ill kindle a JirAii the houses of the gods 
of Egypt; and he j^liall burn them, and cany them away cai|)- 
tives. And he shall array himself with ftie land of Egypt, 
ji shepherd imtfceth on his garments, he shall go forth 

from thence in peace. He shall break # iImo the images of Beth-^ 
shoinesh tluff is in tho land of Eg>'pt ; and the houses of the 
gods of the Egyptians shall ho burn with fire.” 

The temple and palace of Karuac cover an extent of ground 
over three luilos in circumfereiwTe, and yet they occufiy but a 
part of that immense^ city, the circuit of whose walls enclosed, 
a circumference of eighteen nufbs. From the point at which 
I stoodt the whole of the site of this city of temples and 
palaces was visible. Each of the twelve propyla was ap- 
proached by the avenue of Sphyuxes, which shot off fh>m 
them like *s0 many radii. The great avenue of J^phynxes 
which led to Luxoi, two miles distant, containing sspme 
thousands of these singular .monuments, each of a single stdi^e, 
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separated by the lofty palms which overshadowed them, njnst 
have formed a magnificent approach to the temple, terminated, 
as it was, at either end by the shipendous propyla, which 
seemed to defy the advance of this army of monsters* Tie 
temple of Luxor looms up from its elevated foundation among 
the most prominent objects on the plain. Upon the west side 
of the Nilo I' distinctly saw the temples of Medinet Abou, 
Goumou, apd the Memnonium, all of \vluch seem to have lasen 
placed in a direct line with thf main entrances of Karnac. 
Tho mountains, on either side of the river, recede from the 
plain, making a semicircular sweep b^xk upon the desert, as 
if to give si^ce to iSie “hundred-gated” city that extended 
between their^baKes, Yrhe*'private habitations, which seem to 
have been oftVciy sini/l dimensions, and built of baked earth, 
occupied the space onfthe eaih; side of fhe river around the 
edifices of Karnac, andSietwiieu theiii and the Arabian moun- 
Nothing could bo finer than the epup of this ini- 
'’""mense plUw,. ^bounded by bold ranges of mountains, which, 
with the Nile coming from remote regions in the south, seemed 
to do homage to the mighty monuments of human greatness 
that cover its surface. This splendid picture of mountain, 
plain, river, palm groves, temples, palaces, obelisks, over- 
canopied by tho^stainless blue of an Egyptian sky, and set in 
an horizon which etick>ped it with . a band of gold, formed tlie 
richest combination (»f the beautiful in nature, and the sublime 
in human productions, that I had (jver seen. 

It would bo a vain taslc to essay the description of the 
sculptures that cov(?r the exterior of all tlic edifices at 
Karnac. Hosts of warrj^TS, sieges, battles, chariots, religious 
processions, and insignia, are sculptured u|)on the walls, and 
gw)ui)ed into every 16nd of combination. In tnith it may be 
said, that there ij?*iu»^'*a stdhe which presents itself to the eye, 
that is not sculptured ^ith hieix^glypliics or human figures, all 
relating a history kflown only to tl»e initiated few in the mys- 
terious tongue of ancient Eppt. 

We had hardly made half the circuit of the ruins before we 
were 0 V(f»rtaken by night., Ifc^stole so gentlv npon ns that We 
did not perceive its coming on, except in the softer hues of 
;the sky and the mellowing tUts with which it invested the 
majestic ruins around us. As we had designed returning to 
Karnac on the morrow, we did not think it worth the trouble 
of gofia^ hack to the boat that evening. Fortunately for jpy 
companm, a full moon rising early after sunset, gave hm 

sketcliing Karnac by moonlight. We made .a 
of eggs, milk, and bread, on Vhe back of a Bphynx, 
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beneath H propylon, whose gods and goddesses seemed to 
frown upon us in the dim twilight. We stabled our donkeys 
in the sanctuary, under the protecting guardianship of Isis 
and Osiris, and then disposed of omrselves for the night. My 
companion, with a sen^ant and donkey-boy, stationed hims6‘if 
on a commanding point of view to sketch the ruins, while I, 
with my 8er\^ant Abdallah, strolled among the halls and cor- 
ridors of the palace. J entered the great hall, yhe glare of 
day was gone ; not a zcphyi^was stirring, and as we walked 
down the dbntral avenue, our footsteps woke ihm slumbering 
echoes, I felt a religitus awe in disturbing the solitude of 
this ancient shrine. I threw myself at f he base"15f one of the 
gigantic column^, unwilling to Wak the eternal silence that 
seemed to repose here. Whei*ever I gazed, coftAsal figures of 
gods and kings lo4Ived down* upon from the walls and 
columns. The moonlighf threif its slant beams through the 
crevices and holes in the wall, enveloping all in a^diai^eii , 
giouB liglj^t. The roof was gone, and the coli*rjfl{s that rose 
from the interred pavement beneath, seemed to support the 
blue canopy above, fretted with a countless host of stars. 
Tlie lofty capitahi were indistinctly seen, buried in the blue 
void, and seemed to commingle with and be lost in The depths 
above. Two thousand y(?ars ago, and this fiBrest of columns 
was standing ; these walls were tlicn as firm as now, and that 
stupendous propylon, which casts its sliadow ddwn these 
pillared isles, excited the astonishment of tlios(^ distant ages, 
as it has of all gubaequent time. What changes has the world 
seen since the foundatioiis of this edifice were laid ! what 
countless generations of men haveVose and fell, and passed ^ 
away! what tranffitions from barbarisijj to civilisation, and 
from civilisation to barbarism, in ^at wide interval of tiifle ! 
That distant world from which f, a Tillgrim, have come to 
these deserted shrines of ancient gnjatness, then lay undis- 
covered, brooding upon the bosom of an unknown sea. What 
mighty armies have passed through this hall ! Here Cambyses 
stayed his chariot wheels to gaze in wonder at the triumphs 
of architecture^ Here Sesostris was welcomed back, with 
the loud acclaims of millions, from his conquest of the Avorld. 
The sublimity of this hall staged 'the destroying hand of the 
Ptolemies. The Caesars were awed into humility when they 
trod these aisles— and e^^cn the Arab hosts, as they swept by 
^ on the tide of victory, paused to admire — and the armies of 
France, as they rushed by in pursuit of the flying Mamelukes, 
were so struck ‘witl^ amazement at the ruins, that thsy fell 
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upon their ImeeB in homage, and rent the air with shouts of 
applause. 

Losing myself in these reveries, I fell astfeep, with a drowsy 
owl over my head, hooting at his image among the hierogly*- 
phics on the columns. About midnight I was awoke by the 
distf-iritt tread of my companion. As I opened my eyes, I w'as 
surprised to see an object seated at the base of a column, 
about twenty feet distant, glaring upon me with the most 
diabolical pair of eyes I had ever seen. ‘ As 1 slo^vly recovered 
my sight, I made out the stranger to be a peculiarl'y ferocious- 
looking jackal. He seemed to be in a^ideep an abstraction as 
that which put me asteep ; for, as I gently unlashed my gun, 
he did not mov^ en inch. P certainly was aiSmuch surprised 
at his impade»<ft^ as he at my impudence. did not recover 
his senses until I had jiauted h few shot, between his bright 
orbs. He then betook hraselMo lligait with a dismal howling 
^iBhatfcSicared all the birds, sacred and profane, from their haunts 
among the^ t^-^itals of the columns, stunning my ears with 
their confused plaints. As we had no desire to give our bodies 
up as food to jackals, we mounted our donkeys and rode back 
to the boat: 

Having 'Examined the nuns of Thebes, which lie on the east 
side of the Nile, *^we crossed the river to inspect those on the 
west side. On landing we found a number of donkeys and 
horses, with their masters, awaiting our arrival. We chose 
the horses. They were equipped in true Turkish style, with 
high pommelled saddles and shovel stirrups. Having rode 
over the Morea, and other parts of Greece, ou a Turkish horse, 
I was somewhat acquaiu4?d with the characteristics of this 
animal. My companion, who was less exjK^rienced, though a 
better horseman, incautiously pricked his steed with his stir- 
rups, and set him of¥^c fufi gallop. Mine followed suit, but 
so far in the rear, that my admonitions to be careful of a bolt 
did not reach the ears of my fellow-horseman. ‘ Away we 
went, at a break-neck pace, for a ouarter of an hour, when 
the foremost horse eamo to a sudden bolt, and pitched his 
rider clear over his head. I ifarrowly escaped the same fate, 
by pushing my horse on till I was prewired for a halt, and 
men reining him up. Theruna'lvay did not continue his flight , 
Nj^l^er tlian a patch of kai/ek (grass), a few rods^ ahead. 
'Siltomg our way, we continued in a westerly direction 
Moss the plain, till, after an hour’s ride, we reached the palace 
PMedinet Abou. 

« Wsr^tered this palace on the north si<^, through two im-< 
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mcTifie propyla, leading out of a couri-yard into the interior^ 
covered with lucroglyi>liic8 and figures of Osiris, and other 
Egyptian deities. iVftor this we passed into a court suiTound- 
ed by galleries and colonnades. Oro^jsiiig this court, and pass* 
iug a second and sniailer {)ropjdonJ we entered a magnificent 
poristylo court. This is one of the most eluboralely-finislied 
speciineuvS of Egyptian ai-chi lecture. (.>n the east side is a range 
of eight tall pilasters, bearing upon tlieir fronts colossalfigures 
of Osiris. Fronting tbei^c juliy^ters, on the oppositi? wide of the 
court, is ainii)i(*r siiiiilar range, and upon tlio other two sides 
of the court are tlvo with plain capitals, lleliind 

IFit^se columns arcco^^ered galiories, muring arou»dtho wh(»le 
area. 'I’he eoiUjigs of. these gallew(‘s are jjaiiited in brilliant 
ay.ilre, bt'spangled with gilded stars, all id‘ whic4i#remain fresh, 
and almost nnstaiue^, t<» tins dtiy. whole of this enclosure 
jtf in a good state ol ])rch’^nali<|jii, w#ich is in pari owing to* 
its having lunyi once ocoujuod by tiu‘ early Christiuusng j||; 
’place of u'orsUip. "i'bey c(oered the ])ainfing^>^ifli "stucco, 
which hai*j)r(dectecl them against the weather. The sculptures 
on the wnl)^ are vt^ry sj)iritt*d, and exhibit great j)roficieucy in 
art. (hi one side is ropresent(*d a victorious monarch, return- 
ing from lait.tle in a triumphal chariot, lie is preceded by 
nunuu\)us (lies of captives, bound together, in another com- 
jMn’tnumt, tlie royal combatant is repr^^seuted as engaged in 
the heat of battle, standing upright in a chariot and discharg- 
ing arrow's ispun the eneni}", in tin* midst of^vlujse serried 
ranks lu? is rushing with the fury of a lion. Tpon other pai'ts 
<jf'|.he wall is scvii the gemgva] coiiilrat, m which the opposing 
aj'miea are (3ugaged lu desperate conflict, with chariots, lances, 
and all the I'ngmcn oi'war. V'ipon another side, the king^ is ' 
^^cen rec»'i>ing an account of a battle, s^fated upon his Ihroiie, 
at tiic toot ofwducji soldiers are thtow^.g (h)W'u the hands ajid 
arms of the enemy cut off in batlJi*, ^vhile attending scribes 
ai\j vecordhfc: t-hi'ir number. 'I'hest* inhuman jiructices are de- 
lineuted vylth an air 4d“ horrible u-abry (hat sickeus the soul, 
and Ciiiises one to turn away in disgust, that a popple so 
cis/ijitwid ay their monunients prt>ve the ancient Egyptians to 
have beeny-^sliould iiuve eichihitod sncli brutal ferocity in w'ar- 
fare, and sliould have had the %ad taste to defile the walls of 
their beautiful temple with such examples of tlieir cruelty 
and bu^rbttrism* . . 

The coiling of the portal, which ppims into this court, 
jiainted with gprgeous splendour. Tlie winged globe and serr 
pent, coloui-ed with most vivid shades ofblue, red, and white, 
expands its protecting wings over the stranger as he eiiteis^ 

J 5 
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and fseems to consecrate the place. This court is called by the 
Arabs ‘ the beautiful/ and it well deserves the epithet. ITiaugh 
not displaying tluj ni'^nilicenoe of Karriac, it exhibits a rich- 
ness of decoration, brilliancy of colouring, imd high tiiush,tha.t 
elicite the M^ornicst admiration from the rude Arab as well as 
the r* fined traveller. I returned, time after time, to examine 
it, and always found something new to admire. Its perfect 
condition adds much to one’s satisfaction in contemplating it. 
The exterfer north wall of tips pa\ace is covered with a 
sculpture representing a naval light, in which oiu immense 
number of combatants ai-e engaged, f^mtending hand to hand 
with great desperati<^n. The Egyptians are armed witli bows 
and arrows, and ja'. clius. 'The enemy, whioh is distinguished 
by a crown Q^^fealhers, like a Peruvian head-dress, is armed 
only with a short awo^. Thg boats of J)oth squadrons have 
square sails and a singR* bank of 

our horses, wo proceeded in a northerly direc- 
tion'iniroV.i4h|^ jdain to the two colossi, one of which is cele- 
brated from Inc remotest anticpiity as the vocal statde ofMein- 
non, which, on being struck by tlie rays of the rising sun, 
emitted sounds of music. C)u arriving at these statues, we 
found a *.tvoop of Arabs assembled, provided with mummy 
images, beads aud snudlas, scarabaei, pieces of papyri, broken 
pottery, cra<!ked Ibis^yirs, and numerous other antiques, which 
tlu!y insisted on our purchasing immediately. They were very 
exorbitant in jheir prices, but we brought them to terms, by 
refusing to deal with them ; they then lowered their demands, 
and we made a wdection of the m^st curious. These fellows 
were nearly naked, htavijfg only a ragged gown ilirown over 
their shoulders, and failing to the knees, il’heir heads, which 
wore shaven^ almost Vo the skull, were protected against the 
fierce heat of the sun *toulj'*’by a thin cap which covered the 
crow'n of the head. A^wilder-looking set , of savages 1 have 
never seen even iu tlie forests of North America. The favoured 
few of whom we had mode purchases found tUemselyes ai^ ob- 
ject of enmity with their companions, who declared that the 
articles jjold were common ^Jroperty, They insisted upon a 
distribution of the ^epoils,’ which, being ivfused, led to a bat- 
tle royal, in which tlie skulls aied hopes of the ancient Egyjit? 
ians were pretty severely tested uiion the bodies of tfieir 
scondan^ (Mr horses,., frightened by the clainonrend tumpl^ 
started t\s if a [lack of devils w^tjre at their heels, whereupon, 
attondai^its, we fell upon the whole parky^ and 
witWipi^ous application of our sticks, soon put them, to 
yc^ytMey resumed one by one, not lonS^afteiv andconthmed^ 
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during the rest of the day dogging at our heels, and postering 
na with cries of ^ Howadji edinne backsheesh.’ 

Relieved by the flfght of these indefatigable virttmi, \vc sat 
down to contemplate the statues. .These two colossi seem to 
have stood at the head of an avenue of colossi which led to the 
tomb of O^ymandyas, as the plain around is strewed with the 
remains of other gigantic statues. The northernmost is the 
most interesting. This is undoubtedly the famous musical 
statue of Memnon, as th^ leg%are covered with inscriptions in 
Greek and i<atan, by ancient travellers, attesting that they 
heard it salute the sun with airs of welcome. Among the per- 
sons who heard the voice of:Menmoi^ are JufSa RomiHa, 
Bulitha Balbihia,«the poetess of Baiba, and others, who accom- 
panied the Emperor Adrian in his visit to Thebes. The fol- 
lowing inscription issvery plaiifly cut upon one of the legs : 

Imp. Bomitiano i. 

CsBBard Augusto Qermanioo 
• T. PetroniiS Secuudus. Pr. 

Audjt Memuonem llorai Pr. Idas Mart. 

ITiis inscription records that T. Petronius, iu the reign of Ger^ 
manicus, heard the vocal sounds issue from thestatub of Mem- 
non. One person writes— ^Audjo Mfiinnononi? {I l»ear Mem- 
non,) and another — ‘I heard the Memnos sitting in Thebes, op- 
posite to Diosopolis.’ There arc no modern inscriptions, but 
there is a kind of traditionary record of the fornp^r vocality of 
this statue still lingering among the Arabs, for they call it 
Sala?mat, or the statue thad' bids good moniiiig. In order to 
have personal proof of Ihe silence dt Menmon, we had tents 
pitched at its base,* and slept there the succeeding night. .We ‘ 
were awake an hour before sunrise^ but ifeard no sounds frthn 
Memnon, Various theories have beeulStarted as to the cause 
of these sounds, and amongst others is one drawn from the 
fact, that Humboldt heard similar sounds issuing from the 
crevicea of rocks in South America, when struck by the first 
rays of the sun, Tlie best explanation, and tbe true solution 
of the riddle, in my opinion, is Hmt gir^en by Wilkinson, who 
sai^ that in the lap of this statue is a flat stone, which, when 
struck by a hammer, gives fortR a metallic sound. One of thel 
inscriptiong testifies, that the sound was like that bf brass. Mr. 
Wilkinson ascended the statue, and struck the stone with a 
hammer. On asking an Arab below what the sound resembled, 
he replied, in Arabic—^ you are striking brass.’ Behind this - 
stone is a recess, in which a priest might be concealed, and en- 
act this amusing piece of deception. The great celebrity which 
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thin) statue enjoyed among the Greeks and liomans^ and the 
reflection that it had been visited by Germanicus, Adrian^ 
P^hhgoras, Herodotus, and others, whose names stand out 
the bright particular stars of their ages from the remotest an- 
tiquity, gave it an air of well-authenticated antiquity, that 
.mad j it very interesting, and I stood a long time contem- 
plating its marred and time-worn features. These statues are 
nearly sixty feet high. One of them is, apparently, an entire 
block of granite. The little fingqr of oVie is four feet five inches 
long, and its leg and foot eighteen feet five inches high. The 
weight of each is estimated at about 41 , 6 12,000 pounds. They 
are seat^ tjpon throfses. 

Beyond the ( ol^sai is another beautiful hmiple, called the 
Mcmnomum.f * It is in a very ruined state, but its propyla, 
columns, and statues, indicated t to have }?eeu among itie most 
sumptuous of the Th^)Ai temples. *U is chiefly remarkable for 
^ colossus, the largest figure in Egypt. It is eup- 

pos^to'^<^rdy[je statue of the king wlw erected the temple. It 
is prostrate upon the back, and is much broken and' disfigured, 
especially in the face, the I'ealures of which are completely ob- 
literated. *Some idea may be had of its great size, from the di- 
mew 8 iom*of some of its members. The foot, tlxe little toe of 
which is three feet long, tneasui'cs near seven feet across ; the 
breadth between the ««houlde?s is tvventy-si'x feet, the length 
, from the shoulder to the olbow is iliirteeu feet six inche.'^, and 
the circumference of the chest is about sixty feet. This im- 
mense statue'is of oue block of stone. Its fair proportions and 
well-chiaelled ]imb.s excat 0 admir^^tion as a work of art, but 
tlie greatest wonder is, such a huge mass of granite could 
have been transported to this plain I’roui ik original bed in the 
qitarries at the C'afatacts of tl'.e The forces which raised 
the pyramids, covert^*' Egypt ^vifh obelisks bewix from the 
quarwes.of Syene, reaipd the stupendous piles of Karnac, and 
seated the colossi upon the plain of Thebes, exceijd the power 
of any of the mechanic agents kno'wm to mudera times. Hero- 
dotus’s account of the transportation of these great masses of 
stone, spnj which he prolosse# to have received as a traditional 
fact fii'om the inhabtants of the country, is, that tiiey were oai^ 
^ried to the Nile, at theheigkt of the inundation, and them 
.p 4 eed upon rafts, upon which they Were floated do^vmtot^ir 

g oce of destinatiem upon the swollen tide. Unless, however, 
ft conld have been floated into the quarries, the labour 
of them to the water's edge- must have been the 

jylfa^ part of the undertaking. . 

of the Memnonium, weVound a small edifice, 
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in good preservation, called the palace of Goumon. A luind- , 
Home portico often coluriMiB, with cajhtals {Sculptured with the 
head of Isis in rawied relief, is all that deserves notice, ^Ibe 
walls and inner apartments are singnlarly bare of ornament. 
At some distance beyond this we entered the defile which con- 
ducts to the Tombs of the Kings.’^ The mountains of 
sand, which rise' abruptly on either side, reflected tlm heat 
upon the bottom of this narrow valley so inteiis^y, as almost 
to overpower both mafti anc^ beast. Not a shnitT or a sign of 
animal orisTgetable life exists in this dreary defile. After a 
long and wenrisome marcli, wo arrived at a bend in the ^il- 
h‘y, which, upon being followed a. sboA distanefi brought us 
to the eutrancetr»f the tombs. N\) thing could be more unim- 
posing thmi the entraheo to these subterraneiAji mausolea. A 
f squarti opening at^ the foot the mountain, about six fi'ct 
wide and eight high, tl)ft porftl to each of the tombs.' 

These optuiings wen* all carefully sealed uj) with^4yT;Qjp>attd . 
stones before tlie modQm explorations. Knteji^^ one of those 
tombs, \\% found ourselves at the head of along flight of steps, 
conducting with a gtmlle descent into the interior, both sides 
of the passage ijeing ])aiuted with hieroglyphieaV figures. 
I’his staircase} teniinated at a second portal, overVbiph was 
piiinted the winged globe, the emblem of (•teniiiy. B(*yond 
this we entered upon several 'halls, with lateral apartments. 
The ceilings, walls, and pavements of these halls are covered 
witli fields of funereal black, radiautrvvith gildji?d stars, images 
of the royal tenant of the tomb, sculptured tiguros of deities, 
comprising almost the wiiule catalogue of tlic Egyptian pan- 
theon, and innumerable other cliaracters, all paiiite^^ 

, upon a wliite gnwnd in the most vivid colours. Lighted, up 
by the glare of the many torches bornc'^y my uttendauts,*<he 
gilded stars shone out irom the in whit‘h the ceil- 
ings were pmnted with a l)l*illiancy rivalled the gemmed 

sky of oii fegyptiaii niglit. The manv-hued figures which co- 
vered the columns and walls were endowed with an uuwonted 
exixression by the illumination w'hich fell upon their features. 
ITtie sacred birds, which coven*d the cornices and angles, were 
multiplied by the flickering light, and upon whatever side w;e 
, turned, these images of aniunffced existence met niy gaze, car- 
, lying ihe 'mind back to these remote eras when tlmir proto- 
types tenanted the') earth. Intlie tomb which I was explor- 
ing, tlie painter had gathered on the walls characteristic fi- 
gures of six of the most powerful people known to the ancient 
Egyptians* The J^w, Giee^, Egyptian, Nubian, Persi«tt,'and 
Buxopean, w'ere he<« assembled around the sa(yjopIiagus,vto do 
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homage to its royal tenant. There was something extremdy 
imposing in this grouping together of the representatives of 
the most remote nations, as a guard of hoilour to one of the 
line of Seaostris, whose fame as a warrior and sovereign had 
probably reached the farthest limits of the earth. The ruth- 
less irab had long since scattered the royal ashes to the winds 
of the desert, but these magnificent halls still attest, in their 
hieroglyphics and sumptuous decorations, the power and ad- 
vanced civilisation of the era when they Svere constructed. 
In the lateral chambers are curious representations^ of the do- 
mytic life of the Egyptians. In one is* represented the anci- 
ent mode of Sboking ; m another is seen a table, covered with 
meats and fruits ; in others the instruments of'hnusic, military 
weapons, and bi^ignia^ the ancient boats of the Nile, the mode 
of tilling the earth, agdCiiUurartmplements, articles of fiimi- 
ture, Consisting of coucfees, chairs, &c., of the most elegant 
embalming the dead, dogs and hunters in 
pursuit ofoSf/t'^ds of the chase, gardens and houses, &c. ; and, 
indeed, wliatever may illusirate the domestic and public life 
of the subject of tlie kings for whom these tombs were con- 
structed. The rich decorations of these tombs, the lavish pro- 
digality oflabour and expense evinced in their ornaments and 
constmction, and^tlie brilliant colours which cover the walls, 
and wliich remain perfi*cfly fresh and unstained to this day, 
constitute, after Kaimac, the moat wonderful piece of art of 
this city of wonders. Hideed, were it not for the hierogly- 
pltical revelations in the occult language of Egypt, made by 
Champollion and Young, one might be led to believe that 
these magnificent halls an(f corridors were rather subterranean 
palaces than dwellings of the dead, fhej extend 400 feet 
int(f the heart of the nioun tain, and the chambers and halls are 
of an amplitude and sdmp^uousness that they may rival the 
finest saloons of modemrpalaces, . 

A singular contrast presented itself on emergingTrom these 
subterranean chambers. Without, nothing was to be seen but 
a narrow dL4le, terminated by naked mountains of sand, upon 
which tlisre was no other sig^ of life than the track of the 
j^tckal. It is remarkable, that, whatever great space the 
Egyptians might occupy of the Pliable land with temples and 
paUccB, yet we always find the tombs and pyramids* thrust 
upon the borders of the desert, or in the sides of mountains, 
as if the living were jealous of the encroaclunents of the dead. 
Modem places the last resting-place of man in the fair-' 
est spots^ yvhere the willow hangs its di:ooping boughs over 
the ,grar^fWhere> the grove is vocal wit^ the harmonies of 
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Nature, and where a smiling: landscape may soothe the pangs 
of a wounded heart. The Egyptians chose the arid waste, 
where the earth itself was dead, and where no signs of ani- 
mal or vegetable life existed, as ^ more appropriate place for 
iJte chamb^^rs of death. 

Oppressed with the consuming heat of this dreary valley of 
sand, 1 was glad to leave this scene of desolation and gran- 
deur. preceded by the guides, I cliiuhed up thg precipitous 
sides of the mountain, Vliich separate the valley of the Bibaii 
el Molouk ^om the plain of Thebes. The ascent was almost 
perpendicular. One the baggage donkeys lost his hold, 
and rolled to the bottom, crashing th^ antiques^ and edibles 
with which he was loaded, and carrying with him two of the 
Bedouin lazzaroni, who were dogging at his Hbtls in the ho]>e 
of stealing a good pinner. Nbne of the parties were injured, 
but a Bedouin, whose wdunds were Aicurable until he obtain- 
ed from me a handful of paras. ( hi reacliiiig the « 

of the mountain, the plain of Thebes, in ali^s? length and 
breadth, ^as visible at a glance. Here wo found the guides 
awaiting our coming with the horses, which they had con- 
ducted around th€ mountain. We descended to the tombs 
which occupy the face of the mountain. A horde* of savage 
dogs assailed us with such ferocity on entering the village, 
which is clustered around the tombs, that we were obliged to 
dispute every inch of ground, and at last, in self-dtefence, I 
shot one who had fasteiu d his fangs upon my ppntalopns — the 
discharge of the gun aroused the whole village. These dogs 
are the only protection the Arabs against the wolves .and 
jackals that issue from tlieir hiding-l|*laces in the mountains at^, 
wight. They are,<^»f course, of considerable value to their 
owners. Imprecations of all kiu^ ^re directed againstihae 
for this canine murder. The guiaevT' who attempted to ex- 
plain the necessity of the act, invoked themselves in the 
quarrel. Both parties became so enraged that they seized 
their guns, and were about proceeding to dreadful extremities, 
when the sheik of the village fortunately arrived in time to 
present an effbaion of blood. He bade his people retit|iB ; and 
callingiZUy dragoman aside, he declared that my life was in 
his hands, and insisted that I should make some reparation for 
the o^ce. This I promptly reused, as I knew the only me- 
tliod to ensure my safety or secure respect was to resolutely 
maintain our own righ^. I called our little band together, 
auA directing them to follow me, led the way dovra the momi- 
tain. Groups of Ar^ijbs hung about our path. Had th€ 3 isbeen 
favoured with the dhrkness of night, we should have been put 
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in coissiderable danger. AVe had not proceeded far before the. 
aheik galloped up tons with a few ragged aides-de-oanip, and 
solicited us to return, swearing by the beard of Malioiuet, that 
no, one should hann us. This wonderfol regard f ir our safety 
was soon explaiutMl by his conducting us alone to one of tUv^, 
remt'-ier hmibs, in the inuennosi recess of which lay an eiicof-' 
fined munjiny. 

' Qfcite an active tradf was formerly ctirriod on at Tbobes in 
the sale of mummies. An Itali.'in, out' Piccinini, built himself 
a mud cabin, and lived hero among the Arabs* foyjmore tluui, 
twelve years, engaged in suppKhig tuivollers with the mum- 
mies which his Befhahu ufients dug out (»f the tombs and pits. 
Sad relics of this snetrilegions devasiation stilt* existed, for the 
sand was strujw^ed with shreds of mummy cloth, broken skulls, 
fntgments of legs and arms, cVid tin* liriis, ox'er which the 
Arabs were cooking IheVr meals, wca* fed by br<xk(‘n mummy 
Jleheiiict Ali bus iulevdicted, under severe peiial- 
tieK/lIw^ ^F^jlftnnenf. of the bodies ot tlu* ancient I'lgyptiaiis, 
but the juluiider is still seci*ct}y carried on. Tlie sIieiK had but 
that morning foiuid this mummy, ib*. had carried it into thiej 
dark tomb to es<‘a|fe tluj o])servatiori of any of liie \)aHlm’s ofil- 
cials who might luippen to paas that way. 'I’he fiame of the 
bituminous wood which hebuna*(l as a tore! », who W'C'dtlis^liuctly 
the rich colouring' of llw nnmimy chest. Ihe outer chest was 
not so carefully painted as th^*^ tlirec' iiiiuir ones. Upon those 
the colours resumed all their original freshness. They pre- 
sented a strong conlrnsl of the most \ ivid hues. Hands of 
hien)glyj)hics crossed the box ovt'r tlie breast and f(»<it, and ' 
tlu‘ whole surface w'us (;*Vvered w'ith a coat ul‘ varnish, that 
had fixed the colours, and had kept the coRbii unatiiinod. 'fh(' 
bmly was coulained ih the fourth clu'st; the fiu'C only was vi- 
sible— ;-ii was richl3 indicating a inuinmy of rank: 'I'he 

sheik pressed us to bu3i,it, and, indeed was so ri'asouable in 
Ms terms, that I Was’ almost tempted to accept hi-ft ofifer. He 
lit first demanded Itiob piustr<pB, and then fell to *10U (20 dol- 
lars); but »'ho difiiculries of carrying it .out of the country, and 
my inexperimice in smuggling*, obliged mo to leave t.lie iigyj)- 
tiau in his nutix'e hi^ls. 

- The tomb in winch this mummy was d< posited was a loug 
exenvatiou in the rock of the mountain, coniainiugr* sovenil 
' gnxall lateral nhurabora, all loaded with liieroglyphics, from the 
door-^pdet tp the farthest extremity of tlie cave. . IVlany of the 
paintipgs are vS^elJ' preserved. ' They are, like tlmse in the tombs 
of the i^ngs, chiPfly jUustnitivo of thu religious belief and do- 
mefltk 'pursuits of the ancient Egyptians. Tlie &ce of tin* 
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niOimtain. i« perforated, from the waiat t() the summit, for 
more than a mile, with innumerable similar excavations, fom- 
ing an immense neefopolis, sufficient to contain several milli- 
ons of dead. They noit serve as habitations for the living^. 
An enclosure of baked earth before the tomb serve to coniine 
the cattle of the Arabs, while the interior aftbrds the family a 
cool retnrat from the scorchiriK heat of the sun. The dry 
bones and coffins of the ancient F.gyptipiR serve the niwkrii 
inhabit|mts of their couiftry fiv* fuel, ana their tonfljs tor habi- 
tations. StiMiige uses these of the relics of the dead ! For 
the beiielit of otlier irai^llers who might come after me, 1 re- 
stored the peace which 1 had broken, b/a backsl^esh to the 
sheik of a few piastres, and the disfribution amontr his ragged 
followers of same powder and shot. 7'h(3 pdHh across the 
plain lay between fitiids oi‘ whAt and beans, that covered tlie 
earth with a rich vaM’dure.* Uudif as ii^lhe culture of this rich 
soil, it yields abundantly to the idler; and, wei>j^..^lTe - .mdt 
ground to the earlh by an o]>pT*essive taxation, ^d* a'conscrip- * 
iion that (foprives the country of its young and vigorous citi- 
zens, the lot of the Egyptian would be «u])erior to that of any 
other class of peoi)lv\ As d is, uumterrupied toil beneath a 
baniirig sun, through the long Egyptian days, hardily enables 
him to conceal the shame of nakedness with a few scanty 
rags. Kiches he cannot acquire, nor do(% lie seek tlie accumu- 
lation of wealth, attended, as it is, Tvitli the danger of excit- 
ing the envy and rapacity of the pasha. Tlie li 4 id he tills be- 
longs to the pasha, die fruits of his labour are the jiroperty of 
the’ pasha, and his life is in the hands of liis arbitrary sovereign. 
He lives but to serve ilie cupidity a%d passions of one man* 

If Mehemet All pdfesessos any of that Jiuinane temper and 
political wisdom which his admirers ^aim for liim, why dOliS 
he not endeav'-our to ameliorate tl^c (mdilion of his subjects, 
by raising them from their wretched *:ondition ? Why is it 
that he still Sontinues to drain Egypt of its very life-blood to 
pursue his ambitious schemes > of concmest and aggrandise- 
ment ? Could he compassionate the sunbiings of his subjects, 
or could he see the true poliw of developing the weajith and ’ 
resources of Egypt, he would restore the land to the peasant, 
who tills it, or subdivide it in sffiiall portions among indepeii- . 
dent landholders. ' Labour would thus become enfranchised, 
and he adequately rewarded. Comfort, and abundance, and 
happiness, would succeed to the poverty and- misery which 
now afflicts the country. Under a beneficent aiid humane go- 
vernment the valley of the Nile would again be crowded ivith 
each a population atfpeopled it in the age of the Ptolemies^ 
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and, with the wealth and luxuiy that would flow from such a 
policy, we might expect to see the ancient genius of Egypt 
rise from her slumber beneath the pymmids, and piles of 
Kamac, to achievements in art and^science that would rival 
the gloty of the proudest era in her history. 

As I was recrossing the river to Luxor a sharp breeze arose. 
The stars and strips which had been drooping at the mast- 
hexd- of tlni kandjia |teread their glittering folds to welcome 
me back to my floating home^^and flie Arab sailors, aroused 
from their slumber on the deck, were giving th'f* sails to the 
breeze. In a few moments more hXe kandjia was breasting 
the current, and 'fh^es was rapidly fading from the sight. I 
stood upon toe deck lonk* after sunset, coiitem])lating the 
splendid panorama of the 'fhebian plain. If, in its present 
desolate condition, this plain ‘So strongly interests the travel- 
ler, what must have teen rts beahij , when it was covered 
tl?e immense population of the hundred-gated city— 
when the tecs'ples of Karuac and Luxor existed in their ori- 
ginal extent and grandeur, when the plain was traversed with 
avenues of Hphynxes miles in length, covered with colossal 
statues, and cloth(‘d with cultivation, from the base of flie 
Arabian triounlains to those w'hich separate it on the west side 
from the Lybian desert. 

By smiHoi we rearlvd the pint where the mountains come 
down near to the river, and the plain of Thebes is indicated 
only by the crescent range of mountains that swept around it. 
As the wind continued to blow strongly during the night, we 
reached Esnch before' daybreak. . The reis was anxious to 
avail himse'lf of the whx^. An hour’s ramble ashore was all 
the delay allowed ps. Ksueli is the out*post of civilisation. 
If^'contaiiis a Coptic chu*’cli, tiio last sign of Christianity that 
we were to moot with on our progres.s to the south. The 
swarthy countenance of the Arab here assumes a darker tinge, 
approaching to black, indicating a hotter climate than any we 
had passed on our route. The sable visage of the Nubian also 
begins to appear here The cattle toiling at the water-wheels 
are projected from the sun beneath the boughs of tre^s, and 
the villages are buried deep in the thickets of palm ^oyes. 
.* The people are ’more scantilj^’ clad, and the children are* in- 
variably naked. The sun glows intensely from the cloudless 
sky^ and* every thing indicates our approach to the tropics. 
We found a boat loaded with slaves, lying at Esneh. There 
^||j(j|#pwardiB of one hundred slaves aboard. They were 
about at liberty, with the exception of a few Abys- 
girls, who were shut op in the iteck cabin. The ex* 
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travagant price at which they were rated, (2000 piasters,) had 
led xjy to expect a sight of rare beauty. Their dingy, nmd- 
col (Hired skins, heiwy featui’es, and lustreless eyes, to our 
civilised tastes, possessed not a single trait of beauty, how- 
ever much the mnhon^oint and swelling contour of their forms 
might please the Turkish voluptuaries for whose hareiUs they 
were d(jstined, "I'hey were much afflicted with the loss of 
thei r freedi nii . Ihey stood before us wiljh downcast eyeejMWid 
refused io utter a word, unfjl my servant AbdallHh spoke to 
tlu‘ni of A^’^ssiuia, wdien a momentary Hash of - cheerfulness 
passed aeros ' Iheir features, but it was immc^diatoly succeeded 
by A shadow ol gloom, at the remembrance of tlfeir slavery. 
AVe leanied enough of their histoiy to know that they were 
Abyssinian Christians, the danglilers of a nati\%tprince, who 
had lost his life a%l kingdonf in a disastrous battle. The 
slaves wer** black Id n^n^ betvl^oen the ages of six and 

p.li' iMj Tlieso came from the interio. of Africa, aiid^erQ,«te 
!»*' sold in Cairo, «is lumsehoM sorvunfs. They ^cro all naked, 
sv.th jet bihek skins, teeth <»f the purest white; and were full 
'f fun Jind momiiieiit, .-aijusing iiu*uu.ehes with swimming, 
and ehasing (nudi other iij) and dowo ilui slreain 'I’he child- 
ren were valiud at froTo thirty to forty dollars. As the Turks 
treat tlieiv slavu^s with tmieh h*nity rud kindness, their l(3t 
would probabl\ be a mud. ba])juer usie than among their 
''*>iues uu the swmnp\ banks of the Niger, or on the fever- 
•ericken pl.'iins of Tinibu(doo ^ 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Arrival at Aaaouan. — ^Tho Rubiana. — Talandot Elepf.antina.— Ku- 
biau beauticH. — Calaracta ol tbe Nile. — Temples oi' Pbilae'. — 
Quarries of Syene,— JJruce and bis traducere. 

JmA 6 . — have h(^on rimiiiiip: r.M pi dly 111 ) stream, under 

t*favoimihle bree/e, «iiice lea\hi)g Esui^l^ The siiud banks te 
day are covered unth iitoueiis&e lloelM of wild ^reeye and ducks. 
Ite Leii^ ^l^ .b auk I observed several tl un f ducks regularly 
oiheerett, aiicVJtivided (df into plab oua. A shot Dred at them 
caused tliciii to ris(‘. They i^se i good order, wiili a leader 
in tiu' van of the llighl, bekiml v\h- m the nssl of the army was 
compactly uiarsliulled 111 the form »f a wedge. 'Huy wheeled 
high ahoVe our heads, and dircci nl tlieir way to tlie north. 
This morning m v i/assed the lofty jjrom’lou of Kdfott, and, late 
in the afternoon, the njuarries of Ha 01 ar Silsili. ThcMUOun- 
taina have bore eomt' down upon the riA cr, so close as not to 
leave a foot of tillable land. As we were gliding by, wo could 
distinctly see the iimiuuist' (‘xeavatloriK from wWch ^vore 
drawn the stone for the t(*mples, ef Thebes. I'lie vallny of 
Egypt, betAV(>on IIadjfn\f“{ilHili and As.souan is contracted into 
very narrow dimensions. The mountains recede, and give 
phscc to the desert,' whudi, in several places, as at Ombos, 
rushes doAvnto tlu? edge' of tlw* river. The river and the 
desert, the good geniujj Osiris, and the evil genius Typhou; are 
herein perpetual strife for the mastery. * 

Jan. 1 7 - — To-day we met the first Frank boat we ha;i^e yet 
seen descending the Nile, tliotigh we hear of several ahead of 
us. She bears the tricolour,'and as she passes we are hailed 
with the query, Bon jour, messieurs; dites nous, est ce 
.‘quily a la peste a Alexandi*ie ?” AVe answer: '^Eicn, y a 
til do guerre, eii h^ut.’* We run tip the stars and stwpijs, and 
salute ^ tricolour, and messieurs lea Francais return the 
Gdm]g||||H^ with a salute and cheers of Vive l^Auieriqtie 
I t jyliBP Kmta'on these confines of barbarisni, to hear the voice 
Christian, and see the flag civilised state, and 
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that: flag ipo tin? flag of our old ally in the war of Indepen- 
dence. 

Jnnnarif — This inoriiing we beheld the sunrise heliiud 

tlie dark granite clifis that foriri the iKudal to Egypt, and in a 
few hours inore, our bark was moofed to the shon? at Assou- 
an. \\[(^ have reached the limit of our voyage, Mr.. L — declin- 
ing to ascend the river any farther ; he promises', however, 
as ccmiptmaatory of my disappointment^ to accompan^^jije 
through Palestine. Win have made the voyage fr^m Cairo - to 

Assouan in tjventy-fivo days, Spposed as we have been by the 
strong current of the r^\'er. Nearly one-half of the voyage 
was silent in reaching Siout. Until we passed Siotit, we had 
not a day of gixxj winds. BeyoinJ that jdace, we bad light 
winds to Thebes, and tlieuco a rat I ling breeze Ijas brought us 
to Assouan. ^ No soyuef have *^'0 landed, than Ve are sur- 
rounded by Nubians, muT* Ki rbiin^ froi^y beyond the Cataracts, 
offering us the, curiosities of ibe eounlries. vSome of them are 
quite rare, particularly the broad oval shieids*»of 
ttius hid(‘, tfsed by the* naf ive.s in tlieir javelin wi?rs. The os- 
trich eggs and plumes art* the, lirst we hiue met with on our 
voyage. ^Ir. L. buys a sphmdid plum(‘ of ostrich feathers 
tliat might deck the tiara of a queen. The Nubiaij^ display 
their independence over the disarmed FellaJ;is, in the long 
knives stuck in their belts and the javelm.s on their shoulders. 
They ai’e a flue racij ; llieir colour is an illuuiinattjd black, of a 
glossy polish, which, with regularly-foiTucd features and well 
jyroportionod forms, gives them an appearance of great mascu- 
line beauty. They arc vivacious and good-humoured. To a 
surprismg quickmess oi*app?ohensiou#tind intelligence, the Nu- 
bian unites a courtge and indepcudfence tliat has frequently - 
displayed its(?lf with elfect, both against ttie armies of Fraqpe' 
and the iM]iaciouw hordes of MohemtiHli. 

"We pay our respects to the vashiefy or govcnior of Assouan, 
a gnod-liumwred Turk, who commendfl a guide to us, and in- 
vites us to dinner, lie shows us, in person, the lions of the 
town-T-an ancient mosque, and well-stocked bazaar. He 
points out, in the street, two tall, stalwart, rufliau-looking 
Bedojiin elnefs, whom he describes as great villains Axd rob- 
bers, but ttpon whom he.daro^iot lay his Tn^gisterial a^tho- 
rity, for/ejdr of bringing down upon the town their inaxauding' 
followers of the deserf. From this we conclude that the au- 
thority of Mehemet Ali, beyond the limits of Egypt, is more 
nominal than real The ancient to^vor of Assouan lies in 
ru^ns upon the slope of a steep hill, a little to the' south of the 
present tower, Wi^ll its ruined castle and roofless, houses of 
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stone, it resembles much, in situation and ap;^earahce, the old 
town of Mistra, on the jilain of Sparta. It has been deserted 
since a dreadful visitation of the plngnio, which, four hundred 
years ago, carried off twenty-dhe thousand of its inhabitants, 
a sign of its former populoasness and commercial importance. 
The present tdwi^ of Assouan does not contain more than 
eight hundred inhabitants. > 

Jan, 19.— Tliis xdOruing we crossed over to the island of 
Efiipiantiusv “inland of flowets” of the 

Arabs. The current is so rapid fn its compressed jjhannel, that 
we aro obliged to embark some distjyice up the stream, and 
fall down it On lai)dihg, we are welcomed by beautiful Nu- 
bian children, wlui salnte up with incessant gnes of “ Hmmdji 
edinne hnchske^Hk,'^ which, in plain English, means that a few 
paras will rm be unacceptable. One of these children . is a 
charming little Nubian Jeauty. Hor- woblly hair is dono up 
in crispy curls;’ her feature are soft and mild; and her neat, 
tffStefalI^^»^«Valignre is displayed in full perfection by the scanty 
wardrobe of Mther thongs, that is suspended arouno- her waist. ‘ 
She is only thirteen, and she is a‘ mother. But we aro in the 
tropics now. The island of Elephantina is an enchanting spot. 
It IS only pne mile long, and a (quarter broad ; its whole sur- 
face is covered^ with a soft carpet of verdure. A grove of 
palms, a village, fielcl^s of wheat, running streams fed from 
the Nile, by the Persian wheels on either bank, w;hich render 
the earth constantly green, and the soil productive, the impe- 
tuous Nile, poiiring its waters around into the" valley of Egypt, 
and tremendous cliffs of black rock^ encircling tlm whole scene, 
and darkening it with thujr giant shadows, combine to make 
, the island of Elephantine one of the most 5 )icturesjg^ue spots in 
the world.. This blooming spot is an insular oasis, surrounded, 
for^near twenty miles, k; V/ery direction, by the barren sands 
of the desert, and mountains of granite. If is very^feHile, 
and^mipplies Assouan v^ith grain, dates, and other provisions. 
The southera end is covered with ruins, the debris of a temple, 
which ancientiy stood here. Nothing remaips standing but a 
solitaty statue, placidly contemplating the ruin and desolation 
aroutia We found several of the pieces of earthenware’ 
wifo Oreek eharerCtera upon vj^hich are supposed to b^ave . 
served as tickets, for apportioning to the BomaU who' 

w^ l^pimped here, their;various shared of cpm. lij addition 
the juvenile mrttmif wh(^ cicerOned 
the Island, found for me d copp^ coin, with a 

Frito fte idgh point on the soutfiel^ extrehdty of 
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ialand, we obtained a view of the cataracte. The view hence 
presented one of the most savage ,and desolate scenes I have 
ever ^ seen. The Nile is seen coming tranquilly down from 
the soutJ?, till it str^es the bed of rock, which opposes its 
progi^ss into Egypt. Here, chafed wii^h opposition, it plunges 
and foams, and breaks itsplf upon the ora||[p tliat resist its 
current, and pours wildly through numerous aevious channels, 
untif^ it reaches the mountains on the rAiubian Jand Lybiap 
side, which in vain thi^w their giant bp^s beg)rse 
triumphantly rushes onward^ until it, jpasses the island of 
Elephantina, •where, apparently tired with the strife, it col- 
lects its scattered watera together, and 4^^uilly glides into 
the valley of Egypt. The vista from the point at which we 
stood was of the V^^odest character. ‘ With the angry river 
m front, the wild disorder of thj granite rocka^lSit lay scat- 
tered between the twa shares, the utter desolation and barreiil 
ness of the scene, the distant u6ise df the waters, and the 
glimpses of that dreary desert whicli separates NufeU* froh? 
Egypt, na^re seemed to indicate, that here 'Jha had filled 
the boundaries between civilisation and barbarism. Beyond 
the firat cataract, the river, for a great distance, is closely " 
hemmed in by the desert and mountain, Tne population is 
scattered at distsmt intervals, and there is nothing to. ipterest 
the eye of the traveller but boundless wasted of sand,, and 
mountains of nak^d rock, till he reaches the rock-hewn temples 
of tower Nubia. " . < 

We mounted dopkeys and proceeded along tha river to the 
j temple at Philm, two hours’ ride from Assouan. The rOad lay * 
on the outside of the ancieiii; quarriej, but the whole body of 
rock between us and the river seemed, at one time, to have 
been worked by tbe^hand of man, or it hgs probably been so “ 
faslubned by me. grotesque fancy cfwijtture... It was hewn, 
cleft, and broken^ as if rent by earthquakes, or riven by t{ie 
lightning, and lay scattered across th^bedof the rivpr and* < 
on Us e^e, in tlie wildest disordervsnd the most picturesque < 
confusion., Wf^ehad the catoaipts in full view before, us^ l Therd i 
is no perceptible fall of water, but the rapidity of stream 
render;»lt]te. navigation dangerous in unskilful hands, slpi tiie . 
profound i^i^c^of this savsge scene, where there are no trees . 
nor sUrubs on fho ifpcks, and the*wmd passes noiselessly dver,' ^ 
this of the the rocks jr^undsr with 

oohl^iderabje; effect* A small boat, rowed by |k,17nbian boy 
.and girl, conduced us across to the island of mlse. ! ^ 

The little island, wMoh is the easternmost of the group of . 
isl^ds composing the«first ^ 
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long 400 ,'br 0 ad>: oontaiua some of most beautiM 
; temjplea ^j^gypt A thin soil, capable of aupporting only 
hfw^dy; planta, covers the granite rOck which 
body ot tne island. It is surrounded bj. a wall of 

tp ]f>rotect the buil^gs against the mcugajj|a of the 
.Tiver.' ,'We entered thd temple through a lon|jJ|^Vf steps, 

■ iei'dbg up from into a sp^ious coilMpili an itn- 

V posing ccHonhade onpne side of thirty qolunuivand on^fhe 
- whicji is open to the south, 

’ inpver hp^ars to finished. Some of the columns are 

of others the waljts have been untoncked, and the 
Wapitis mjtheroiir.piir/aixteen coiumifc are still in the rough. 
^hiC fert qS^ the tempe seems to have been erected subse- 
•quent^^' to the pth'jr pdrtiobs, and is probab?^ the work of the 
^ whci Aiideayoured to increase the einbollishmeuts ofii 

t^island. The dt^ign was to ?f more imposing ap- 
' ' proach to the temple, % dofinecting this col 6 nnade with the 
, ,KT% psopyildn, and running, it down to the southern extre- 
. mily of the iskiUd, where a small temple, fiai^ced l^y obelisks, 
i^coivod' toe, devotooi as he ascended the flight of steps from 
: tfife river, and ushered him into the consecrated precincts. 
\Tlid site of an obelisk and toe remains of a tetnple may yet be 
,, seiesi at fhh southern terminus of this court. .Passing along 
■^his pillared avfinue, >ve came to a lofty p/rcqjylon, near sixty 
' feet fiigh, .and about’ont' hundred and twenty-tlnree feet in 
le^th., , this, propylon is covered, with sOUlptores of top most 
gjgaptic They are evident^ c^' .different eras, a» 

well its too^ whole of this Mtuciurei This propyldn is built 
oviSr',f^ smaller one, wliiej^ correspsnded with" the original sim- 
p|i^(!y of the temple, and many of the fljfitres are,;S 0 ulptated 
over |he surfaces of other^^ Upon thd eas^ ride h colossal 
fli^bre is reprfejentod, w, inch is about to 

" de^l^d wjthiimi^d^^^^ swoop upon eomh,%tty individuals, 
Tirh^,he lmld« by to^^hair. Upon, other pdrto']^, figures of 
bl^ng a moon head, .with the mnd and Ibvejy 

m'Vldcih toe' alwa 5 ^.repref^,todv"^She placid 
;.an&&nig^nt tlte^queaH^ojf ,tlto pantheon 

in hhppy .a^trast. with ' tho Jerocipu^^dl^itiea by 
mbit.of .those figures ware ipjastor- •' 

by wd to^ ls;^:ibscripto t 

micat^ tout; tip totople,^ w^ 

' was ppuseefatod by^iTh^o- 

dmitttu Va^p of, w to toe: 

' the ^ 
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presentations of the human figure. The mark of the desttuc-* 
tiv'^e hummer of the Christian and Mussulmuu ima|j:e-l)reaker» 
may be traced upon ^11 the tempjes, from Deriderah to The1)es, 
To what a common le\'ol does bigotry and siiiiei'stitiou reduce 
tht» human inind I 

It was interesting to see this oarh^ record of the progress of 
Cliristianitj% reprehensible as tlie sjiirit of it might be. 

A’oice of Christian prayer Jias long since ceased toJ}e hetlrd in 
these remote solitudes, save Ai^ien offered ilp by some passing 
stranger, whdP, in the holv calm of night, tails upon the jiavc- 
ment of this ancient shrme, to invoke liii God of Heaven to 
sa .\'0 his <!Ountry and her temples fnnn the ruin and desolation 
witli Avhicli lie lunf-^ isited the idolafl-ous altars of Egypt. Im- 
pure as it may bo, the tianu* ol’jC'hristianity is>lti41 kept ali\u 
among the mountains* nf ^/yiyssinia, but beyond that counfrj’^ 
and tliroagli the whole length and breifdth (d‘ the African con- 
tinent, excepting a few isolated spots on the coast, d^^wn 
the Britisli i^jctthumuts at the (^ape of Good the gloom 

of l*agaiiisin in its worst fonns prevails. It is to he feared, 
that- the pestileutijil climates of Africa will ever pre^ ent tlie 
introduction of Christian civilisation into the heart of that 
great continent. Tet-, from the absence of any fixed devotion 
to religious forms that proviuls throughout Africa, there is 
evciy reason to believe, that the doctrines of Christianity 
might Itesily be propagated there. Cri’ili»ati<^n must preccniV 
and pa^'o the way for Christianity , and this can«dnly be done 
by enlightening the minds of the pooj)l(», and introducing 
among them the arts and ha [fits of civilised life. Neit her the 
iininstructed reason of tlio American fudian, or the Congo ne- 
gro, can be made to understand the disfi«cti(m betweihi re- 
ligious faiths and doctrines. The T^tJ.sionaries have, 1 sup- 
jiose, noAv discovered that the primer must precede the Bible, 
and the elements of knowledge the doc*iincs of the religious 
belief they sect to propagate. 

Next to the propylon I ha\H described is a dromos, or 
covered way, at the northern extremity of wliich is a lesj^cr 
propylou. On the right hand is a colonnade of ton pillars, 
vrith various capitals, chiefiy of^^tho palm loaf^and lotus leaf 
order. Behind these art' a suitt* of small apartments, called 
by the ^fabs the “ Bait el sulUm^^ sultan’s house. ' On the 
opposite side is a range of seven pillars, the shafts of which, 
as those of the other columns, are covered with the most ex- 
traordinary figures. To the .north of the propylon, which 
terminates the dromo8,*we entered the pronaos, or portic(^of 
the temple. The portico remains almost satire, A covered 
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galley nms around the three sides of the court, supported by 
elegantly-finished cohimus, with various .^^apitals ; tlu^ figures 
upon them are painted in the richest cohjittrs, and the ceilings 
arc coloured with a deep cerulean blue, beH])angled with gilded 
stars. Most of these colours preserve their original brilliancy, 
exposed as they have been for thousands of years to the open 
^v'er(‘ much surprised, on entering this court, to find 
a person seafted in the door-way, witli his i?asel and brush in 
hand, copying the paintings mV the walls. lie was dressed 
in the picturi'sque costume of nii Albanian, and, what with 
1h(? heavy^cloud of ^i^ed mustaches oh his lips, and the long 
flowing hair oi‘ the same colour that escaperj from lienoath his 
tarboosh, we fe>ok him for an Albanian oilicer, who had some- 
where j)ichetl\p a civilised education, lie soon undeceived 
us, by addressing us iii^iroad Scott^, an(f bidding us welcome 
Philm. Tie was a Scoten gentleman travelling with his 
wifi*. In tla\_eYeuing we made him a visit, and wiled aWay 
some ^'ery agieeable hours in the society of himstdf and his 
accom])lished lady. His boat w'as made fast on the western 
side of the island, and had thus escaped our notice. He was 
returning from a voyage to 'Wady Hal fa, at thi^ second cataract, 
and was lingerbig a- few days at Pliilte, to ornament his port- 
folio with drawings (jf the ruins. ‘ ITis boat was of the largest 
class, belonging to one of the be 3 ’’sat C'airo, and in descending 
the stream was propcihid by^hvelve oars. A library oWhearly 
sixty fliHereiCf, writers on Egypt, including the magnificent 
work of the French expedition, constituted a most valuable 
travelling collection, 'iifiey had IKhui two months on the Nile, 
and did not contemphitc niucliing Cairp before the Isi of 
Mar(‘h. Nothing iHn be moiv delightful than travelling on 
the Nile, surrounded willMill the luxuries of the east and "west 
that can he c rowded into your cabin, with agreeable friends 
for compaiiions, a lon^ purse at your command,ftand plenty of 
time to exhaust it. 

Among the inscriptions of Greeks and Romans recording 
their visit to the temples of •Vhiljc, for they seem to have had 
as greift an itch for scribbling their names in public places as 
the inodenis, vs" observed tl^ following, commemorating the 
arri\'al of the h'rench anny at the cataracts in pursuit of the 
Mamelukes. * *' o 


L'an 6 do la republique, 

Le 13 messidor, 

IJne armee francaise, command^e par. Bonaparte, 
Est^escenduo a Alexandrie^, 

L’armw ayant mis, yingt joura apres. 
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Les Mameloukefl cn fiiite 
Aiix Pyramidea, 

Dessaix coi\inaTidaiit la premiere devisioii 
Les a poursuivis au*de1a des^Cataractes, 

Ou il est arrive le 13 Ventose de Tan 7. 

Cambyses signalised his invasion of Egypt by pulling down 
the temples and insulting the religion of the coimtiy ; Al^I\an- 
der ana the Ptolemies ny foi«iding cities and erecting new 
teunples, and 4 he French by driving the insolent tyrants of the 
coiintrj'^ into the desertf and, through their comyiission of 
arts, by revealing to the re,st of the world the grandeur and 
sublimity of Egyjj4ian architecture.* A little to the east of the 
main temple we inspected a small sijaare e^ife, standing 
uj)on a high piece of ground, wifti five (*olumns on each sid<*, 
and two at the porficctesT It is a f erv‘ neat and tadefui 
structure, and from its clevatitm and isolated position, form* 
one of the most conspiciuous ornaments of th^island. It is 
called bjf ^he Arabs ihe Phnrnon,^'' the Bed of 

Pharaoh.* I have now completed the circuit of all the build- 
ings on this island of temples, but I despair of conveying to 
the reader any adequate idea of their combined beadty. Let 
him imagine himself sailing down a rapid rivd*, encompassed 
by piles of naked rock and sandy was^s, with no signs of 
human, habitation but a few scattered stone huts, clustered 
together on a narrow ledge of earth between jhe mountain 
and river, suddenly whP(*liiig around a point, and there be- 
holding the narrow river, ^xjianded into a broad sheet of 
water, struggling with op]) 08 ing ro(*lgs, opening for itself 
passage between tin* mountains that cross jits path, and pour- 
ing itself through this portal of rock into another kiugdofth 
In the midst of this scene of savage grandeur, let him imagine, 
among theth ousand islets that arise fn^jn the broad bosom of 
the river, on^ loftier tlian the rest, crowned 'vvith temples, 
l^ropyla, and obelisks, whose rose-coloured walls and aspiring 
points cleave the blue air, and stand out in beautiful relief 
from the black hills of granite and gray AVastes of sand ground, 
and he may form some idea (»f tlie ai)pearaiice of Philae and 
its temples to the traveller, ai^he descends •the Nile from . 
Nubia. ^ Qsiris, the Jupiter of Egyptian mythology, was said 
to be buried on the island of Phihe, and it was to the worship 
of this king god, and his queen Isis, that the temple was con- 
secrated. Beneath the temple we found many mysterious 
passages, which we essayed in vain to trace to a couelui^m. 
The sepulchral chamlipr is probably concealed beneath the bed 
of the river, and may yet be discovered by some truvt^ller pus- 
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seased of the investigating spirit and enthusiasm of a Belzoui 
or Caciglia. The temple of Ehilse was one of the most ven- 
erated places in Egypt. The most saj'red oath among the 
Thebans was “ By Osiris ^t Philne.” To the ancient Egyptian, 
Philae was what Mecca is to the Mussulman, and Jerusalem to 
the Christian. 

We returned to Assouan by way of the celebrated quarries 
at one. Immediately in front of the landing from llie 
island of Philae, are two obelisk-sfiaped pieces of granite, 
partly separated from the surrounding ro(^k, with a flight of 
steps betjveen thqpfj. They were'' i)robably intended tor 
obelisks. There is a short inscription in liicroglypiiica upon 
their faces, ^yhich may tixplain their uniioished condition. 
The road lay S^i/rongli tlie rnid^fc of the (juarries, wliich extend 
SiCarly the whole distance from thf PJiih;' to Assouan. Upon 
all sides we observed 'the mark of "the chisel and hammer. 
Parallel lines were traced on the face of some portions of the 
rocks, indicating that a huge colossus or obelisk had been 
excavated from the intervening space. Upon others we saw 
the commoucement of labours, in the pedestal of an unfinished 
statue. A wide, o]ien valley c»f sand lies between the ridge of 
rocks that border the river, and the granite hills that touch 
upon the desert. Among the rocky masses, to the east, we 
observed numerous excavations of prodigious depth and width, 
from which some colos.sal statue or obelisk had been extracted. 
What etnickvUie os remarkable, in all these excavations, was 
the neatness with winch the stony mass had been separated 
from its native bed. Ther(‘ was ^no fracture and splitting in 
the surrounding rock, ^is in modem ijuarries, where the ex- 
plosive force of guvpowder rends a;.d tea'rs the rock to pieces, 
blit all was as smootin^s if the monoliliie had gently slided 
from the bosom of the rock by its own voluntary motion. The 
whole of this immense rocky waste bears marks of tlie former 
presence of man. In one part we were shown'au obelisk, a 
considerable portion of which was excavated from the rock. 
It lay upon an inclined plane of rock. It was so placed in 
order facilitate its removal. It was probably designed, 
when detached, to be slidden down this rocky plane on to 
rowel's, by which it might be' transported to the river, and be 
there deposited upon the raft, which was to convey it to its 
place of destination. The length and wid th could be distinctly 
traced out, the former being about sixty-eight feet, and tlie 
latter about seven feet. The upper surface was nicely smoothed, 
i^ady to receive the hieroglyphics. The obelisks, we 
know, were started fromtheir bed by wcdgt*a inserted in their 
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four sides, and if fhey were all laid on incline planes, like this 
one, it is easy to conceive how they were transported from 
place to place, Chiselled masses for columns, obelisks, and 
statues, and large blocks, the uses of which we could not 
divine, lay scattered *at random over these rocky fields, af^ if 
they had been siiddenly abandoned by workmen, who were 
interrupted in their labours. The variety of granite in these 
quarries is no less astonishing than their great extent. J[ 
counted six different ; there was the red Sj^ne jft'anite 
the fine-gi’ained gi’anite, thogAy granite, the black and white 
granite, and flie Oriental basalt. The red granite, which re- 
markable for its hardnesS and the brilliant polish it*adniits of, 
lays in the rocky bluffs and ridges that surround the cataracts. 
The obelisks are Slniost all of this ‘granite ; some of the slabs 
in the iutenorof the pyramids iqje also of the rejfSj'ene granite. 
The rocks contain Rumei^f'us sculptures and hieroglyphicfl 
inscriptioDh. IJelzoni found a oWumif inl*these quarries with 
a Latin inscnplion, which is I'ery curioug, as it shows 
they were i^^orked in the time of Septimus Seiynis. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription: — ‘‘To Jupiter Hainmon, Cennbis, 
Queen Juiigo, under whose guardianshij) this mountain is, since 
first under the empire of the Roman people, in the most happy 
age of the iu\'incible liupera tores, Severus, and Aitoninus, 
most Pious, Augusti, and of Geta, and Julia fiomna Augusta, 
tlie mother, new cpiarries were found near Philm, and many 
and large rc'ctangular columns and pillars ' taken from them 
under Subatianus.” • 

On approaching Assouan, we passed through that immense 
cemotery, where, aci’ordnig to th(^ popular tradition, the 
sixty thousand ])rojjhets, who nourished in former ages, are^ 
Imricd. The thousands of tombs, whiclv are scattered over 
the desert, indicate the presence these regions,' in tiifies 
long past, of a very large population. W e entered Assouan 
through the palm grove to the south the town. I recol- 
lected that it was in this grove that poor Bruce laid himself 
dowm to rest, aftijr this terrible journey across the Nubian 
desert, lie had just strength em^ugh left to crawl in from the 
desert, and prostrate liiinfclf beneath the grateful shade of 
this cool grove. For near a month he hadjieen travelling 
across the trackless wastes of trie desert, struggling with the* 
sinioov^s,* which had overwhelmed several of his companions 
beneath pillars of sand, and frequently contending with the 
Bedouins for a drop of water at the foetid pools, which the 
rain had left on its passage over the desert. In the midst of 
all these sufferings, his heroic devotion to science still tftftini- 
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fested itself. At night, when his wearied ^ frame demanded 
•epose, he might he seen rising from his couch of sand to study 
the blue heavens above him, and by day, when struggling for 
life with the Tshmaelites of the wilderness, his cares were 
divided between the defence of his life oAd the preservation of 
Ins Bcientifie instrnmenta. Tie passed several years in Abys- 
sinia, during which time he mingle 1 wiih the natives in "all 
tiieir pursuits. lie was n favourite courtier at the mud palace 
Dost Moliamnied, a gallant soldier in the amii(‘8 of that 
prince, a chosen jirotege of Quppii Ei'tlier, and, with the mul- 
titude, he was em])halically a man of the pe(jpJ«e.” 

Few travellers have enjoyed such opportunities of studying 
the character and ciftloms of a people, and but few have ho 
assiduously iiroiitcd by fligm as this distinguished traveller. 
And yet, the^jrward of all his toils and sufferings in the cau8<» 
science, wafr-an unmerited Vbhxjuy, ■\)rhich hunted him to 
death, and embittei|^d bis las^f monlents by assaults ujion his 
character! Subsequent travellers have confirmed all the 
wonderful accounts, which excited so much animadversion in 
Bruce's book oT travels, even to thti almost incredible tale of 
the Abj^ssinian practice of cutting raw steaks from a living 
cow. As to <he famous harper in the tombs of the kings at 
’rhebes. lI can ansvs'or to his existence, having seen him my- 
self in one of tiki tombs in the Bthdn i l Moloul . 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Departure frwn Assouan.— -Quarries of Silsili.— New companions.- 

Tomploof Kdfou.— Scawnty of provisions. — A storm. — Esucli.- 

Temple of Jilremont. — Return to Thebes. • • 

• « 

Jan, 21 — This morniiij?, after tlmn* da\^s’ at tlio cata- 

racts, the rois is busij^ in nropai^ug the kandjia for the desce^it 
of the river. AVe crosAT)Yer Klephantina, and purchase 
some of the faney basket.s made by our friends, the little 
Nubian beauties. Y’e take our last ramblo over this island 
paradise, s^enl another vi(*w of the -cataract^ and return to 
Assouan. A Nubian has brought dowji to the shore, among 
other rarities, a (pair of huge crocodiles, one of them over 
twenty- five fi?et. in length. IT(‘ consents to “ snvooji*’ tluan to 
us fora bag of shot and a canisti'r of llo^vdert A few Roman 
coins, some do/en ostri(*h eggs, and n colU‘ction of Nubian 
shields, spears, javedins, daggers, and co.stiimes, coinphde our 
motley cargo. We make our final adi(*us to^tlu^ governor, 
smoke a jiijje and take a Darting cuj) of cotTW* with him, and, 
as he deserves it, invsiuit h^m with an ;u‘ceptable proof of our 
esteem. At noon the head of the kifl^djia is tiini(‘d down the 
stream, and we out on our return to (’airo. The masW 
are struck, so as to }ir(‘seut as little^^ibstacle as possible to»the 
Mdiid. We must now dejiend upoif our oars and the current 
to (^arry us along. The wind being^low, we glide rajiidly 
along, the bbatiuen cheering tlieniselves at the oars with a 
wild chorus, b(*ginniiig with the words Jff hiff .srfWJ, while 
another jiarty, animated at the idea of being homeward bound, 
are dancing on tin' bf>w of the Wiat lo the music of an Arab 
tambounne and drum, lly night w(» havi* reached the® ruins of 
Ombos. A magnificent t(‘inph* liere buried »p to the capitals 
of the^yalunins by the sands of the desert. It stands upon the 
brow of a high blufl*, from which nothing is to be seen but the 
boundless expanse of the Arabian desert, and the pillars and 
propyla of the temple jirojecting above the ocean of sand 
which surnrtfhds thepi. The Ctobites were celebrated foj the 
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wurehip of the crococlile, and were coiifttantl at war with the 
Tentyritos loachinpr the worahip of this and other bestial 
deities. Tliis is one of the grraudest temidos in Egypt, and, 
as far as we could see, was coven'd witlif a most lavish pro- 
fusion of scnlj)hire. and painting. Tlie bruins of the ancient 
city of Oinhos are said to coA^ei a space of ground more than 
four miles in circiiinferenco. Iliad lA) ojiporfnnity of testing 
liiO tnifl) of this remark; but as far as I could see, the desert 
ssj- ‘wed with ruined structures. 

J<ui. i!2.~~rhe boatmen have fpjied** the oars all night, and, 
in despile of a strong head-wind, liave this morring brought 
ns to tli(‘ i|uarries oJ‘ lladjar Silsili ( tlu' rock of the chain). 
AVi' I'ntered ihi' quarries on th<^ eastt'rn side of tlie river, 
tiiruugli an i:ne,eMse avimiif, wliich liaa lieen'^excavated to the 
deej)th of iitviiyi linndn'd feet, in the solid rock. The width 
of this aveniH‘ is upw ards of twiaity fe**t. Its rocky walls 
art* perfectly smontli. H risir-j witli a gentle ascent from the 
ri•^'er to the iult‘rior of the tiuarries. lI{‘ro again we found 
jnissagos cut y.ito the heart of the rock, vvhitdi sink to the 
dt*j)tli of near a huudrt*d ft^et btdoAv tin* snrtace of the moun- 
tain, andai’e in stuiie places three handr(*d teet broad. Enor- 
mous blocks of stone are scatt(*red about in all directions, and, 
ill the sidP, of the rock, w(* could sec long and dtM‘p hollows, 
from wliich sorfa* gigantic architriuo or momdilhic column 
had been exca\'at(*d. In other parts, stairs are cut in the 
rock to assist tiu* workman in his labours, or to facilitate the 
roino\'al ol' the huge masses. The ipiarrios of iladjar Slisili, 
are of red sandstone. 'Fhe temples of Thebes Avore all built 
of mntcrial drawn from these quai^He.s, while the obelisks and 
^colossi AVTi'C dniAvii Iron i,lhe granite ipiarries at Syene. 
idea may be formetl of the labours of llui' ainuent Egyi»tians 
frofu these eudless excu^.ptions — the large blocks that are 
lieaped iiji in piles, mere s])liiiters from the architraves AvUich 
are now* resting over Vie portals at Kariiac and Luxor — and 
I lie prodigious extent and dejith of these (luarries^ (Vmqiared 
AA'itli th(‘S(q tliequarri(*s of Peutiliciis and Carrara, from which 
(^reece v\!is covered with temples, and Italy with statues, 
sink iniv insigmlicanee. 

On the west bai'k of the river there is a small temple hewn 
in the rock, the "facade of width is ornannmted with statues. 
Was iliis tenqde intended to he excavated, and transported 
entire to the [dain of Memphis or Thebes ‘f Its extent and 
size M^oiild almost ]jre<‘lude such a supposition, but yet the 
state of^*fTOgress in which it is left, and its isolated position. 
rend/»^w ««K;h a presumption by no meanskunreasomble. Here, 
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as ill tlio quaiTU'S on the oast side, are numerous inscriptions 
and sculptures. In some places the workmen seem to have 
amused tliemselvos in their leisure moments, in carving 
the rock into the iiost grotesipie shapes, as no conceivable 
utility can be assigned to many Of the eccentric forms of the 
detached blocks that rjre suspended to or detached from the 
general mass of rock. Wo puzzled ourselves in vain, in 
guessing at ih(i purpose (if a acpiare mass of stone, weighing 
sov(5ral tons, resting upon a slender column, wjjich ^emeci to 
totter boneafli its suporiiicufhb(mt weight. Wheel tracks may 
be i^learly ^racc'd along the avenue which lead to the river, 
and near the water the rock is pierccd^wnth holes, to which 
the machines \v/*rc attached, whmh w'ere used in the removal 
of the blo(;ks oi stone. Wo were so much intere.-^ted in the 
expioratioii of these labvrintigno excavatioiijiif tliat we did not 
hoar tlio cries of (Tiir Ivwfmcn, admonishing us of the dejlbr- 
lure of the kandjia. 'Ibe ivis,Vho was anxious lost tin voy- 
age might be protracted to an unusual length by the falling 
rii'er, avwled Ininseirof the cairn, and kept iJre kandjia on her 
course. We \v(my; not a little alarmed, on reaching the river, 
to find that the kandjia had dojiarted, and that we w'ere left 
alone in this j jcky wilderness. By dint ofiiallooing, and the 
liriiig of the guns, wo at last attracted the ntbiution of tho 
sailors, who had been loft behind witl^ tho small boat to fetch 
us abuad tho kandjia. Wo did not porccive them at first, 
as they won* snugly oRi*oiiced behind a rock on the opposite 
shore, engaged in lishing. Wo overtook th« kandjia late in 
the night, wdion wo court-niartialhid tho rois, and threatened 
him wifli a basHiiadoiijg»if ho pk^j^cd us such a trick again. 
Our reis w'as an^\vmciiinn, buf I'uHy a=( reckless and intrac- 
table as an Arab. Wo soon found, afttr loining r’airo,^that 
tho only niolliod to exact <»bedionJ*l* to ourw'islios, w’as iTy tlu* 
exorcise of tho inc»st (h*s]>()ti(* d(*cision and authority. Any one 
can concoi*'o how indispensable it to tho travollor on the 
Xile that his boat should always bo at his (^')mir.and. 

J(wnary — Wo arrivc'd tv) day at Edfou. H(.m*o we have 
ovortakou n boat luv’riiig the; Panish flag, Jind having for pas- 
sengers a rortiiguoso, a Bavarian, and an Austria v. As all 
Tranks must carry a Fragk flag, Ihose gentlemen have 
hoisted the white cross banner of j.Vumark,1i»a\higol)tained-it 
()f T: Danish professor wdio had just returned from Ujiper 
Tgypt, as they 'were embarking on the same voyage. Tiio 
Bavarian is a veteran officer, w ho Ima served under Napoleon 
at Waterloo and Moscow. The Portuguese is a millionaire, 
who is dissipating t^ie ennui of riches in foreign traA^ek The 

K It* 
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(ierman is a siiuleiii who has just left the University of Got- 
tingen, and is, of course, brimful of classical enthusiasm and 
learning. We find them >'ery agreeable companions, and, as 
travellers are not long in forming friendships, we have already 
pledged ourselves to keep company, durixtjb our voyage down 
ihf‘ Nile, and talk of a journey together through Palestine. 
Followed by our usual escoii^ a train of ragged urchins and 
warling cure, we cross through the village to the temple of 
Udfou/^If apv thing is calculated to ii^crease one's admiration 
of the grandeur and colossal propor tions of the temnles of Eg>^it, 
it is the contrast which the miserable Arab villifges of mud 
huts present to the magnificent stnictiftijs among which they 
are built. Here, at Kdfou, the roof of the temple is covered 
with an Arab Ji^imlet ; and Around the base of the stupendous 
prop 3 dou, arer^^Jjlecfed the pigipy dwellings of straw and clay, 
in* which the present inhabitants of, Egypt dwell — as if to 
^^hew% by immediate comparis(»i, the immense distance in civi- 
lisation and the arts between the ancient and modem Egyp- 
tians. ^ 

We did not come in full view of the temple, until we 
emerged from l^he narrow avenues of the village, through 
which we were picking our way. Hero the stupendous pro- 
l>ylou de^'Mopod itself in all its’ grandeur. This great work, 
wdiich is one of flie in(‘wst imp(»Ring remains of Egyptian amhi- 
t(’cture, rises ujnvarcls/to the height of a hundred feet, and is 
more than two hundred feet in length, inclusive of its two 
sides. It consists of tw'O jiyramidal propyla, united by a 
door-M^iy in the erntrt', and is in every part covered with co- 
lossal representations of the gods » of Egypt. The facade of 
^he ])ropylon is diN ided iiiito comparfmeiils, which are filled 
wdth figures, the ])riivnpal of wliich n»preselit the worship of 
the goddess Isis. Upon o,je side is a figure somewhat like 
that nt PhiUe, brandishing an axe oi^er the heads of a great 
number of victims, wham he grasps firmly by the, hair. This 
is supposed to represent some heathen deity, to whom human 
sacrifices were made, but it is just as likely to be an allegori- 
cal repres(‘ntation of a v ictorious mouarfdi as any thing else. 
It is sculptured witli much boldness and effect, and has a most 
startling appearance when first seen. Some idea may be had 
of its si^:e from Hiq height, whffch, including its cap,* is more 
than forty -six feet. The door-way is seventy-five feet^higli, 
and forty wide, 'i'l trough the door- way we entered into a 
spacious droinos, or cpiadrangular court, connecting the pro- 
pylon with the body of the temple. This court was sur- 
imm^d by parallel rows of columns, tfarty-two in number, 
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with capitals ofrthc richest Egyptian orders, n]\ of which re- 
main ill the moat ja^rfect preservation. Beyond tliis court we 
passed into the pronaos or portico of the temple, conhaiuing 
eighteen columns, with capitals of palm, duuin, and lotus 
leaves, most of wliivh are buried in the earth, up to the capi- 
tals. The M'^alls and columns of this portico are co^^ered witii 
hieroglyphics and sculptures. In one part is seen a. long pro- 
cession of deA'otees, offering homage to a god, who is desig- 
nated with symbolic figun^s of his rank and attributtn^. Ano- 
ther part of the wall is covared with boats, bea'ling the gods 
in a voyage through the expanse of heaven. The beams, 
rafters, shafts, and cajifl-als of thecolumi^ and wa][ls are e\ery 
where covened with repn^sentations of the immortals, or the 
tigures of the satired birds. The %nHnber and elaborate linisli 
of these decorations exceed any thing weh||(tl^ver yet seen 
in Egypt. Dominif? Sanj]>s(m might here have fully gratified 
his love of the “ Trodigions !” • • 

AVo attemi)t(»d to make our w^ay into the colls of the 
tomiile, b^t after several efforts, we were ol^ged to abandon 
it, ill con8e(i|uence of ilie rnbbisli withwhiclilt is encumbered, 
and the suffocating (doseness of the atmosi^re. We saw 
enough, however, to convince us that it v\'as in no degree 
inferior m beauty to the rest of the tcmjiles. It^s so tilled 
with drifted sand as to nmder any satisfacTory examination 
imjiossible. The interior remains in •an almost ])erfect con- 
dition, The same may be said of the rest of the temple, 
which, if cleared of the sand in wliich it ii^ huried, would 
present itself in all its original inagniticence. The whole 
edifice is surrounded witlv' wall, covered with mythological 
sculptures. 

It is singular, Vhile so many of thp ancient temples Tif 
Egypt have remained almost cn^jsv/ to this day, that there 
exist no vestige of the dwellings and towns. We are left to 
conjecture, ^either that they rcMui^ile the misemblo mud 
tenements of the modem Egyptians, and that all the w^ealth 
of the country was expended on the leinples, or that they were 
rased to the ground by sonu' of the ruthless invadtTS of the 
country. But yet, in coiitemplfitiug such ainagiiiticejut edifice 
as the temple at Edlbu, we <!aniiot supjiose that the people' 
wlui reared such a monumenf, must Ian e displayed in their 
citiep »nd private dwellings someiJiiiig o(“ the same luxury 
that is evinced in this struchiri*. If the plan of tlu' towns of 
Egypt corresjiouded Avith the extent and grandeur of the 
temjiles built among them, Ihe vaih*y of the Nile must have 
presented the most magnificent spectacle of temidos, pi^laces. 
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and cities, that it is possible to conceive — sacli a one as no 
modern or ancient nation ever exhibited. The drifting sands 
of the desert have effectually shit'ldod the temple of Edfou 
against destruction. It is entombed in the sand, and is so 
•well preserved, tliat it might be disinterred almost as perfect 
as ^vhen it was first coimecrated to ^Jie worship of Isis and 
Osiris. 

Jatt. 21. — Tliis morriiu" we left Kdfou with a head wind, 
that hh'^v with such violence, that our boatmen weni obliged 
to abandon theii' oars and betak'^ Ihcmseh'es to fhe shore, fo 
f.ow the boat along. They made slow progress, and the 
atrnos])liere, was cloi^led with such a tidck mist of sand, that 
Avo finally stopped, and laid to until the Avind ahat^^d. After 
noon, the wiml had fallen, and the b\)at made near five miles 
an hour, a\ assistance ofjhe oars and tide. It was dark 

AV'heu the niinan't of Esueli came pi Hij*nt. I’he iviw, AVith 
two of the cri‘w, laid gohe oinhefore ns to Ksnoh in the small 
boat, in order to obtain jiroAisions, and tlins remove any cause 
of di'lay. Si range to ray, in (he midst of fields grain, 
where a triiilijjiarvest rew^ards (he husbaudmun for the slight 
care he host oaW up<ni the soil, we frequently found it iiiipoHsihle 
to obtain, bread, the poor I’alluhs having barely sufficient 
grain for llunr own uses. Since lea.ving A.'isouan, we have 
nof lieon abh* to buy bread at any jince. W’e have been 
obliged to share our" sea -biscuit. s and jiotaloes Avith the 
jinnishod cre^\% anil are now enliivly deshtiite of provisions. 
Scanty as is t lair hire, our Arab boatmen toil night and day at 

I JJi:. J ‘Tj IV LI li iri) IIMLVjL llJPtA I I* 11XAV.L IL ll\ \ I iCllllV \ X t JLli 

usual Aviili tra\'eii(Trt in order to render their narrations the 
io {K'IuI the, Arabs of IheXihiin the worst eolours, 
as a trustless and vilbn(»us w.-t. i‘\.r my jia'rt, I can say, that 

except !iu occasional lit (>f*;la/,ine;>s, Ave had nothing to com- 
ph'.iii of our cri'w. They were ready at all times to obey my 
ordi'vs, and manifested u rudi'. politeness and atfvutioii to our 
Avauis, that Ave had frequent occawuui to acknowledge. They 
Acei-e, w'itliout f*xceptioii, good-natnredand obliging, harassed, 
as they weiv, by almost incessant toil and fatigue. 

AsfLc^hoat Avas ( rosfiing the bend of tlie river, a mile above 
Esueli, she etnicl' upon a sniid-har. It was then about nine 
u’clock, and piteby dark. Onr'didiciilties were iiici\ ased by 
tb^, Absence oT the nds, and several ol' tlie crew. Nvdrwith- 
ft&ding the icy coldness of the water, and the chilly air of 
ijjtfL night, a part of the boatmen imniodiatoly stripped, and 
plunged into the Avatcr, while fee n*st of the crew assisted 
ihcn^ifto extricate the boat, by shoving^ with poles. Their 
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ntji tod ofFortfl wf?ro of no avail, llio boat remained imbedded 
in the «and, into wliieli she had been nrg(‘d ])y tlu* full force of 
the cnrnmt, and the impetus of tlie oars. Wo lirod mt guns, 
and displayed lights in vain, to advise the reis at Esnoh of our 
situation. After roiKairiing more than an hour in the water, 
the boatmen gave up H *? attempt as hopeless. The boat lay 
abreast the curnmt, and of course had to bear its whole 
weight. I'ho M^ator fbainod and remred against the sides, of 
the kandjia, whilst the^^viud, Avliich had risen t(^a gtffe, blow 
with such strength that the*cabm windows wore staved in,' 
and the codlr-houst' ab/^ft the main-mast carried away at a 
blast. Our situation became every mofnent mowe and more 
perilous, as wo had every roason^to tear that tlie rotten tim- 
bers of the kanojia would give way befim* tlu* violence of the. 
wind and current. At inidnigit, after a shor^'t*|)ose, anotlier 
o/lbrf was made to* starbflie kaiidjia. We manned the ‘J k^ps 
with our ser\ants, and all the t*.vw entered the; water. They 
applied tlieir shtJi'lders t('r the sides, and (‘iideavoured lilt 
the boat fiij'n lu‘r sandy bed, but tlu‘ wind fi^i^trated all tlieir 
ellerts; and tl'ere we wen' cnmpellod to remap. Exhausted 
as they wore- of the men volunt{‘(Ji‘ed to s-wiu) to Esiieb, 
and cal) tin* reis lo our assistance. About tbroi'^o’clock in 
the rnoraiijg, w(* saw a l)(»at approaching from the shore, 
(‘oiitainiiig the n»is, and so\erai Aral ol‘ the country, with 
}>o]es and rojies. On tlu'ir ni*rival, the elTbrts v/en* reiiew'od, 
ro[)es were bound around the sbouhlcus of the Arabs, who, 
swimming down the stream, endeavoured to c^iange our posi- 
tion, so as to 1 ‘scaj‘e as iiiUcli as ])ossible the fury of the wind. 
Ey these and siniibir mefns a slig,tt change of position was 
I'liected. At last ,^ibuut an hour betla’o suiiris,^iui iinplac'fufciV' 
enemy, the wind, relaxed its fury, and Mio kandjia, with one 
dt'sperate etfort, was rt'leased. At tirst she started with an 
almost impercejitihle niidion, until the bow glided into deeper 
water, wh«n, with a sudden boun^, sire plunged into the 
stream tor a time, submerging the whole deck beiu'ath the wa- 
ter. Quiedv as tir (Might she rose upon the surface, tossed the 
foam from her side.i, and bnoyiyitly bounded on lu-r (loiirse. 

On arriving at Esiieh, w(' found our consort, t>e Dane, 
moored bpiii'ath the bsmk. also bad been aground, aud^ 
had only avri\'ed an hour befoi*e. Eatigued by the troubles (5f 
the iju^it, wo determined to ivmaiu at I'^sneh nntil the mor- 
roM^ W(* gai'O a badesheesh to each of tlu' crew, and dis- 
missed them It) enjoy a holiday. Esnt'li eontains a temple, 
the portico of which Denoft pronounces the most finished spe- 
cimen of Egyptian ^'chitecture. It is buried in they^^^arth 
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nearly to the capilals of the columns, hut is** in an excellent 
state of preservation. The walls and columns are covered 
with the usual ])rofusion of fiprnres and hieroglyphics. Tlie 
ceiling is adonu3d with the signs of the zodiac. The roof of 
the temple is now on a lewl with the fowndations of tlie vil- 
lage. Directly in a line Avith the of the temple, on the 
edge of the river, are the remains of an ancient (piay. An 
avenue of S])hynxe8 ])robiihly conducted from this (]uay to the 
teiiiple.’v Indeed, every tem])le was T)r(‘cedod by a row of 
* these singular combinations of the huiaau and animal form, if 
.Strabo’s de8cri])tion of an Egyptian temple be t^orrect. He 
says, “ The^ arraTigci\\ont of the jmrts Sjf an Egyptian temple 
is as follows In a liiioAvith the (‘ntrance into the sacred 
, enclosure is n paved road or aA’eime, about. U. hundred feet in 
breadth, or s/nUe tiint* leas, aiyl in lengtli from three to four 
hff.ndred feet, or even more. 'J’liLs is called the dromoi,; 
through the whole longti'. of llie dromos, and on each side of 
it, Sphynxes are placed at the distance of thirty feet from one 
another, or o^'en more, forming a doubh' row, on(» on each 
side. After the .Sjihynxes, 5^011 conn* to the propyla^nni 
(which consif(^s (»f two obtuse pyramids, enclosing between 
them the princijiai gate to form a grand entrance.) And as 
you iidvailc(% yi>u couu^ to another, and to a third after that; 
for no (b'finitt* nhmber. either of propyb'e or Spli3'nxos, is re- 
quired in the plan, but they vary in diffenmt temph's as to 
their number, as avcH as to the length and breadth of the 
dromos. After, the jmipvbeum, wq c.orne to the tiniiple itself, 
which has ahvays a large and bandsiime pronaos, or portico, 
and a sekos, or cella (a place in ;^v1ncli heathen images are 
psunlly kept) ' '‘'f only iv.bderab^ dimensions, Avith no image 
in it, or at least not*one^f human shape, but sonu3 represen- 
tatibn^of a bnite oiiinial.^J On each side of the ])ronaos are 
Avings of eijnal height, but. their AvidtUat the ba.«te is somewhat 
more than the breadth the temple measured alyng its base- 
ment line. This width of the Avings, hoAvever, gradually di- 
minishes from the bottom to the top. Tlie Avails have sculp- 
tured forms on them of a large size, like T^Trhedian figures, 
and the^vi'ry anc;i('i)i (Jreek Avorks of the same class.” The 
Iwldest imagination can liardiv fitnn an adcMjuate conception 
of the grandetn-* ot an Egypt ilni tenqile in its jK‘rfect state. 
The vast spacer it occupied, its towering ])ropyla, long 
line8.^of Hpm'nxes, the ob(‘lisks and colossal statues^ Avln'ch ^ 
«tc^^id'liko giant sentinels at the entrance, formed a combina- 
tion of arcliitectiinil grandeur of tlie most imposing charaett*r. 
population of Esneh has been augnented of late, nearly 
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one-tliird, by thc^banishmeut here of the Ghazeph fi*om Cairo. 
These are the famous dancing gfirls of Cairo, ^vlu)sft danet^s iu 
the streets of Cairo fonn(*rly constituted an essential ])art of 
the amusements ofiithe people on gala days. The pasha, in tlie 
prosecution of his 'i'%gi)rous efibrts. to reform the habits and 
morals of his subjects, t is prohibited their performances, and 
exiled them to Esncli, mitil they can return to a better mode 
of life. They are assigned to a particular nuaHer of the town, 
and are placed under tlie most rigid sumillnncc. #* 

Jan. 25. — By daylight our #ld enemy, the wind, assailed us * 
with such furj', that nonrogn'ss could be made eilh(*r with the 
oars or the tow-lines, m we were obliged to run uyder a, high 
bank, and wait till the angry ri\ er-g(>a should be pacified. 
As we were directing our course 4o the slmre, we descried in 
Ihe distance a large boat runnii^ up the streaitf, jvitli all sails 
set. As she approa«tied. exchanged salutations, and fouisd 
, her to belong to Lord AIvanlcy,«whoawas on liis way to tap- 
per Egypt. In a few moments more, another boat appeared 
in sight, I’hrough fhe telescope I distiiicflv made out the 
stars and sTripes lloating at the mast-head. This was the first 
American boat 1 had yet seen on fhe Nile, I shall never for- 
get fhe thrill of joy with which I hailed this sight of the flag 
of my country on the distant waters of the Nile. There is a 
feeling of nationality among Americans abnftid that I think 
belongs to no other people. The EnglijUi slum (*ach otlicr, and 
the French are much more cordial to str.uigers than to their 
countrymen ; but the Americans, I have obserg-'d, abroad, al- 
ways seek out and associate with Americans. 

I never met an Ainerit^a^ abroad Avho did not in some de- 
gree, consider himself a representafy e of 
who did not feel ilfat the national charact^jr was inijilicatedui 
his conduct. I am proud to say, t^it in "W'hatever countfy I 
have followed in the track of Ainenean travellers, I always 
met a wanntjr reception from the goo^mpressiou they had left 
behind them.* This arises, in part, from the general intelli- 
gence of Americans, but in a greater degree from that cordia- 
lity and frankness of manner, which is produced by their De- 
mocratic education, and which Ibads them to sympathj/.e with 
and move among all classes of iieople. An Englishman siieaks 
to a peasant as an inferior, all American asf an equal. Wq 
have no«rank but what nature give us. AVe are sovereigns at 
‘ home and the ef|nal of sovereigns abroad. From this want of 
artificial distinctions the American finds the door of tin? palace 
and the cottage alike opcui to him, and he has but to act like 
an American to be wqjl received in both. o 
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As soon as our flap \va^^ sfon, the Amoricafi boat sfruck hor 
sails, and ran abaipsidc of us. I found ()n board a lady and 
gentleman of New 'i'ork. Th« wind was blowing too strong 
to allow me to detain our friends ; theref(ft*e, after a brief in- 
terduuige of information, ' we parted, abd in a few moments 
they wer(* out of sight. |! 

AVe were but a few miles abov(‘ the village of Kremont. As 
the M ind would probably prevent our boat from moving for 
^ some flours, we set (mt on foot acjy>ss tbe country to‘Ere- 
mont. The ])laiii, near Ihe riVer, was barren and unenlti- 
vated; but as we ajjproaehed Kreniont, we enibred immense 
fields of beans, wliivii seentt*d tla* aiV Mdth a most delicious 
perfume, ri inlation^ of wheat, fields of co^lkm just burstiiig 
the pod, iJi‘tt^gnn es of dab* ]ialius, surrounded the village, 
and almost ^V)bseu red it fVoiin \ iew. Here were some of the 
tnicst palms in Kgyj»t,^ tall and sfndghf’ enough to eonipcde 
with the s|)'*ar, whicb llu* f’rince* ot‘ Darkness 

Wiilkod with to Rupport uneasy 6tc‘])3 
the burning marie.” 

They formed a (‘(ud and sluidy grove, beneath which the 
shepherd ^and his fiock v/ere rojiosing from tlu' noon-day heat, 
Furious as Ava^ the wind on the river, it was hardly ]jer- 
cej)tiljlo Ji mile fr.en ,t]ie banks of the* Nile. The palm, lik(* 
every otlnu' thnig is of any utility in Egypt, is taxed. 
The revenue from the ta?c on palm trees fre«)\iently biings 
into the OoffM's of the ])afjha a hundred thousand pounds 
sh'rling a year, 'j’liis lax prexents tlie cullivation of the 
tree, and in soiiu* plaeo^; the cmvntry has become so desolate 
♦'‘'"'Sii ih^'-'vii.'eiYm’lion of the palm grf)ves^by the that 

tin; pasha has h('en"obliged to make government plantations 
(►f the palm in tJ])[u’r l^l/npt. This tree is of almost iudis- 
licnsahle utility in Eu»ypt; its Iruit constitutes the greattu* 
part- of the food of tlif Fcdlahs. Almost all tlnur articles of 
household furniture are made from its branches. The leaves 
are formed into brooms, mats, baskets, &(\, and tbe cordage of 
tlio boats is made from its fihyes, twisted and bound together. 

Next to the pdiii, the Tiiost valuable product of Egypt -is 
c<dton. The cullivation of tips important plant has been but 
'lately introduced into Egypt. That wliich is cultivated is 
from the Ihnzil seed, and is of a very sujierior quality.# It has 
beim mist'd in great abundance, and promises to become a 
siaijle <jf much value to tlie country. Tbe first attempt of its 
ciiMvittion was made in 1H22, when the crop yielded about 
'' 25/^)0 bags, of two Imndred weight N:?ach. Since that time 
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thp quantity prc^uced increased with even^ successive year. 
In 1823, the export supplied the demands of the countries on 
the Mediterranean, and left surplus of near fifty thousand 
bags for the English marketr In 1834, twenty-five million 
pounds of cotton wgre raised in Egypt; and iii 1835, more 
than 100,000 bales, of average weight each of three hun- 
dred weight and three ipiarters, were exjKU'ted from Alexan- 
dria. The price paid for this ((uantity by the merchants is 
staled to have exceeded it‘700,000. The cotton woolnf Egypt 
is said to be equal to *thc lff*st American. At this rale, tlio 
pasha will 4)ecome a formidable competitor with the United 
States in the produciiotl of cotton. Thf^climale gf Egy))t is 
much mon‘ favo\irahlc to the growth of cotton than that of 
our southern stales, as it is drier,* and flu? cron is not exposed 
to heavy frosts and rains. Lal^jmr is also jclioape|- in Egypt. — 
The ambition of tlfi' military glory and conquest 

renders him iuatteiiti\'o to his Iau* iifferests. Tluj conscription 
drains the (‘ountr}^ of so many of its active labourers, that vast 
tracts lii' luieulliv ated and barren in Upper lk»-ypt, for want of 
hands to tul tlunn. If he should ever turn ms ambition from 
war to developing the riches of the soil, Egypt would become 
the most ubuiulaiit producer of cotton in the world. 

It may be doubted, however, whether any eounlry, in the 
same period of time, could exhibit sucluui astonishing increase 
ii) the jiroduction of cotton as the United Slates has since 1790. 
Previous to that year, not a* pound of cotton was exported 
from tins country. In 1 792 only 138,328 pounds were export- 
ed. After tlie invcmiioii of Whitney, in 1793, the export be- 
gan to augment. In ]79t# l,60l,7jjl pounds were exported, 
and ill 1795, 5, 27()^10(i pounds. In Ub'38, the lii iniii’wlin 
United ^States amounted to the ])rodigiou8 quantity of 
595,052,297 pounds. Beat that if^you can, mon chcr pasha! 
It has long been a, vexed point among arclueologisfs, whether 
the cotton p^nt was anciently growi^in Egypt. The question 
has been settled of late by Rossellini’s discovery of several ves- 
sels, full of cotton seeds, in one of the tombs at Thebes. These 
seeds are deposited in the fjgyptian Museum at Florence. 

There is no doubt,” says an author, “ that the subststnee cot- 
ton was known in Egyjit lonc^ befoni the time of Herodotus ; 
that in India it was cultivated at least as early ; and it seenws 
not iiT'likely that the cn Itivation of it was introduced into Egypt, 
probably before the epoch of Alexander, and that it was culti- 
vated in Egypt in the age of Pliny.” 

As we proceeded along, we used our guns with some efffect 
upon the pigeons and*doves. Tliere is nothing more defemous 
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than the meat of the Egyptian* dove, served tip with my^f^ 
pi^uaiUe, and eaten with an apjietite sharpened by exercise "in 
the brisk air of the morning. Our daily routine of life upon 
the Nile was ordered somewhat in the following manner 
We rose with the sun, took a cup of coffee, and then, as tlie 
wind was generally light iff' the morfiing, wc went on shore 
'i^ith our guns, and walked ahead or the boat. We strolled 
over the country, picking up partridges, pigeons, and doves 
enouglu^o supply us for the morrow, until about eleven o’clock, 
when we haifoii the boat, and.returiied on board — here we 
found the breakfast prejwred. The interval botm en breakfast 
and the dii\per, which was tixed at an^'hour before sundown, 
was occupied in reacting up for tlie anticiuities we were ap- 
proaching; for we found tin t we could see nothing with grati- 
fieation, witljout the most diligent preparatory study. The 
long nights were passed in reading or writing, or in a game of 
chess with the rcia, who> like most of the Orientals, was very 
expert at this game. When in company with our Danish con- 
sort, the evenings were most agreeably passed in tlie soeioty 
of our friends aftovird of her. ^ A winter’s voyage upon the Nile 
is the 7 ie plus ultra of travelling. We had occasionally some 
quite cool days, but they were rare. Jlut one shower of rain, 
at Thebes/ and that of only a few miiniies’ duration fell during 
our whole voyage. The air was clear, sj^arkling, and in- 
vigorating. The averAge range of the thermometer at "I r. m., 
was from about 06'^ to 81^^ Fahrenheit. We saw no frost. 

It was markej-day at Eremont. The market was held among 
the columns of a broken temple, the walls of which were 
covered with representations of anppals and figures of the evil 
^nju ff-TTr.Typ hoy Lofty\fjalm trees Avore growing up among 
tne columns, the spreading jmlm-ieaved •capitals of whurh 
rivalled the graceful crowiuif fnliuij * that t(»i)ped the tall trunks 
of the palms that overshadowc-l fiuan. Butlittlo remains of tli(‘ 
temple other than these columns, wiiich probably belong- 
ed to the portico. A herd of sheep occiqiied the c&lla, and the 
border of the neighbouring tank of water, whicli seems to have 
been appropriated to some of the sacred uses of the temple, 
was cro'jydcd with camels anff horses of the B(!douin«, slaking 
their thirst after a weary trav(i from the Lybiau desert. The 
little market pretSented a busy aifii jwnniated scene. The Fallahs, 
from the neighbouring villages, had gatheivd here, to J)arter 
and trade their different products. Here wore strolling mei*- 
chants, n^asuring out the blue cotton stuffs which make the 
garmeortfll fff tlie Fellahs ; Bedouius trafficking dates for powder 
anA jiiot, and beans for their camels; butchers slaughtering 
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sheep in the mi<tet of the throng ; Fellali women vending eggs, 
dhiokens; and tame pigeons, the latter crammed up to the 
throat with com. I bought a jmir of these pigeons for three 
cents, the rift juicy fatness o# which would have gratified the 
most epicurean palate. The Skeil^el Belledy (chief of the vil- 
lage,) a venerable otd i rab, with a long beard, white turban, 
and silk tunic, presei'vAi order and heard appeals from dispu- 
tants, the most noisy of whom were the Bedouins, who in- 
sisted upon obtaining things at their own prices. 'JJtey were? 
very liberal in dealing bio we^ upon the recussanif Fellahs. The 
Bedouin holds the Fellah in the lowest contempt, for tilling 
the earth instead of being an independent vagabond like him- 
self. He will marry the daughter of a Feilah when he can gain 
any thing by it,i)ut will not allo^v the Fellah to marry a Be- 
douin. But little money was used at this market, the trade 
being chiefly carried on by barter. • • 


<T1 AFTER XX. 

I 

Return to Thebes, — A Renecade Christian.— Commerce and history 
of Thebes. — Tombs of tho^ngs. — Kenneh. — Ruins of Abydos. — 
(jan^ of Joseph. — Siout. — Canals and inundations of the Nile, — 
Arrival at Cairo. . 

• 

Jan , — We arrived this evening at I'hehes. no Tess 

thar Ax boats, bearing the r;f^/osl»flag, ^iiig along the shore, 
ill frooj of the temple* of Lu ftcre we lay in the midst of 
thia British scpiadron, imimdontly lloejing the stars and stripes 
in *ieir eyesT Could Sesostris have believed, that the citizens 
of two countries, whose existence was unknown in his time, 
would come at some future jieriod to visit the ruinfi of his 
mighty capital, and speculate hs to the era of its foundation, 
and even upon his own existence ! 

We remained several daj^i af, Thebes on oui^i’e turn from Up; 
jxjr Egypt. Indeed, the field ruins is so vast, that it re- 
quires at least three days to inspect it cursorily. A French- 
man, who has .taken up his resic^ce in one of the houses built 
by the French at Luxor, gave us much valuable information 
touching the ruins. has lived at Thebes several year^and 
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has apparently resolved to pass liis life there. ^He has adopk5 
the Mahommedan faith, wears the Turkish costume, and lives 
and eats like the people of the, country. He speaks Arabic 
fluently, and is regarded by the^Arabs as an excellent Mussul- 
man. He prays in the mostiue, and practises all the external 
rites of Mahoniinedanism. In this rerf’ote spot he is entirely 
i^^olated from civilised socifcty. The few travellers whom. 
curiosH)' brings t6 Thebes, are the only Franks he sees, and 
with the%e he^has no disposition to asspeiate. 

Upon revisiting Kaniac, wo wfere struck with the numerous 
sculptures of S(*sostris and his exploits^, with whiBh the walls 
are covered. Tliese ♦.sculptures give one a high idea of the 
roUitary pro>v('88 of ancient Egypt. The Egyptians seem to- 
have taken jirido in re?‘ordiiig the victories and military 
expeditions of Hesostris, His deeds are sculptured upon al- 
most all the temples. In one pla<;t* st/b liim dragging in 
his train long tiles of ca^Vivos^ whose colour and.costume in- 
dicate them to be inhabitants of countries remote from Egypt. 
In another we Ijfliold him seated on a throne, and receiving 
tribute from conquered nations. Evoiywhere he is represented 
as triumphant and the object of homage. Herodotus gives us 
some account of the military expeditions of Sesostris. Accord- 
ing to him*! this i^uonarch comjuered all Africa, the greater part 
of Asia, and e^ ori ex^iided his conqu(‘sts into Europe and 
Scythia : thedatter lie completely subdued. Lofty pillars of 
stone were erected in each country to commemorate its con- 
quest. A pillar has been lately discovered by an English tra- 
veller, on the road from Reyrout to Tripoli, which a French 
artist, M. Callier, has ideqtihed as rme of the columns erected 
irniiwnise num^'er of captives brought to 
Egypt by Sesostris, svere employed by him in works of pub- 
lic utility — in excavating the quarries and in digging canals, 
to spread the fertilising waters of the Nile over the whole 
countr}^ Tlie plunder and riches he obtained in bis wars '^ere 
spent at home in raising the temples of Kamac, and erecting 
those o^her gigantic piles, which still excite the admiration of 
the traveller upon the plain of^^Tliebes, 

Unde? Sesostris, Thebes reached the acme of its glory. It 
became the religious and political capital of Egypt. It was 
the central poinl between the R9d Sea, the Mediterranean, 
and Africa. It was in this royal city, the centn? of ther com- 
merce of the eastern world, that every species of riches, ac- 
cDrdi 2 g,;to Homer, was accumulated. The different avenues 
of which branched off from it, put it in commanication 
willifeviery part of the East, A route direct from Thebes to 
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tite northwest, led to the heart of the Lybiau desert, to the 
Oasis, where stood the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and towards 
the grand S\1*te by Angola, Wlience another route conducted 
in a southwest dii:^tioii to the country of the Garamantes. 
There, the caravarJiTrof^ Thebes met those of the Nasamoiini 
and the Lotophagi. Aiiother route ran straight from east to 
west, beginning at Thebes, and continuing on till it reached 
the pillars of Hercules, and touched the ocean. Tjpro other 
routes conduct(»d from* Thelies into the heart df Africa, one 
running alcsng the banks of the Nile, and the other across the 
desert of Nubia. Besides these great joads, whkh started 
direct from Thebes, there were (dhers %vhich communicated 
with neighbouriiig towns, and seived as channels to conduct 
the commerije which crowded them into the great entrepot of 
Thebes. From Edfou there w?re several routes to the Arabian 
gulf, and from Copies, *iTear t);^ siftt of the present Kous, a 
road led across the desert to Cosseir on the Ked Sea, whicli 
became a port of great trade afto the introduction of vessels in 
tlie tted by the Pharaohs. From Meiiijfnis there was a 
route to Phoenicia, whence others struck t>tf to Armenia and the 
Caucasus, to Babylon by Palmyra, and Thapsacus on the Fm- 
phrates. From these Persian cities an overland communica- 
tion was had with the Indies. That Egypt,* at a very early 
period, maintained an extensive coninift’ce with the Indies, is 
satisfactorily pro^'ed by the numerous Indian products found 
in the tombs at Thebes, among which may be pientioued stuffs 
of Indian manufacture, furniture of Indian wood, and precious 
stones, which are t(f be foiy^id only in the East Indies. At the 
period when the greater part of Eifl‘ope and 
possession of savtgo hordes, Meinpnis y-nd^iSles w^elKe 
centre of an opulent and extended commerce, and the seftt of 
refinement and civilisation. Coulif we read the hieroglyphical 
ins^rintions upon the walls of the Jpmples of Thebes, they 
woula tell a'story of ancient grandeur and glor>% tha,t would 
astonish the modem world, at the comparatively small advance 
it has made in the arts since Cheops laid the foundations of 
the pyramids, or Sesostris buitt temple sat Kamac. When 
fienuanicus visited the remains of ancient Thebes, ahd inter- 
rogated the priests as to the* meaning of fee hieroglyphiq^ 
with wjjicb they were, covered, he wa sanswered^ that they 
gave an account of the ancient condition of Egypt, its military 
sh*eiigth and its revenues. They said that thliese inscriptions 
refewed parti^larly to the epoch when Sesostris conquered 
JLybia, Ethiopia, Byri^, and Asia,* that there were then 
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millions of men capable of bearing arms, and that at their head 
this king had penetrated among the Medeans, the Persians, 
into Bactriania, Scytliia, Armenia, and Cappadocia, and had 
subdued both the land and Sea to the ^wr of Egypt. As no 
Egyptian books have come down to u?< we must look for the 
history of their country, whfch the ancient Egyptians havere- 
corden for posterity, upon the walls of their tombs and 
temples. ''Until these inscriptions shall J)e deciphered, the true 
history of Egypt will remain to bfe told. 

The epoch of Sesostris is fixed at abijut 1 500 b.* c., and it 
is probable 4hat the kingdom of Thebes existed in its full 
strength and splendour firom about 1600 b. c. ijill {lie Ethiopian 
invasion of Sabjcos, about 8b0 b. c ., nearly two centuries after 
Shisbak's pillage of Jerusalem. V It was tak^i Iw ('ambyses, 
52J) B.C., to whom is attributed the destnictiou of some of its 
finest monuments. It sufvived the injury inflicted upon it by 
this merciless barbarian, until its final destruction by the 
Ptolemy Lathy ruf. 81 b. c. After this it never recoi^ered, and, 
when visited by Strabo, 12 a. d., a few villages scattered over 
the plain alone remained of its former immense population. 

The wide plain, on the eastern side, between the river and 
the mountains, js, for the greater part, an uncultivated 
waste. It would require such a population as that of ancient 
Tliebea, to bring all this vast tract under cultivation. The 
whole of the actual population on this plain does not exceed 
two thousand. *Tlie Arabs exact from the earth just sufficient 
to supply their daily wants, and, as tliere is hardly any labour 
necessary to raise the productions (torn this fertile soil, most 
in idleness. A few miiiprable huts of clay 
are built against thewsills^pf the temple at Karnac, tenanted 
by half-naked Arabs, whom, the starving ])0licy of Mehemet 
Ali renders miserable in the midst of the most fertile country 
in the world. A porlisii of the Arabs at Kamac burrow in 
the gloomy chambers of the temple, sharing the sanctuary of 
Isis in common with their beasts. For a handful of tobacco, 
we could obtain a guide froip the village to follow us the 
whole dvy. The traveller, on landing at Luxor, is imme^« 
ately besieged by a host of guides and donkey -boys, offering 
their services during his stay at Thebes, to conduct him to tlm 
different ruins. These guides are very Jealous of on infraction 
of theirmonopoly by any of the Arabs at Kamac. They never 
fail to give an offender a sound beating, when*caught in the 
act, notwithstanding he may be in the com}>any of Franks, 
Tlnywras the fate of the luckless Arab yre had obtained fiH>m 
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the village. He was waylaid on our return to Luxor, and 
moHt severely drubbed, all ox^r efforts in bis behalf being of 
no avail. 

In re-visiting the*ru,i?is of Kumac, we observed a lake, 
within the precincts pf temple, which had escaped our no- 
tice at first. The water is brackikh, and as it is on a level 
with the Nile, is probably supjfiied from the waters of that 
river, which art? rendered brackish by tiltratioi^ thr#iigh the 
nitrous soil. Wo had seen a Similar lake^at Eremont. It aj)- 
jiears that diich temple had an artificial* lake attached to it. 
I'hese reservoirs of water must have serw^d in the«funeral ce- 
remonies of the ancient Eg 5 ^ptiatt», and were probably con- 
structed for the purpose mentioned in tlie following extract 
from Diodorus, describing a cgirious ceremonjr, before inter- 
ment: — “When atfodyJi going to be interred, the relations 
give notice of the day of intermfut the judges, and to other 

relations and friends of the dead, saying that the deceased is 
going to crjjss the lake. Upon this the judgeg assemble, more 
than forty in number, and take their seats^n a semicircular 
kind of place on the farther side of the lake. The boat is put 
into the lake, having been fir.st prepared by those whose espe- 
cial duty it is to attend to it. The captayi of the boat is 
called, in the Egyptian language, Chfyron. But before the 
wooden chest, containing the body, is placed in the boat, the 
law allows any person, who chooses, to bring his accusation 
against the deceased. If then the deceased 4s convicted of 
having lived a bad life, the judges give sentence, and exclude 
the body from the usual rit«s of intcjrment ; but should the ac- 
cuser fail to makegood his charges, he is 
fine. If no charge is brought against tlw deceased, his .body 
is iihiced in the tomb that has beeji prejmred for him, when- 
ever the party is of such rank and importance as to have a se- 
pulchre of hift own. Those who haw3 no j)lace of interment, 
add a small apartment to their house, in which they place the 
mummy chest in an upright position against the wall. But 
th08(3 who are debarred from in^rment, on account of charges 
made good, against them, or for leaving debts behii^d them, 
are placed in their own houses^ At some future time, some of 
their descendants, who liapptm to grow rich,*pay their debtsj 
and them of all the imputations brought against them ; 
and then they are interred with all proper ceremony.” If this 
death-judgment was in vogue in these modem days of bank 
Buspmisions, and individual bankruptcies, there would be more 
dead above than below the surface of the earth. 

We visited a second time, with increased satisfaction, the 
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tbtnW 0f tile Idugs in the sandy valley beliind the monntamti 
,ar<|Qur]^U. And liere I shall borrow an abstract of Belzoni’s 
fteltci^lfioh^of his excavations, among the toinbs of the kings, 
ifiSifej feiSsers History of Egypt. It give| ah excellent idea of 
the Ijtfficulty overcome by. that 4ndeftj1:igable explorer, and of 
ms interesting discoveries. L As BelzW’s description is the' 
moiil complete^ nothing cun be added to it. 

' To pve an idea of the magnificence lavislied by the Egyp- 
tians; on theif bnnal-places, it v»ill be*" enough to describe the 
ih^ePBe'vauUa discdVerCd by Belonti, who, in exsavutitig for 
<mtiositiesi 4>oasesse4a tact, or sinnlaj^nstinct, tp that which 
teods the mineral engineer to the richest veins of the preciops 
metals. He {bcedupon a spot at the bottofn of a pi^cipice, 
over < which, ^When iieir bapptjns to be rain in tlie desert, a 
texyeht rushes with great mry; aftei' no small degree of 
labour, he reached a very splendid tomb. This hall, which is 
jejttremoly beautiful, is twenty-seven feet long, and twenty-five 
broad, the „ roof being supported ‘ by pillars fully four feet 
Sgnare. At .the''c.ud of it is a large door, wludi’^>pens into 
another chamber, twenty-eight feet by twenty-five, having the 
TijraBs^covered with figures, which, though only drawn in out- 
Ime, are so perfect, that we would tMnli. they had been done 
only the day befdre. J^'tuming into the entrance-hall, he ob- 
served a large staireSae descending into a passage. It is 
thirteen feet long, seven and a half in widtli, and has eighteen 
steps, leading, at the bottom, to a beautiful con*idor of large 
Sions. He remarked that tlie paintings, became more 
t, the farther he adi^tmced ijjto the interior, retaining 
^ |r^T^.p of -Ahimisli, lajd ovpr this colours, which 
a . beautiful efiect, being usually executed on a white 
girmind, , At the end of thi$ s^endid passage he descended by 
stpps^into another e<inally superb, from which he entered 
into m apm*tm€ttt, twcpty-fdur feet by thirteen^ and so ele- 
ganUy adoim^ >vith sculptures 'and paintings, that he called 
i| the Boom of Beauty, w hen standing in the c^itre ^f this 
chamber, the traveller is surrounded by an assembly of Egyp- 
tian go^a and goddesses— the leading personages of the Pon- 
wlmso presence was thought to honour, or perhaps to 
jfifofgati the of 

pediagifiirther^, entered a large hall, twei^ty^eight 
g(®nid twenfy-seyen brood, in v^hich are two^rows of 
'Ors, thx^e on each side of the entrance, forming a, 
the corridors* At either side of this, apartment, 
t^ed ^ Hall ot Pillars, is srsmall chamber* The 
iha, right is ten feet by nina, that on tke left ten feet 
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inched by dl^ht feet nine inched. The' former of thiSee , 
having in it the fi^re of a painted, he cj^lled the 
of Isis; the latter, from the ^^aiions emblematical draWi^igifi 
which it exhibits^ was denominated the Boom Of MysterJ^' 
At the end of the hall isythe entry to a large saloon, with* afa 
arched roof or ceiling:, extending thirty- two fret in Imigtli • 

by a breadth of twenty-seven. C&l the right of the saloon 'is 
a small chamber, without any thing in it, roughly cut; as if 
unfinished, destitute of painting. ^ On the left sun ^artmeiit 
with two square pillars, twenty-five feet , eight inches bj); 
twenty-twef feet ten mches. These columns are three fest 
four inches square, ana beautifully paintAi lik^ the rest. At 
the same end of ^he room, and facing the Hall of FlUatS, he 
found another chamber, forty-thre6 feet long bx seventeen fr( t 
six inches broad, and adorned with a variety of colanma* It ■ 
is covered with wnite .plaster where the rock did jiot dfi 
smoothly, but there is no paintlag iff It, and as Mr. BobbW 
discovered in it the carcass of a bull, he distinguished by t? ia , 
appellatior^f the Room of Apis. There were seen, sch' «: 
tered in various places, an immense number of small woodi E' ; . 
figures of mummies, six or eight inches long, an J covered 
mineral oil to preserve them. There were some otl^er figures 
of fine earth baked coloured blue, and strojigly varnished ? 
while on each side of the two little ro|jms wew wooden sta^* 
tues standing erect, with a circular hollow inside, as if ttf coh’- 
tain a roll of papynis. ' ’ ^ ' 

'' But,” says he, *^the description of what we found' in 
centre of the saloon, and whicn I have reserved to tins p^O;' 
merits the most particular«attcntion, not having' its equal' in • 
the world, and being such as we hartsno idea^*hilMC4i6^lii^ 
is a sarcophagus of the finest Oriental alefbaster, nine feet^fivo 
inches long and three feet seven inihes wide. The thicj&et » 
is only two inches; and it is transparent when a light 'i! 
placed in th% inside of it. It is minately sculptured with A 
and without with several hundred figures, which do not 
Ceedtwo inches in height; and represents, as I suppqsS, ft#: 
whole of the funeral procesBio|j and ceremonies reiafihij ’Id , 
the deceased. 1 cannot give an adequate idea of tbifl^beauti'*' 
fill and invaluable piece of antiquity, and can only thf t ^ 

nothing had been brought into Europe front E^pt jthtkt can t®- 
compai'Od with it. The cover was not tliere; it biien fa^ 
ken out, and broken into several pieces^ Which wd frtmd iA 
digging before-the first entrance.*’ The celeb^ted desorip(tioA; 
of Ezekiel is evidently drawn from an igs^tion of 
similar tombs : ^^'The»aaid he mito me, of^ 
in the wall; and when I diggfed inAhe wall, behold 
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And he eaid unto me, Go m, and behold t]ie*W’icked abomihu 
tione t)iat they do there. So i went m and saw ; and behold, 
every form, of creeping thmga, and abominable beasts, and 
^1 the idol* of the house of Israel, portrayed upon the wall 
round about.*' * a * 

Only a few qt these tombs have Vbenf finished. Xu some, 
the tomb ends Vith a corridor and a single chamber ; in otheis, 
several of tlie chambers are scooped out of the rock, ,wt)ih the 
walls sflil^upthe rough, and onjfunented mfflkviCpieurs.t This 
seems to prove that a tomb was opened lor eve^^^safe^iarch, 



tombs, in innumerable pauitmgs and sculptures, repre- 
sent the soci«al life and the state of art? among the ancient 
Egyptians to a degree t|iiat renders ^y other illustrations al- 
most superfluous. Heie is tlfe school, where the student in 
Eg;\’piian antiquities may find abundant mstruc^tion presented 
to Mm in the ma^t attractive form. The pencil ov^ly can give 
any adec^uate idea of the splendour of the palaces of the dead 
their paintings, fresh as if but just touched by the brush 
their tong and sumptuous corridors, lined with hieroglj^- 
phics-— and of tteir chambers, with vaulted roofs, painted m 
blue, and dashed uith stais of gold. I have seen nothing 
among the remains of ancient art which has left a deeper im- 
pression upon my imagination, for its beauty and exquisite fi- 
nish, than the 'hiagnificent tomb m the valley of the Biban al 
MolOuk, known as “ Bel/oui’s Tomb.” 

Jan, 30. — This mormnc, after three days’ stay at Thebes, 
w^y9t‘'Ulll!lW' lor Ouiro Bidding an f ternal adieu to the 
glories of the hundrdd-gatpd city, and casting lingering looks 
beWnd, we swept down the stream, borne rapidly on by the 
feurrent,* until the palaces, mountains, and plain of Thebes 
feded from the view. ^ *■ 

Jan 81. — Thismonnng, four hours distant from Thebes, I 
descried anotlier American flag in sight As soon as the fwo 
boats came in stghi of cacii«othei, w e mutually boi^ for the 
shore. <1 found three Ainencau gentlemen and a lady aboard, 
bound to the \oeond cataradt One of the gentlemen I had 
previously seen at Cairo He iiad ilicn just returned from a 
tpyage to rpper Egypt, but such was his jmssion fdt^travel- 
Ihig on the Nile, that 1^ had accepted an qfPer to join this 
parly of Ms compatoH*. There are two omer^'Amfencan boats 
above ihe fltst cataract, making in *11, now above us on the 
fouit American boats. We sta^ this year second m 
e* travellers in Egypt, to tbe EngUsK vrho are the 
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J8$Miinmennu«n^'wlifire. At noon we arrived at lihela&do 
ing of Kenneh. This place^ as Vll the otheir large to’wna of 
Egypt, lies some distance i^aiid, beyond the rea^ of the in- 
undation. travellers fhim India, vho are desirous of seeii^ 
the ruins of Upper are landed by the English steamer 

from Bombay at Co6s<jtr, on the Jed Seai virhence they cross 
the desert to Kenneh, in three days:*, KenneH is more cele- 
brated for its manufacture of porous earthen jars tbajs ibr any 
thing else. These jars ^re8es\^e the water cooil*and fhish in. 
the warmest* weather. The water oozes or sweats through 
the pores of the soft cl*^, of which the ja|p are ma^^o, and ren- 
ders the exterior surface so humid and moist as to be imper- 
n ious to heat. Kenneh is the largest toWn in Egypt, but is, 
in general, aS badly built as the other villages»and towns on 
the Nile. There aiw a few houles of burnt brick^ and one or 
two mofiKjues, which mhfie soi^e pretension to comfort and 
elegance. The cotton factory of Sie pasha is the best built 
edifice in the town. At present it is out of repair, owing to 
the grit and sand which has deranged the €liaclunery. The 
bazaar at Kenneh contained some score or two of covered 
sheds, stocked with cotton goods and provisions, the Whol^ 
value of which did not exceed two hundred dollars. • 1 equip-' 
ped myself in an Arab costume, made of the cdttqn stuff manu- 
factured by the pasha, at the veiy moddhate price of five dol** 
lars for the whole dress. 

As we had been somewhat alanned by the j^ports of tra- 
vellers touching the war and plague that were said to be’ ra- 
ging in Lower Egypt, we called upon the vice-consul of 
Austria, at Kenneh, to obtain informttion on 
was a Copt, and sf^ke only Ambic. ne jvas^veiy fiee ixj ex- 
pressing his fears, but had no certain knowledge of the Itate 
of the country beyond Kenneh. concluded by advising US 

to make all possible haste to return jo Cairo, as we should 
undoubtedly md either war or plague upon our arrival there. 
This advice, we afterwards learned at Cairo, the vice-consul 
gave to all iravellers who troubled him for information. It 
fdarmed us not a little, and aodblerated our return Lower 
Egypt. 

1. — The past , night wdS Very windyf and the riven 
much amtated, by the strife between the wind and the cur- 
rent. *^Oiir little bark was so rudely tossed and shaken by the 
angry waves, as to deprive -iis of sleep, noon we reached 
the wlage of Farshut^ beauijfiilly situated bn the edge of the 
river, among agrove.of palms. * Taete we„.took donkeys tft 
Tide to the mins of Aby4t>s> two hours and a half distant ffbhit 
the river in ^e interov. Our way lay ituraa|fh a mbst de- 
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cotintiy, covered for ,'nile3 and mill^ with vast plki> 
tatlonB of wheat and beans.' The whole air was perfiimed 
with the delicious odours from the beau fields. Abydos, which 
is now succeeded by the Arab village of Arabata, has entirely 
disajpi^ared, with the exception of ttt# remains of a temple on 
the verge of the desert, nea^ the'foot of the Lybian mountlJ^ins. 
’This temple is covered, to within a few feet of the roof, ;'nth 
the saints of the desert. We entered by a narrow opening in 
the roof, and groped about in da¥Jmess»among numerous cham- 
bers, The columns were apparently all erect, ^ut were en- 
tirely buri^ to witljin a few feet of thfeir capitals! The walls 
were decorated with liieroglyphics and paintings, the colours 
of which remained fresh and vivid. The ro«f is composed of 
immense rafteis of stone, many of them twenty feet in length, 
1? this buildftig we saw severm unsuccessful attempts to con- 
struct the arch : these \>\^re, howev^h^ the nearest approach to 
the self-sustaining principle that we saw in any of Ae Egyp- 
tian temples. In one chamber was an arched doorway of very 
large dimensions.^ The span of the arch consisted of two 
stones, each of which bore au equal segment of the circle.; to 
prevent them from falling, a pillar supported them where they 
met. In ‘1818 Mr. W^ Banks discovered, in one of the cham- 
bers of this temple, a hieroglyphical tablet, containing a list 
of the immediate predecessors of Sesostris. This tablet has 
contiibuted much to the settling Of the early eras of Eg^tian 
-chronology. The' desert around the temple is covered with 
mounds of bro*feen pottery, such as mark the sites of all the 
ancient Egyptian towns. 

jAJgjjjjondsof water Ifrahind thS temple indicated the line 
oTtEexaSSToObseph ; this canal here ruttu imrallel with the 
Nile^hbout seven miles distant. It is filled at the inundation 
of the Nile, hut, as the curjPent ceases to fiow after this season 
of rcpleriishment, it is gained of water, it subsides into a few^ 
stagnant ponds. These ponds answer as reserVoirs, whence 
the Fellahs raise water to , irrigate their lands. The canal 
serves as a barrier against tlie incursions of the desert* and is 
another proof that irrigation «alone can render the soil fertile 
in Egypt, atid extend the sway of the husbandmen over the 
sands of the As we wre to rejoin our boat at Girgeh, 

hbnae miles mstaht, we dismissed our tired donkeys^ and call- 
ed upon the Sheik el Belled for horses, He received rfspolite- 
lyi sedtg d'^s upon the carpet alongside of him, and after the 
uBualjil P ^naries of pipe and cofibe, sOnt out Of his depu« 
tiesJgBfcai^, horses for us %mong the people of the village. 

in a thick grove of palms, m the midst of the 
w dtatriete of jBgypt, Between tie' village and tfcsl 
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the wheat And beans coxered the whole tract with 8 
brilliant verdure, that swept avmy in billowy swells, like the 
waves of the sea when agitated by the wind. As the breeze 
bent the tall beans to the ground, we caught a fleeting gliinpae 
of the distant Nile, winding like a* silver thread through the 
green expanse. The' defining* sun invested the mountains of 
(land, whichlowered upon this sof?valloy, with the hues of his 
own golden rays, forming a most brilliant and beautiful con- 
trast to the green . of the valley, and the glittering Waters of 
the river. ^ 

We left; Arabata lateain the afternoon for Girgeh. We set 
off with our Turkish steeds in a rapid ftallop. Night came 
upon us before w© had crossed the plain, and it was with 
much difliculty ^at we were enabled to keep, our course to 
the river. We got entangled in the mazes of the numerous 
canals that furrow the fleWs near the Nile. The horses stu^h- 
bled, and threw us in the mud, fnd we wandered about in ^he 
darkness witliout seeing a light or any object to extricate us 
from the labyrinth of gullies and canal bajjks in which 'we 
were involved. We dismounted and led the horses, who fol- 
lowed us with a patient perseverance. About nine o’clock in 
the evening, on ascending a high mound, we saw tl\p lights 6f 
Girgeh glimmering in the distancei In naif (yi hour more we 
heard the sound of voices. Following ^hc direction of these 
noises, we suddenly came upon the banks of the Nile, where 
we belield our boatmen seated around a fire on the beach. 
Near at hand, lay our little bark, and behind it^the noisy crew 
of a slave-boat bound to Cairo. Ihe reis immediately un- 
moored the kan^ia, and we dropped lilently down the stream. 

Feb, 3. — A light#;ontrary wmd all day. Wk? took 
der and rowed ahead to Mensheiehr-a mfterable collectii]^ of 
mud huts, filth, and beggars, A large crocodile lay sleeping 
* on tliG sand where we lauded. As we approached, he started 
Aom his slumber, and plunged into tile water so close to us, 
as to scrape the bottom of the boat with his tail. We com-^ 
plimented him with a shower of shot, which he shook from 
his back as a lion the dew-drops^ from his main. 

Feb. 6 — Ibis morning we arrived at Siout. The bpatmen, 
instead of rowing, proposed toJ:hemBelves to.|jieep upon their 
oars, but the servants remained up all night, urging them on 
by promises, threats, and blows, so that they rowed with 
grreat tbree all night, and brought us to Siout before sunrise, 
'^he modem capital of Upper Egypt, though possessing no- , 
thing of the inagnifibence af Thetes, is the best built towm 
above Cairo. The reafiby, however, must not infer from iliis 
that it approaches in any degree to the siase or elegance m ^ 
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Buropean torn. The housea are all bumf!; brick or hi£sc^ 
clay, none of them more that two stories in height, scantily 
furmshed with divan and ma^, and in general separated 
the street by enclosed courts. The streets are narrow 
and crooked, and unpavedl The bazs^rsinre small sheds, run- 
ning in parallel rahges along thb sides of 4he street, each shop 
containing a small stock tif wares, the value of the best of 
which did not amount to a hundred dollars. The streets of 
Siout Wire thronged by motley crowds, the most of whom 
were Fellahs covered with tilth and rags, and Mdeous trom 
their bleared and sightless eyes. The upthalmia prevails in all 
the towns of Egypt.*^ It is in part produced by the sand that 
is always floating in the air; but it is in a great degree also 
occasioned by^the fllthy liafiits of the people. To the travel- 
ler, the bright azure of the sky, the glitf^ring surface of the 
dhsert, and the mountains of sand <;}mt enclose the valley of 
the Nile, are exceedingly daz^ing, and to some eyes so pain- 
ful as to produce a temporary loss of sight. An English cler- 
gyman, who ha^ preened us up the Nile, upoor arriving at 
Ihebes, was obliged to return, on accoimt of a sudden attack 
of opthalmia, which, besides a partial dq)rivation of sight, 
brought vfith it much pain and suflbring. 

Siout contains no ]^blic building of any importance but a 
khan, the elegance a^d neatness of which is no less remark- 
able than its cleanliness. It is built round a spacious court, 
lighted fh)m the roof. Upon the first range, elevated a few 
feet above the pavement of the court, are the warehouses, in 
which we found a large stock of goods and articles, recently 
brought in by caravans fi^m the south. Here we purchased 
soiMg^xcellent 4^a.ttakie«tobacco^ and Moch5i coffee. A covered 


gaUjgry on the second stoiy extends around the building, and 
behind it are lodging apartments for the merchants. This 
edifice is built of brick, with much strength and solidity, and^^ 
in a style of architectuVe that may^eompare with some of the 
best modem specimens of Saracenic aremteeture. 

7.-^We passed the village of Monflilout before day- 
break this thormng. At "eight o’clock we were passing a 

ridge mountains, which rose abruptly ’from the water’s edjge. 
Within a r8Ces|of the mountain, at its base sear the riVer, an 
grey-bearded Arab has fixed his habitation.. Before him, 
and ror^a.fhort distance along the river, are a fr#4het of 
tilla ^g i p d ; upon this little patch he feeds a few goats and a 
His wife and children are lodged with him in a mud 
a deft the mountain. He begged alms of us. 
bha Fasim, when he passed by gfew yeare einoe,, on his 
edtiioa to Habia> gave him 2|500 piastere. Of hie age he 
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^ Bay 9 but that "hi had seen the French and hjh-* 

melouks pass before bis hut. 'fhe wind having subsided^ 
boat made rapid progresa all day. We arrived late at Melaout^ 
but, aa it was dark, we did not enter the town, which is an 
hour’s walk from tha riffer. The Banks of the Nile were co- 
vered with a moat rich verdure— the fields waving with young 
wheat and plantations of bean# The wheat grows with 
great rapidity, some of it now being a foot and a half high, 
which on our way up# the rjver had but just riaen €bove the 
groupd. • . 

The fiel^, which lae at eome distance from the river, are 
watered by artificial means. The wal^r is raised from 
river by a buckc)^ attached by a^rope to a pole, to the other 
end of which a stone is fixed &9 a counterpoise. The pole 
being nicely balapped upon m cross stick, a man seizes the 
bucket, plunges it intesthe water, and, raising it someftw 
feet, empties it into a small reSlrvoir; this reservoir is drained 
by another man, who, by a similar process^ pours the water of 
this reseruoir into another more elevated. At the last reser* 
i voir the water raised is emptied into a sm&l canal, which if* 
rigates the fields by dispersing the water through itsnumerdUf 
branches. This mode of irrigation is very laboriouf and paip« 
fill, as the men stand the whole day" with their feet in tbo 
water, and, in general, with no other covering than A strip of 
cloth around the loins* This method, upon the higher lands, 
is obviated by another less painful, but more effective. An 
opening is made in the river bank, through which the water 
rushes from the Nile into a spacious reservoir, from which it 
is raised by cog wheels turned by gxen. These wheels turn 
another, upon th%rim of which is attached i#«tring of eiss^them 
jxjts, which, at eveiy revolution of ttie wheel, empty the 
water into the distributing canais. By such means, m the 
driest season, a copious stream of water is carried inward, 
from the ri^*%r* and the earth is keptSnoist and humid. In the 
season of inundation the country is not all flooded over, but 
is watered by means of the large canals that* communicate 
* with the Nile, and run into th^ back-country. The Nile is the 
only source of fertility in Egypt; without it the county 
wouM become a barren waBt%of sand, as in Upper Egypt rain 
falls but once or twice a year, and that in such scanty showers 
as Iferely moisten the surface of the earth. ‘ ; 

FeA. 9.! — ^This evening we arrived at Cairo, as the sun was 
sinking behind the pyramids, t We landed at old Cairo, and 
again established ourselves in our comfortable quarters 
Hill’s hotel. We htfVe^thus finished our voyage upon tteNile 
—a tour of little more than two months duration, in wMch 
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toe we have Been the greater'; architectural^ wonders of Me 
worlds and the remains of th< most venerable and splendid 
cities built by man. The voyage has been one of uninter- 
rupted pleasure. We met with no accident to mar our plea- 
sure, and so fortunate were we in obt^nisg a good crew, that 
we escaped the usual desagremehs cotnplained of by travellers 
on the Nile, from the obstinacy aud bad habits of the Arab 
boatmen. TMsI may have, in part, arisen from the facility 
With whibli vwe adapted ourselve^ to tho exigencies Of circum- 
stances,' and from the forbearing and cautious, treatment 
which we evinced to our sailors. Mqi^t travellers treat, the 
Arab (nuti)ftai!ora'*a8*^brute8, who have no right to expect any 
lenity or kindness. Such cqnduct naturally exasperates and 
inflames their passions, and leads to continual strife aud ill- 
wip between 4he parties. 1 wUs indebtedrin no small degree 
for the enjoyment that I ^erived fromHhe voyage, to the so- 
ciety of my fellow-traveller, whose accomplished mind, lively 
fanoy and good temper made him a most interesting and entcr- 
tainmgr companion It was with much regret tbut 1 parted 
with him at Cairoi Shortly after our arrival he sot out for 
Alexandria, intending to go thence to Palestine, and rejoin me 
at Jerusalepi, where he waslio await my coming until I should 
have crossed the desert by way of Petra. As will be seen in 
the sequel, chance again brought us together in the deserts of 
Arabia Petrma. 
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‘ dlAPAteR XXI. 

I 

A tour to the fouutain*headfl of civilisation. — Pt^trarations for a 
journey to Hount Smi. — Arab bargaining.— Sheik ^waylibb. 
-r:A Turkish toilette.— i)eparture from Cairo. — Dnhnedary riding. 

nlght%cene in the desert.— The Caravan. — Arrival i^on iho 
Ked Sea coast.— Sufteringa from the tragt of water. — Bedouin 
habits. — The English flag. — Suez. — ^Traces of the imeient canal 
from the Nile tt the Bed Sea. — Bonaparte's visit to Suez. — Ho- 
tels in the desert.-^ Site of the passage of thejted Sea by the 
Israelitea-^Journegr down the Peninsula of Sinai# — The wrils of 
Hoses. — Scenes in thn* desert. — Wady Amara. — Tho^ written 
mountains.— :The valleys of th(f desen of Mount Sinai.— Anc?ent 
Egyptian sepulchre in the mountains, — Sinaitic inscriptions. — 
Bedouin aemetery. ^ 

HAVl^Ja traversed Italy, where, among the broken teriipies . 
of the Capitoline hill, I first learned the beauty of ancient aft, 
I , embarked for the shores of jGrreece. There^ ampn'g the hiins 
that cover tlxe Acropolis, in the grace tgxd majesty of the shat- 
tered Parthenon, the elaborate elegance of the Erectheion, and 
in the other temples which crown the naked hills and strew 
the plains of Connth and Sparta with their mins, 1 beheld the 
models which inspired the Roman artist with his ideas of archi- 
tectural beauty. Thence 4 crosse^over to Egypt, from which 
. letters and arts lad winged their way to J^lreece in tbi? re- 
motest periods of the misty past. ^ There again I tracked the 
progress of art, in the stupendous^ piles that strew thelianks 
of the Nile — in the colossal temple of Tliebes — ^in t^e exuber- 
ant magnificence of Deuderah — in tk? simple elegance of the 
temples at Philne, seated ui>on a lonely islet in the midst of 
•the most savage and sublime scenery, amid the noise and roar 
of the cataracts of the Nile . I among the rock-hewn tem- 
ples of Lower Nubia, that T resolved upon following the arts 
into the deserts of Arabia Pt^rma, from which, according to 
Isaac Newton, they had first emerged fHhere, upon tlje 
sunfiSbil; of Sinai, to see the spot where God had communed 
with man, and had handed down to him from heaven the eternal 
laws of justice — there, ampng the excavated tombs and tem- 
ples of Petra, and the ruined cities of Idumaea, to see the most 
ancient forms of art^-gnd there, amongst the dismal wastes 
t 5 - 
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ajf d barren mbnntams ef that burae-atricken desert^ to follow 
in the footatepB of the chosen|p^p][e of Gof!iQ their jouiEey.' . 
from Egypt to the promised lmd.> . . \ 

' I reached Cairo early in Febraaty, after several months’ 
tour iqi Upper Egypt. I immecuately commenced, making pre- 
para^bhs ror my journey iiirough the^doferts of Mount Sinai> 
Akat»a, and thence to Fetra^ an£ onwarda through Idumaea to 
l^estine. My companionyfunwilling to risk the dangers and 
ihtigues of tl4a. route, had left me at Cairo, and departed fbr 
Alexandiia. 1 was thus left to pupsUe my journey ^alone. 
Fortunately, Wo Englishmen irf the servicse of Mehemef Ali, 
hearing of my intentions, joined me^hen on the jwSntiOf 
starting. As they pioposed to go only as far as Mount iinai, 

I was obliged to lay in a large store of provisions. For sever- 
al days I V PS busy with my dragoman Abdallah, in the ba- 
zaars, buying ^ates, coifee, teii, potatoes^ maccaroni, water 
slAns, charcoal, a tent, and the otliea essentials of a journey in 
the desert. Mr. Gliddonf our #3stimable consul in Egypt, was 
kind enough to volunteer his assistance in making our con- 
tracts with the Arabs. Twaylibb, one of the slj^iks of the 
Tav^ah tribe, v^«ts then encamped on the desert outside the 
walls of Cairo. These Arabs are tlie Gahhrs, or protectors of 
the convent of Mount Sinai, and with the Dhuheiry, Awarimch 
and Aleikdlt, alone enjoy the privilege of conducting travel- 
lers, between Cturo and the convent. Though the distance 
from the consul’s to the tents of the Tawarah was but a few 
niiles, yet, with the usual procrastination of the Arabs, nothing 
could be effected on the first day but an interchange of mes- 
sengers. On the second day we met Twaylibb intte houseof 
Mr. Gliddon. He received us with great courtelsy, touching 
his hoad, mouth, and brei^^, to signify that hjp thoughts, words, 
and hearts were oura. He was short and spare iu stature, of a 
keeifteye, and countenance^ which was crafty, mild, and be- 
nevolent, in its expression. As I had gained some knowl^edge ^ 
of the craftiness and cuigiing of the Arabs iu my dealings with ^ 
tbfe b 9 htm^ of the Nile, I was tolerably prepared for an en- 
counter with a Bedouin sheik, in the art of bargaining. . « 
the ceremony was o|)ened, as usual, with pipes and coSee, ft 
was only after we had smpkeff some half dozen pipes that we 
got luirlV under way. On the Jr«t pijie, the sheik commenced 
yith a long account of the dangers and toils of the loumey, 
^ic^iaring at large upon the stoical virtues of the Bedomna-^ 
poverty, fidelity, &c. On the second, the high prices paid 
by seyoiAl Frank travellers were duly comment^ on; Oh the 
was rendered to the generosiify and 
UtorMity of Fxfudkfl> with sundry ^daioct nUusions the 
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S ood trai^ of Americana and flnglishmen. On the fourth, .after 
ingenious tbd*1bi^gain waa broaclked^ a 4 id < 20 |}- 

tinned under discuasion until me demolition of not a ftw 
bowls, oikd the interchange ff* sundry hard words, whenVfl 
shook hands, and agreed upon the terms. 1 contracted wti$ 
the sheik for hre ^i^els, at 256 piastres each, being , 
pias^s for all, fanlhe joumi^ from Cairo' to Akaba, by Mount 
Sinai. E^^clusivc of this, IVajdilib was to rec^iive 350 piastres 
for his services as conductor of the caravan, so.!(tet the journey, 
according to this estimate, would cost 75 dollars, «In the end, 

. including backsheesh on thi route, it cost neaf 100 duUm to 
Aka^, }& the presence of the consul, a written agreement 
in Arti.bio and French was drawn up, winch was signed by the 
contracting parties; 

The terms Being thus concluded on, the Arabs begged a 
day’s grace to obtain provi8i<jnB for their canfols. In thp mean- 
while, 1 dpfTed my European habiliments, and assnmedb the 
guise of an Orientah I put nsyselMuto the hands ofi^ barber, 
who shaved my hair almost to the skull, leaving not even the 
usual tuft^upon the crown of the head, which he explained by 
saving, that as the Franks were not admitted into 
suiman heaven, there was no necessity for this appepol^e^ by 
which the faithful are drawn into heaven. The ^ head being 
shaved, the tailor entered. Having explained tonne the mys- 
teries of the Turkish toilette, he i^roceedW to envelope my 
head In a turban, the stainless hue (nd imposing dignity of 
which might have become the head of the pasha himself. I 
next encased my feet in a pair of red slippers, for in this coun- 
try of dust and sand boots are unnecessary. Lastly, I buck-^* 
led a Damascus scimitar^ around my waist, rammed a pair of 
silver-mounted jVlbanian pistols ift^my belt and strode out in- 
to the street, curling my moustache, and wetting in the best 
style of Turkish dandyism. It Jras amusing to see hoyv^ the 
Arabs opened a path for me, who before, when costumed as a 
I'rank, wrmld not give me an inch room. As I had master- 
ed ^e every-day portion of tlie Arabic vocabulary, I was not 
at a loss for words to sustain my new charai^ter. B.Ut llitle 
timS, however, was left for promenading, as on the momw I 
Was to leave beMnd me theValls of Cairo, and embark upon 
the desert. ' .. ^ 

It watf early in tijie morning w’-hen the Mrabs brought the 
caifiels to omsiun. Here,neai* half the day was ponsumeS in 
^packing aM unpacking the baggage. The dromedar)'' wliioh 
Was assimpied^to me wjss a noble-lookijag bpast, full ten foot 
ixigh, wi§i,.a spare body, long legs apdo^ck, end an eyp of 
exceeding softense^d He perfec^y 
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said to be very fleet, havfiigr, on ic^'eral occasion, tnade elevgi 
milefi an hour. I did not fane# the iofty promontory on his ^ 
back, upon v^’kich I was to stride the saddle, sO I dedlined 
moiu^tingin the city, and Tmdingtmyway through the crowds ‘ 
of narrow bazaars, seafod upbn the back of this graceftll 
giipife' With my companions, I Ml:owt»d.^he caravan^ a * 
donkey, until we passed beneath Xhe I3ab et Nasr, the <5ate of 
VJ^tOry? and issued ijpoii itffe desert, proceeding some dis- 
tamce^ we came to.tlie encaippment of the Arabs, among the 
tombs of die Oaliphs. ,^ ’Near to these magnificent mausolea 
lay the homble grave of fiuckhardt, almost concealed from 
view by tiie sand. It was rather dishei'-rtening thus to meet, 
on the #breslft>ld of ou^ journey, the grave of a travelleS-, who 
had wasted his life in the gloc^my deserts of Arabia. We dis-* 
missOd'Our.donk^'S, bade our fnends adieu, and turned to our ' 
future companions, the Ishinaelttes of the desert. "Hiey, like 
all fhe Arabs we m^t, were armed to tiie teeth, thus answering ' 
the prediction concerning tshmabl iu Genesis — “ He will be a 
wild roan; his hand ill be against every man, and vvety' 
man’^and wUl bo, against him.”’ 

Asvs day was nearly spent, no further progress could be 
made? so yve pitched our teats, spread our sedjeddahsy or car- 
pet; leneailj^ them> lighted our jhpos, and laid down to talk 

the routCi Around our tents there lay several encamp- 
ro^ij.ts df Bedouins. As- the night approached^ the hollow in 
which we lay was dotted over by numormts fires, around 
which were; pthered; clusters of Arabs, whose 4oud voices, 
breaking^outinto^rude songs, or in angry strife, w’ere the only 
sounds , that broke the deep silence of the desert. Each of 
tliese oarop-fires was encirojed'with a line of camels, sleeping 
with ^eir .knees ^ent boitoath tl^eir bodies, and their long 
necks ^thrust out on Hhc sand. : 'J'here was no moon in tlie 
sky, but - the blue roof above us was fretted with multitudes 
of dazzling ^sthrs, that cast a faint Illumination upon the 
de*|ert Tlie blue e^ciJaulb of the firmament, anePthe desert 
stotching bouoidlesH and limitless, as far as the eye could see, 
jubduitied a sensation of infinity that I never felt within the“* 
walls of a crowded city. /Hiomind felt something of rCli- 
gipue awe in cont^ipkting the majesty and grandeur of the 
«Ci@np; orohrwi. Shut out fmm the noisy haunts of men; ^ 
la^^hod upon the bosom of the desert, the imUginarian wa^ * 
in^p]j|gsod with unearthly silence of the Was^^ and.B§l^ed> 
td-jft^oaph in silent communion with the €reabprbf fbe 

whom nature, here stood mute. As the ntehfc od^ 
vauc#^;,(be.^^,^weat ;out one by one^ the sounds ofliuanatt ^ 
dorkness and sfl^o* reigned around, f 

t' 
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tl^w mysdC dog^m upon a car^t, wi^li a camel-saddle fo/a 
pifiow:, and tunied to my first night's sleep in the desert. The, 
stars /beamed brightly thronghlthe door of the tent, beibref*^ 
which my fhithfiil servant wasklying as a guard. The Bedonina" ' 
slept artMd.the embers of their firies in the open air, wrapped ' 
up in their abbas. Indeed th^air was so mild and pure, thai ' 
the shelter of a tent^was almost Bup(nfittOu% 

-We rose with the dawn, and bathed our e^s with a cupfull 
of water, our scanty stock not j)eimitting us td indulge in the 
luxury of a good washi A <mp of black cofibe aindli crust of 
bread, upon^the first, as on all succeeding dhys, was the ordi- 
nary, retreshSment befofe mounting our camels for the day’s 
travel. My companions being practisea camel-rfders, found 
no tiouble in mounting their dromedaries, but'with me it was 
a matter of serious difficulty. An Arab was Imlding my dro- 
medary down untikl should giU seated in the saddle. I s^w 
tliat the beast was very*iffipatient, s^ I made anefibrt to Vault 
into the saddle at a leap ; unluSkily, 1 lodged upon the edge 
of tlie saddle, and before I had time tp secure myself, the 
longry beas> rose with a sudden jerk, ihat completely^ de- 
stjoyed,” as Sir Harcourt Courtly would say, “the jpdli- 
brium of piy, etiquette,” and pitched me over my head. The 
sand, was too soft to break my bones, but as I did upt court a 
reptition of this manoeuvre, I begged of the»Arab to giVe me 
a lesson before making a second attempts to mount. I followed 
with, no little trepidation the movements of my insfeuctor. I, 
straddled firmly the huge colossus of flesh, and held strongly 
upou the high pommels in front and behind Tihe saddle. Hb 
rose first u^jon his fore-legs, which threw me violently against 
the pmmel, bruising niy®back nut a little ; then, with the 
lifting of the hinddegs, I was thrownrtbrwaid, with my breast 
upon the fropt pommel, and the huge machine got iho- 
tion, swinging backwards and foiWards in such a way as to 
j put me in the most excniciating torture for the first haSf hour. 
A more fcugh-and-tumble someiletg, however, gave me 
such experience, that before the first day was dyer, I rebeivod 
the, Vdfopliments of the sheik upon my skill fo dromedfiry- 
riding. ' • 

Thd' next morning wo wore fairly got under wax 
d^eri voyage. After a teniWe dispute amo^ tlm Bedbuifis, 
as to the division of the. money j the order was giyen to faH 
into line, and march. We made quite a respectable cara- 
van, being nearly thiriy camels, including those which 
carried the ftifnUy of the Sheiki In an hour aftbr starting, we 
lost sight of the walls of Cam, and mothiihg was to be se^ 
but the sandy westff,«f the odsert. The camels stret^|m 
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< oVer the dee^ in a lohg file, »t|:eading one ^tor the other in 
eolenm n^aroh, occasionally stoping to snafech at some finy ^ 
shrah or thistle in the path. PThe wind was very high* ,A6- 
c^ing to the Arabs, it was tne pioneer of the simoons ’^liicb 
^ sweep across the desert in the onsuing month.' In the 
of drifting sand, whkm svaept hafor^ us, we saw a l^u- 
tiM gazelle running before tlie 'wind. It bounded graodfblly 
and buoyantiy over Ae dedert, light as the air, and swift as 
/rte wind* All chase was in vain. A few hours fipom Cairo we 
^'ipaBsed tifioug^b: a petrified fotest. Here* the desert was covered 
, with prostrate bodies, limbs, and trunks of trees, petrified as 
hard as rock, but stm retaining their originjal form and struc- 
ture, even lio the vdry fibres. These petrefactions are found 
lyink ia ^ along the dpsert, for several^iles. Whether 
, an antediluvian- forest once stood on the spot, or whether 
th^se trees Iiave been swept <here by bx^ inundation of the 
Nile, which haa borne them hither fimi the banks, is a curious 
subject of inquiry. All fuat \Ve know is, tliat they have lain 
there from the time^f the remotest tradition. We halted at 
suu^wn, under ^the lee of some friendly hills,* after eight 
houlP continued march since starting. And thus ends our first 
day’s journey in the desert. 

On the ^cond day after leaving Cairo the caravan turned to 
the south, and siretched out into the sandy ocean of the de- 
sert, towards tlie Bed Sea. Our way lay over a rough and 
atony wahte, broken by isolated hills of rock and narrow val- 
’ leys, whicli wound their way between the sandy ridges that 
farrowed the desert. Nothing could be more desolate than 
' the prospect that lay before us the whole of this day. Not a 
shrma or plant was to be geen on tins naked earth. Th® very 
rocks were blackened by tlie scorching ho^ t of the siin, and 
rendered the scene ntore digmal. The bones of camete and men, 
that fay bleaching on the sand, spoke of the fate of some un- 
fortuna^ travelers, who had here been bhried in the sandy , 
whirlwind of a simoon,*- The sun glared intensuly upon tlie*' 
dazzling surj^'of the desert, almost blinding me with the 
fierceness of its lustre. 1 kept my face enveloxied in the folds 
of my turban, hut the fitfiil g\|sts that swept across our path 
constanily snatched away the covering, and sometimes even 
rendered itdi&ult to retain <^e’s seat in the saddle* The 
^dromedary nevefabated his pace, but waik^ undaunted jOu. 
Ilissay^ once or twice, to stop his progress, by jerking^ 
wWch, attached to a ring; passed thremgh his nos^ils, 
im <sefm as,' a kind of bridle. It was all i«^ vain, toweyer. 

tossed Im head aside, and pnjy stroij^^ aWg 

iSettmg me disywn^^agr^ewpW 
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the presumption to teach a of the desert how t8i«« 

gfdate his moVhments; At i^on we made a temporary halt 
beneath il^e Shadow of a sand'pJuU, and took a hurried repast of 
; tea and eg|rs< By sundown we reached an opBi plain. Here 
tWiiheik^ who had g^one ah^^ select a place of encamp 
directed .us t^ hfdt £br ihe night. « 
dromedaries »and camels were made to kneels and we 
^ descended, excessively fatigued by a march of more tiian ten 
liours, wluch was rendered the more anno^ng by the gusts . 
which clouded the air«with sand^ and tlio intense ^leat of the 
noonday sun. We selected a smooth place for our tents, 
carefully ^vvept the atones away, raised the tent-pole, drove 
the stakes into the ground, and spread thecanvafiai roof, which 
was to cover u^ for the night. This done> the servants; light- 
ed our pipes, and we threw ourselves down upon t^e carpets, 
to await the pre^ration of dinner, for which #the fatigues of 
the day had given us sa good apnetite. In an hour more 
dinner was prepared. Dinner Being^ast, the travelling library 
was o|iened, the pipes relighted, the coffee pot pla^ upon 
the hre, and the old sheik called in to giv^ an account Of the 
country over which we had passed during the day^JiDr to, 
entertain us with tales of Bedouin life. Among all our books, 
however, we found the Bible the most valuable guide in the 
route we were travelling, and the most failjiful portraiture of 
the desert and Its wandering inhabitants. The nxed Customs, 
pursuits, and modes of life of the Bedouins, render the de- 
scriptions in tlie Holy Writ of ihe pastoral life of tjie early 
patriarchs perfectly applicable to the modern tenants of 
desert. Tlie dress, tents, and food of the Arabs of the desert 
have probably remained awithout^a change since Moses fed 
the ffocks of Jethro, in the wila^ness ^ Sinai. Our tents 
always pitched in the cenirg of thd encampment* J^round 
, us lay the Bedouins by their firesp which were kept blazing all 
. night, and beyond them, on the outer verge, tlie camels were 
disiiosed iiM^circle, forming a bpl\gark to our little encamp- 
ment., We , rose at sunrise, r^reshed by a s^d sleep, and 
again cpntinued our journey without intermission, (exoeiit ,a* 
„.lialt of a few minutes at i^oon,} to ^nset. Such is the 
travellers life in the desert. / ‘ V " 

On the following, as upoi% preceding day^i^ the masert was 
mdfe varied in its surface. We ware constantly crossing 
mounting hills, or winding through valle;^. . in the 
afternoon We ent^^ed Wady Eamliyeh, a^long^ narrow valley, 
riinnmg between high hills of limestone, in: a veiy tortmma 
, comrse. TV desert, hero is imt ^tirely 

, tfeea Woom m.tV pafib ^ 
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bed*^bf thorns that fall irom the deny tjie traveller the 
pleasure of reposing beneath iis shi^e. A tliin groiyth ,of 
prickly slimbs afforded our o’lmels a good pasture, which, 
they availed themselves of, in hurried and frequent snatches, 
as'fcey jpassed along. At tl|e mouth off the valley we paused 
a Igrgeherd of camels and goatsjKbrowOmg among Ihe shrubs. ^ 
They iHrere tended by a Bedouinyirl', who ran screaming up 
the hills as soon as she sa^ the European costume of iny 
companions. We saw no water on the route.. It is 8uri)ris- 
ing to see people Hying, with tlupir hecrds, day by day, in a 
district were there is not a single drop of water, Our sheik 
hhd expected on the previous morning to find water, but the 
sun. had dried up all that the recent rains left. He was now 
out of water, and we were pbliged to loan him a pcjrtion of 
our own fi<;an^ stock. As on the preceding day, we saw 
seVfral small b&ds flying about «(:he desert, *)aiao a fine plump 
hare, which, after li hunt of more ttisn an hour, we finally 
succeeded in capturing. This Vas a great prize, as we had 
consumed all our meat. The greatest wonder is, how these 
animals contrive tq live here without water. . 

hours after starting, this morning, we saw tlie waters 
of the Bed 8ea glittering at a distance, in the rays of the sup. . 
At sundown we arrived upon the “ Red 8ea Coast,'’ probably 
upon the very spot where the Israelites pitched their tents 
upon its shores, as we had followed upon one of the supposed 
routes of the children of Israel, on their flight from Egypt. 
We enoamped on the beach of the sea. Tlie roar of the’^surf 
•‘^ raUg in our Oars ^l night. The door of my tent opened upon 
the sea. The tumultuous and foaming waters reminded me of 
that dreadful night when if|i » ' s . 

wav,w o’erthrew 

Bnsiris and his Mepiphian cavaliy, / 

While vdth perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojoumeis ^ Goshen, who beheld ^ 

'Erom the iafe snore their floating earcases ^ 

And, broken chariot wheels” ' r 


21 .--^We struck our tents witli the rising of the sun, 
add marqhhd hlong the coast of the Red SCa. We suffered not 
a little aU th6 dajr for the vrmt Ifi' potable water. The wate**" 
gdht fekins^ being almost the only thing that is v 
to the consuming heat of the sun. We took bare at 
bid and dry skins, but as they ore placad upoUf 
thb p^ll^ of camels, the water has become so hot a»nd fetid 

fioth tfe b flM to the sun, and so acrid feoin its 

haymg wSSmftis smell of the slrins, Miat it is now absolute-* 
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' ly maapiportable. ' Last night aiid to>day, we had nothing else 
to moifiten oup patx;hed throats^ with> but the juice of a few 
withered lexhons. The knowledge, too, that we had no longer 
any drinkable water, excited our ijliirat, fo such a degree, a» 
to cause us the xnost^nt^snse sulfering* A parfy of Arabs were 
out, among the hillfii* of the desert, during the night, to look 
for water, but they returned this nibming without fending any^ 
Had we not expected to reach Suez to-night, we slwuld have 
left our bones in the desert vi^th the other unfortunate travel- 
lers, whose Jjleaching remains l|g.ve whitened the sands from 
Cairo. Tlie camels Imd not msted a drop of water since 
leaving Cairo, but as they were liberally fed upon hmheesh 
(green grass), they can go without anything to drink for 
twenty or thirty days to come. The BedouiufL like their ca^ 
mels, seem to possess the powts* of abstaining frpm water for 
an astonishing length of "tltiie ; for I believe not one of them Ifhs 
drunk more than half a tumbleiffull ftr the last five days. A 
handful of dates and a few crusts of bread, serve them for 
daily food,»notwithstandiDg the excessive fatigues theyunr 
dergo, of walking by the side of their camels from morning till 
night. Of meat they have not touched a morsel, nor have we, 
been able to give them any, owing to our deficiency. 
seldom eaten by the Bedouins, their poverty#only permitting 
them, on rare occasions, to indulge m this luxuiy. Thefr 
light, fere, however, does not inc^acitate tljem from enduring 
grear fetigue. Though spare of form, they iwssess much 
muscular strength, and can suffer the fiercest eixtremes of beat, 
and bear the pinchings of hunger and want, amid the severest, 
fatigue and sufferings of ofer-taske^ labour. 

Faint with thiwt and the heat of 4he suup we puijmed our 
way slowly along the narrow bea«h, between the nrountains 
and the sea. The sight of the tossing waters of the sea ex- 
cited in us all the horrors of Tantalian suffering. I^rode my 
camel in an fflmost perfect state of ilfeensibility, indifferent to 
existence itself: My companions uttered not a word, and the 
caravan marched on in gloomy, death-like stillness. Tlie 
i^lashing of tlie waters upon t^e beadn, and the hollow moan 
of the wihd among the sandy caverns of the mountai^, were 
that imly sounds that smote up»u the ear. Oiy; faithilffi Arabs, 
sulMto as they were themselves', endeavou^d to cheer ue 
with4lfe rude snatches of an Arab song, hut, as, ire no longer 
piaid, them, any attention, or gave them any answer, they de-- 
sisted^ . and lift us to the communion off , our own , dreto 
thoughts. ' Before niaht, ^ became onahle , hold my s^a% 
and fell senseless upon jlfhe sand. The Ai^bs made a 
the tent, and swung it upon the nde of (he dromedaij, ^ tim 
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tlu» I wa 9 tbrust, and there I liemained^ Bpee{ihlei» and nhdjply 

senaeleaai for the rest of the^oumey. Ab our condition re-* 
quired tl^ constant care of tl^^few Arabs witli U8> we could 
not send any one alvead to obtain water for ua &om Suez. I 
fell into a deep aieepx froni which I was not awakened until 
late in the night, when I beards distant barking of dogs. I 
raised myself on to the saddle, and there 1 beheld the Solitary 
minaret of Suez, tipped by the light of the moon, lising as a 
beacon ofi«lig}it and hope above the naked waste around. In 
one hour more we wero. encamped beneath the walls of Suez. 
Our first cry was "water I wter!” cOur servaSits arrested 
an Arab, who was returning, with an ass loaded with water** 
skins, feom the' well which stands in the des^t, some miles to 
the north of They seized the poor fellow, and brought 

him and his l^st to us, to hi» great alar/p/ which, he mani-* 
felted by loud cries of terror. As soon as he saw that he had 
fallen among Franks, hb changed his tune to an incessant 
howl of "Howadji! Backsheesh } Backsheesh!'* Impatient 
to desperation, 1 seized my sword and ripped open a skin, 
and plunged my head through the opening into the cool ele- 
ment beneath. There 1 drank and drank, and should have 
continued to drink until I had killed myself, had not the sheik 
forcibly seized m® smd thrust me away. The water was 
brackish, but yet it wgs, fresh and cool. Never did I drain a 
•more delicions draught. I crawled into my tent, and fell into 
a sound slumber, from which I awoke Iqpg after sunrise: 

Tlw next mondng found us restored to our wonted health, 
but sufibring from the exhaustion of the preceding day. At 
ten o’clock we rode inl^ the tavn of Suez. We passed 
through an open gateway", the wooden portfjs of which were 
lying probtrate upon*' the ground. The mud wall which en- 
oircfeh the town was broken and shattered, and contained 
but one of cannon, and that a swivel, which would be 
more likmy to kill the gimner than any of the enbmy. Cross- '' 
ittg an open space, in which a small caravan of Arab merchants 
were encamped, we entered into the town. To pur no little 
surprise, we observed iSrectly^. before us a sigU) vrith the fol- 
lowing inscription, "English Hotel— by Waghom,” and 
^lancin^f down the str^ within a few* rods, we beheld 
placed aloft, in 'fierce rivalry with, its ndghbour, another, -r* 
English Hotel.” Beneath it, emblazoned the 
brigfaiest c^nrs, tljie armorial insignia of Great Britain^W^im 
Ike office o{ the Brirish oonaul. 'a 

^ ©eoige wan tofitiiig tiipr 'ike 
^wk few mites, down the gull ve%w tha 

femn/Bieinbay, at anther^ decked in struitePiera 
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fiag9. Not 'ft port had 1 fvisited since leaving America^ 
ivliete I 4id not see the flag of England. It was the first flag 
I saw on entering the waters of France. It was the only one ' 
floating in the ancient harbour of Bomg| at Civita Yecchia. 
Again I saw it in tlie A^erteil harbour of Piraeus^ where once 
rode the fleet of Tltenuatoc]|^. I flrat saw the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople iromabeneath a cloud of cannon 
smoke, that issued from a British lme<^f-battle ship, saluting 
the Mahommedan all^; of Britain. The first objeo^ that met 
my eye on scaling the summit of the pyramids, 'vvas the cross of 
St. George, Vhich son^p English travellers had planted there. 

1 tore it down, and in its stead flung tlie stars and stripes to 
the breeze. Bwond.tho cataracts, on the borders of the 
deserts of Nubia, the only sign <Jf civilisation that I saw was 
the English cross ^flying frona the mast of a Wvell^^s boat. 
And here again, on the* exti^e verge of oivilisation,in*the 
midst of the desert of Arabia^l st(g>d before this emblem of 
the universal presence of that nation, which has been truly 
described by Mr. Webster, in the boldest figure that ever Ml 
f^m the Ups of an orator, as a power to*which Borne in ^ 
height of her glory was not to be compared. A ^wer which 
has dotted over the whole surface of the glooe with her 
possessions and nulitoiy ^sts, whose mojping *drum beat, 
following the s^n and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the ear^ daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England*’’ . 

In these lawless l^ions, it gave us a pleasing sensb otm 
security to find ourselves so near a representative of that 
power, beneath whose busad aegis there is protection abroad 
for the most huni^ble fugitive, from molenc^ and oppression* ^ 

We remained at Suez only sufopient time to buy a few 
visions, and replenish our exhausted water<«8kin8. iSe imar> 
gination cannot conceive a more dreary scene of. desolation 
lhan the osaintry around Suez. Nft a tree or shrub gtovrs 
within town* Outside the walls is a perfectly naked de- 
sert of sand, with no sign of y^stable life upon its surfoee. 

- inhabitants are supplied with j^visions from Cairo and 
the poirtte of tiie Bed Sea. t'or water, they dependent 
ujKm'^bracki^ springs about Ahree hours' travel distlnt. And 
yet a town hasesdstedupontois s|mt from tH| earliest periods. 
^Its ijioaitiou at the head of the Bed Sea, the nearest point be* 
tween the Mediterranean i^d the great Mgb^way to lndi% has 
rendered it an advantageous lopatimi for commerce. 
Of near tiw site of^ Suejt citiss# which^ uhdlfr 

^/flames of ArsumCj, Clec^^ were 

cesmYsly bmit by ^ JBgyptmi^ <ifeeks> «A 
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paces to the north of the to-vdi is a high nfotind of rabbi&h^ 
and this ie the only vestige of these ancient seats of civilisa- 
tion. Near at hand, we . tracea Ipr a short distance the parallel 
banlcs^of the ancient Wnal, which connected the Bed Sea with 
the J?ile. This canal ^crossed the des«r:t py the Natron Lakes 
to Bubastis, on the Pelusiac bra:mh of the Nile. It was begun 
by. Sesostris, a. c. 1190. Aicording to Diodorus Siculus, it 
was a magnidoent work, being 170 feet wide, 93 milet long, 
and deep for large vessels. Iiirthe year 644 a. p. the 

Caliph Omar re-opened' ffiis canal, and it remained open under 
h4 ^S^ccesso^8 for nearly one hundred and twenty ;5[^ear8. The 
drimng sands of the^ desert have so entirely obliterated all 
traces of tho canal, that it is almost impossibje any longer, to 
trace its anciei^ route- . , • 

During tlie cFrench invasion ♦of Egypt, Bonaparte visited 
Sudfe, with the view of restoring its^M harbour, and of as- 
certaining the site and rohte of the c^L The levds were 
takej^, ^d an elaborate memoir prepared upon the subject by 
the engineer Lepere. Had Napoleon remained long enough 
in E^rpt, this greht work would have been accomplished. 
The expense of its construction was estimated at about 
]5>000,900 francs. The junction of the Mediterranean and 
Bied Sea, by a cawl through the Isthmus of Suez to one of the 
months of the Nile, wcnild bring back the commerce between 
India and Europe to its ancient route along the Mediterranean 
and^.the Arabian Gulf. Alexandria, Veni^, and Genoa, would 
«4hen again rise ie something of their former splendour, and 
the benefits of commerce be more equally distributed than at 
present. Meheraet Ali is ^constantly talking of making a 
canal or railroad across tlv; Isthmus, but thei;f» is no reason to 
belieye that he will Over put his plans in execution. His 
financed are in such a disordered state at present, and his re- 
sou;rce8 so much diminislied by the loss of Syria and Palestine,' 
that he has no longer any tneans for the x>urpose. 'A few years 
since he jiutd a survey of the Isthmus for a railroad, and went ' 
80 far as jto import a luc^otive and part of the rails. They 
yet remain in me ars^Pht Ale^ndna. At the time of this 
suryey, the pasha was also talking of a railroad from Cairo to 
Damascufi., Eg}g)t, at this period, was inundated with Italian 
andj, French refii^es, driven from their own countries by the 
revolutionary troubles of 1830. They were willing admitted , 
by. ^b((».p^ha into Ma miUtmy and civil service. 'Iheir inyen- 
tiye geniuwuggosM foundation of hpspi^a imd , 

thef^esta M a im xent of quarantines, in which they created for 
themaalljimcrative employments. cSbrrounaed by these 
mijj^llpmd 9cie|it|ific adventurers, Mehometi Ali WP 
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ulited to the moht ambitious views of conquest, and be Was 
so bewildered by the scientific^ information poured upoii his 
benighted mind, that he entertained ^d was reiDdy to execute 
projects which would have alarmed the imagination of Don 
Quixote himself Uf sin^ seen tharfolly of most of these 
schemes, and has dismissed hits counselloin. 

The introduction of steamers oi#the Bed Sea has much shor« 
tened the journey Ironi England to India. Travellers can now 
leave England ever^r fortnigly; in a steamer direct ftir Alexan- 
dria, arrivi^ there in about sixteen days. Hence they take 
the canal to Atfe, on the Nile. There they find a little steam*- 
hoat to cany them to Cairo, which they* reach iif three days 
from Alexandria^ The desert is grossed to Suez in three d^s 
with camels, or in sixteen hours by light Tn© 

steamer departs Bomba]^ on the arrival ef mails from 
England. The whole *jbumey from England to India nas 
been made, by this route, in thfrty-t^o days. iTie old passage 
by the Cape of Good Hope occupied near one-third part of 
the year. Messrs. J. R. Hill & Co., of Cair^ have obviated all’ 
the difficulties of the desert-journey from Xairo to Suez, so 
that this dreary tract is noAv travelled over with the same 
facility as tlie best road in Europe. They have bjiilt in the- 
desert, between these two points, seven bwn^hm^ or station- 
houses, disposed at convenient distances along tlie line. The 
centre and principal station consists of a commodious and airy 
saloon, ladies' ante-rqpm, five bed rooms, and servants' roonis^ 
fitted with every convenience and accommodation. Two of 
the stations are thus furnished, and are likewise provided with ' 
wines and provisions, and one scgvant and two assistants. ' 
The other five st^ions are only intended fO^relays for horses. 
The fare of one person by the canaages, •including abc^pnno- 
dation, provisions, and one camel load of baggage, is fixed at 
30 dollars. By camel the fare is of course much less. Buch^ 
have been tHe improvements wher^er the tide of English 
travel has directed its course! The great influx of English 
travellers into Switzerland, France, Italy, has led to the 
establishment in those countries of hotels^ wh^ the traveller 
may find all the comfbrts and luxuries of his own home^. 
Since the Levant has been added to the grqnd tdu?,*' com- 
modious hotels have been established at Athens, Oonstanti- 
uoplV^d all the other principal ports. > * 

^ez contains about 800 inhabitants.' In the season of the 
pilgrimage, gteat numbera of pi^ms embUTk-hence for E^d^j 
da^ the etea-port of Mecca. A slight trade is also maintained^; 
with the Arabian porffih in gume» datea, and coffee. TihiW^ ' 
for the blading of VOMfels, ie btohght to on camets^^y 
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th(i desert) from %rta. The aiiupwrighte are moetly Ore^. 
We observed on the stocks the mme of a steamboat buildingr 
for the pasha. It v^as intended for the transport of pilgprims 
between Djedda antf Suez. The boat was o? the same form** 
as singular Arab t^dssels cali^d which "navigate the 
Bed Sea^ vessels with very long^harp boWs^ and high stems. 
The houses of Suez are of clhy and straw brick. For an Aral) 
town, it is not badly built, riiough it preserves the usual 
dlihy characteristics of such towns. The bazaar, a collection 
of nant>w covered lanes, contained some fifty or, sixty small 
shoj^s, stocked wifh stuffe for clothing,'^provi8ion8, arms, am- 
mumtiOn, &b. 

A tiK'tley crowd of Mogrpbbins, Greeks, ^urks, Bedouins, 
Copts, and Syrians, thronged its narrow avenues. We found 
thf liotels of Waghora and Hilfwell fumi^ed, and abundant- 
ly supplied with English comforts. '‘Ihe great number of pas- 
sengers at Suez, waiting for the departure of the steamer for 
India, gave to ^e place (piite an English appearance. 

’ Suez stands up/]n a point of land which runs obt for some 
distance into the sea. Vessels of deep draught are obliged 
to anchor five miles below the town, in consequence of a 
bank of shoals which there crosses the gulf. The sea runs up 
for several milefr inland above Suez. It is here contracted 
ihto a narrow arm, low tide not more than half a mile 
broad. Upon leaving Suez, we sent the camels around the 
head of this part of the sea, while we crossed directly over in 
* a boat, and rejoined them about five hours after their departure, 
upon the opposite shore. In crossing, we could see the bot- 
tom of the sea in all partsc High fide as it was, it appeared 
to be of no great depjh. ^At low tide, the se^ is here fordable, 
as was proved by Hr. Mftdden, who walked from shore to 
shore. General Bonaparte hlso essayed to ford the sea at this 
point, flo had proceeded about half of the ^ way across„j 
when the tide returned with such rapidity as to render it 
im]^sihle for him any longer to keep his seat in the saddle. 
A tall, stalwart soldier seized him, and placing him on his 
shoulders, made his way for t&e shore, sustaining himself as 
well as jwssible by holding on to the tail of the guide's horse. 
Before he reached the shore, tfte water came up tb'his arm- 
pits. A fr w minutes more of delay, and the death of qne man 
gWQuld have changed the destinies of the world ! TheVhole 
lAarty escaped in but the horse of Ifapolebn was 

gwrwnbd. Many yefo^ afterwards, Bonaparte, writing from 
Fflt; Helena, thus .alludes "to the event. JJ Taking advantage of 
rti%low water, 1 crossed the Bed Sea diy-shod. Setumi^ I 
was overtaken by the night, and lost my wAy in the rising 
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tid#» I vrm in the most imminent danger, and very neariy 
perished aanie manner as Pharaoh. I done so, the 
event would Mve afforded to ajl the preachers pf Christianity 
a magnincent iezt against me.'* • ' 

Here, we were satistli^d, waa the scene of the miraculous 
passage of the Bed Sea by the children of Israel. Several 
places have been assigned as the^sceneof ihis event, all of 
them in the immediate neighbourhood. By some, it is sup- 
posed that the Israelites^ deputing from Memphis, crossed the 
desert in the direction we had traversed it, and passed over 
the Bed SeaTrom the nsonth oi the Wady Tamarik, by which ^ 
we had debouched upon the sea* Here ftu? sea itf more than 
ten miles wide, |aid is of great ^epth. Another hypothesis 
fixes the passage a few miles fiirther up the,gulf, where a 
bank of shoals at losv tide lie ^covered almost from i^ore |o 
shore. But the weight* evidence bears more strongly m 
favour of the narrow arm opposite Sffez. 

It is pretty wdl ascertained, that the land of Ooshen, 
whence the* Israelites dexiarted, occupied Jjjhte same tract of 
land as that now known as the province of Esh-Shurkiyelu * 
This district lies some distance to the north of Cairo, and; 
extends from Ahuzahel to the sea, and from the desert to the 
Tanaitic branch of the Nile. From this landa>f Qos^n, then, 
the Israelites departed, from some plactain the neighbourhooa 
of the ancient Zoan, near the end of Lake Menzalelr. Hence 
their most direct route would have brought them to the„ 
extreme northern cmd of the Red Sea. Here, "Where probably ' 
lay Etham, their direct way would have, lain down the 
l)enin8ula of Sinai, but, inofder to deceive Pharaoh, they were 
ordered to tum^and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, hetween 
Migdol and the sea.” By this manoeuvre Pharaoh ^onld 
believe that they were ^^entangled in the land,” Assuming 
tlie head of the sea to have been Etham, this movemnnt must, 
have brought them dirtily infront ofthe modem ^ez. Here 
they perceived Pharaoh coming down upon them in pursuit* 
The Israelites immediately broke up jheir camp, and maAe 
for the edge of the sea. Here V Moses stretched out his bsu^d 
over the sea, and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all that night, and made sea Sry Imad, 
and the waters were divided. And tlie chiidrmi of Israel 
went Axfto the midst of the sea upon dry ground, and tlm 
waters were a wall unto them upon the right and left-?’ At 
certain sbages’of the tide the sea is for^bfo at this point, bat 
the ^p^sage is dangerous, from the suddim ;«nd rapid return rf 
the tide. Now, if we suppose the wind to have mown ftropg 
from north-eimt for mae tim before the Sn 
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tempted tlie jpasaage, the traters must have tindouhtcdly Yieen 
driven out of this shallow arm of the sea, opposite buez, while 
the upper Part^ whvh is broad-^r and deeper, would retain its 
waters. Thus the waters would be divided, and sene as a 
wall or delence. Tho Israelite sei/al thotavourable moment 
I of the repessioa of the sea, and fiassed safely ov er. A sudden 
tetam of the tide and chunge of wind, when Pharaoh was 
crossing, brought back the accumulated wateis with tre- 
mendous^force, and “ coveied the chanots, the horsemen, and 
all the host of Phaiaoli that Lame into the sea ” 

We read Josephus and the Bible oDrtho spot, iind on com- 
paring th^> actual Idtalities with the topograpiiy of senpture, 
we ht^ame more and moie convinced that this was, bejond 
doubt, the spot where the dcliv erauce ot the children of Israel 
tpok place f }n no degree was- the force oh the Divine intei po- 
sition weakened by this explanation of the passage on natural 
causes^ Divine w isdoni Lonautted the chosen people of God 
to the sea at this moment It was the breath of the Almighty 
that swept the wateis from beneath the children of Israel, and 
which stayed their fury as they foamed ou either side It was 
the same powei that brought back the angry flood, and ov er- 
whelmed ^neath it the host of Pharaoh With the blast of 
tliy nostrils, th^ waters were gatheied together, Ihe floods 
stood upnglit as an h^ap, and the depths were congealed into 
ffee heart of the sea ” Thou didst blow with thy wmd , the 
sea covered them , they sonk as lead into the mighty waters ” 
On crossing the Red Sea at Sue/, we tound our eamels 
awaiting us on the op^iosite shore, wheiethey had art ived alter 
a tedious march of seveia) hours aiound the head of the bea, to 
the north of Su^ Fi<ui the point at whuli we landed, we 
liad a view of the whole suiroundmg count r>^ Upon the north, 
the desert stretched its gl lomy expanse of sand as fai as thi 
we could see A long tram of camels winding its way ovci 
the wsAte, was the only object that varied the dismal monotonj ' 
of the scene Excoptiiig this little ( aravan, not a human being 
was visible outside ih« walls of Sue/ The bioken walls and 
crumbling nuuarets of the towu were m gloomy unison with 
the rum and desolation around llie lazy click of the hammer 
from the sbipiyard of the distuit town, was the only sound of 
dmman hfb that broke the unearthly stillness of the waste. The 
lay calm and motionless, sav e an occasional sweR. as the 
wmerypaeleM^ and fell with the movement of the tide. 

tfPPblud denms lay the unbuned bones and broken chanots 
mfrlimob ana his hosts. A framework of lofty mountains 
Hpjosed the eea on all sides, except dt the gap behmd Suez, 
^fo u« pose a wM wuge of nitoa, creggy^ wd 
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thfiindcr-riven mountains, prelseftting ascent of tlie most 
and desolate grandeur. A bunpng sky stretched its cloudless , 
azure above, and before us lajta stony wastc^ bomidod on one 
side by the sea, and on the other by areaiy hills of sand. 

We mounted the carOels, asd j(;uxiied>5ur fatie to the south. 
We were now jounfeying iirto ihe heart of the peninsula of 
Hinai, and every step we trod wafc on holy'^und.' : In.thi*ee . 
hours after starting we reached Ain MoUSa,’^ the Wells of 
Moses.” Here we foimd several palm Wes, the fiAt we had 
seen since leaving Cairo. Their thin fbliage yielded but a few 
lines of shadow. Scanty as it -was, it was exceedingly grate** 
fuj to ns as a covering against the rays ot the sun.* We threw 
ourselves upon IJic sand beneath them, and slept soundly for 
an hour, when we wore awakened by the Arabs, to resuh^^ the 
journey. Several saravans hcifl collected round sjpnqgs^ 
and when we awoke, ^iflte a noisy and aiiimated sceile pre- 
sented itself. In one place wSs a. ^oup of Bedouins siiated 
upon the sand, smoking and chatting; in another’ was a com- 
pany of camels, thirsting from a long journey in the desek, 
struggling for a drink at the fountain. At the munMn; around 
which we hid gathered, some Arab women were i^pleulsl^ng 
the exhausted water-skins. All around was conmsion' aUd 
noise. The restive camels were groaning at the dilatonness 
of the Arabs in unpacking the burins oa their back^-^the 
were being lighted, and the tents pitched. Thd whojte en-, 
campment seemed to bo engaged in some alihir or other hilt 
the Bedouin conductors of the caravan, who were lazily sUtok- * 
ing on their linms, or prostrated at full length oh the earth in 
sound slumber. The cara^n was iomposed of a coroj^V of 
merchants travellkig from or to Cairo^ wijh dates ixnd 
products. Every person but the -w’^mon was armed. " ek-, 
changed the usual iMem Alekums, • Peace be with yoh,|” wife' 
the masters of the caravan ; but as they answered us ttt ih|pVi 
pitable monosyllables, we did not maintain much inter<Jbu3rgh; ,, 
with them. The WelW Of Moses,” so called from the eani^t 
period, are not mentioned in the Penyateueb, tilt havA/bSen: 
thus designated by the Arabs, -who attach tho n^^m^of 
to ev^siry remarkable place in the jieninsul^ of Siiiaih ' Ifljey 
consisted of seven 'fruntains o#wafe, slighSy^acMSli/^Hfe 
a thin grove of' stunted palms st^attei^d ,aihong tliem, and a 
small pifreh of tillable earth, planted wife haric^y. The Ve^- 
tSans, in the fiihe that they navigated the Aiidhi^anlgftijf^ 
an ajqueduct from these fountains to fee s€^ fethre, -whokf^ ra^ 
sela were supplied wHb NapolSkih made a 

Visit to .this spot fronS tsusz. He iliceived issfre deputpi.fiif&^ 
from the tribes oftbe peni^la cmd fee mvlkfi 
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To. the fbmer he promised cxib'our^ement in their traffic, khd 
immuBity iyr^omical exaction; to the latter he gave pro- 
tection iia add. Hki naiite still lingers among the 

Bedouins of Sinai^ who apeak of him as the “Sooltan Kebeer,” 
the great Thh is something like fame, to have one's 

name preserved in the tradiiioiSial annals of the wandering 
Arab ! ' / 

Woresumed otif jouiney late' in the afternoon. At dark we 
halted fof'th© night, and pitchcKl our tents among the '•and- 
hills. next day we continued our journey over a dead, 
flat plain of sand. The day was very 'OSrarm, notwithstanding 
w©;iiyare but a quarter of a league from the sea. By this tim' 

1 had become so accustomed to dromedary-riding, that I wa. 
enabled to Keep my seat without any dffficulty, and to ride 
wilhBubh.faoih^ as to both wfite and reaJ as w(* went along. 
Tlte^ i^ unuormity in the inoVeftient of the dromedary 
which requires some study a.t'firstto learn; but when oin 
discovered, it is very easy to adapt oneself to it. 1 cccasi.*.. 
all)r fed my dromedary, and indulged him in liis ecceun-' 
wl^s, so that we became such good friends, that he flna 
surrendered himself to my discretion, and gave me pei 
command over him. He would kneel and rise at a sign, and 
leave the ranks Mf the caravan to meet me wlipn 1 returned 
from a morning’s stroll. Our custom, on rising nioni- 
ing, after taking a cup of coffee, was to walk on aJiea(' lu^ 
caravan for several hours, leaving the servants to atrik., the 
tents and pack ‘the camels. I would sometimes drop betiind 
iny companions, to enjoy the silence and gloom of the dc.sert. 
Ascending some lonely liill which Embraced a brr>ad sco]je of 
view, I would sibdown^o contemplate th(#'.iccne. The des(*rt 
Ipoked like a sandy ocean, ‘’as it rolled its undulating waves of 
sand before the eye . The Suad-hills appeared like huge billows, 
tossed ti^i by some intei^al commotion, and the^ark wadds,ur 
valleys, that run between them, resembled tbe cavernous track 
tMfr ai4 ocean wave leaves behind When it is shot into mid air 
by tho angry wind, fiometimes a gazelle .might' be teen flying 
beneath me distant horizon, er the howl of a ptowlihg hyena 
he hea^d in piimuit of prey. These, however, were but rare 
sights 01 ' souhde, and tot the part nothing of animal life Wis 

“to be seen or. heard dn the Waste. 'IV^hen -the Wind fallen, 

thq lAos^mfonnd sflence teignOd Upoh'thd^ dp^er^Wailente 
with the utter bari^ness of the pro- 

du|dpB^qtedtebl^ ;lhe;ter^fl!!i£de8(4ari<)n of 

Jll^prT^Uced a melancholy gragdimr.^lnLt^'dlevated the 
to t&lhfriest ,cqntemtflkti0hii;' was 

prbuxiimnlifetedi^^ 
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with the ideaB of every-day life^but the mvA expanded itseU; 
like the remote horizon that boiiifded the desert, and stretched, 
into contemplations of eternity and infinity / The very absence 
of interesting objects in cjature^rove ik^mind back upon it- 
jji'lf, and, while it excttcd a v%gue and dreamy train of reflec- 
ij stimulated it to the deepest thoujfht. Here I could feel 
hM: .'he- life of the anchorite was not that dreary and senseless 
' ■ eAi-^teiice that v^e are apt to imagine. I ^a.vs that the 

\{" •ih'itince of human society ^quickened the operations of the 
m\ >i uy I'orc^g it fromsthe contemplation of external nature 
• > •’ iminion with itself. Tlie thoughts hre xmrifled and ele- 

va V i^y being shut out from tho grosser things of earth, and 
!i>‘- <1 into Hublinfe reflections on •heaven and qtemity; and 
,/:i!=i;u(Uis, unexcited by the baseness or vices of the world, 
>•!. uift tjuiet 8ubjoctioii*t# the calm sway of reason. Whila^ 
the ’ dweller of the desert* waiils the sterner virtvies of 
a iile b.H if>!;ned in the strifes of the world, he presents at tlie 
U ' unsubdued and self-govenied character, that is a , 
r. . tor imitation than the stormy an8 agitated car^r 
oi l!u j "ou - healed heroes, who stamp their names for eternity 
iu* tmuik/ry of mankind, by the very atrocity of .their ac- 
tii' iiert , 1 ./O ,.d the thoughts of a distant home recdled , 
th. luugiuatio’o ir fNc social pleasures of«the flreside, 1 might 
iiu been h d u, lu with the poet — 

' Oh ; that the desert were my dwelling-pla<^, 

With one fair spirit for my minister. 

That 1 might all forget the human race. 

And lating no one, lof*. hut only her !” 

On tlie tliird day we set off, as usual, with the rising o^the 
tiuii. We pasfcied out of the barren tind monotonous plain of 
i '.' Ahtha, over which we had been travelling most of the pre- 
ceding day, and; through Wady Wardeif, entered uponaepun- 

a agi-eeably diversifled with hills and valleys. At noon wp j 
ted in Wady Amara, spread a mat teneath the shitde of 
some jialmbushes, and made our bjeakfast alfresco, Thp well' 
of Howarah was alongside of us. This is the bitter ^j^ng 
mentioneidin the journey of the Israelites down this peninsula. 
“And when, they came to Marah, they could not dnnkof the ' 
waters qf Marah, for they were bitter: tliereforo name of 
it was called Marah.” On tasting t^ watw, we.fbund it of- . 
fensiyaly bracki^. Some of the camels drank of it, but all of - 
them sparingly. ; My droihedary, who. had not drank fpr .g^LU 
days, only- took a few fimuthfulil, , seemingly to replf^flji, agt 
few exhausted reservoir. The Israelites arrived here> ;On m 
third day after the passage of the Bed Sea, which tends to 
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confirm th^ belief that they crossed it to Suez, as this spring 
is about that distfmee in point of time from Suez. "We made 
the journey in'tw days and* a half. The water of Amarah 
still maintiiiiis its edious" rep^jitation^ for it is pronounced by 
the Arabs to be bittw’, and the„ worst Wjater iu those desertsi^^ 
Moses sweetened it 'nv th if, shnm, or tree, which, when he hjisd 
casf into the waters, the waters were made sweet. Riffle- 
hard t supposes that (he water was rendered potable, by imii- 
- gling with ‘it the juice of th# berries of the tree Ghurknd, 
which grows abundantly in the neigj;)ibouring valley of Gha- 
rundel. » 

An hour before sunset of this day we passed in sight of the 
place whi'iv jlie Arab tradition fixes the inifacuious passage of 
Ihe .Red Selg.. The sheik, tafeing me asitje, led mo to the top 
an eminence, whence he poinf^iLont a lofty mountain, at 
the foot of which he afsuroA me Moses^ landed after the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. Here are some hot baths, called by tliE^ 
Arabs “ Hummom Pharooii” — ^baths of Pharaoh.^ The sea at 
this point is o\Vr ten miles in width, and allbrda a channel 
deep enough for vessels of the largest class. There never 
(iould have been a ford here, as it would be imijossible to ford 
a sen of sauh^.widtii, and near eighty miles from its head. 
Sheik Twaylibb skillfully combated all my arguments against 
placing the site of the passage at this place. He pointed nut 
tJie opening of the mountain on the opposite shore from which 
the children of Israel issued upon the sea — traced their 
flight along the ravine of fljnniing waters, indicated the very 
spot where Mor^ics set fiiot terra firmay showed me 
where I*hRTaoh^and hosts launched into the deep in tins 
pursuit of Mose^ and Jiis people, an(f* triumphantly con- 
cluffed with a reference i'o ihe niid-clianiiel of the sea, where 
the welters closed over the Egyptians, and buried king and 
peoph^ in tiieir deptksi I flattered the old^ sheik by wi(j!,i- 
drawing my positions, and yielding a seeming asaraat to his 
opinions. Indeed, -^e very antiquity of tho kadition makes 
it venerable,* and \ calculated to elicit respect, i#‘\o*t 
conviction. Tlie sheik Burp^*ised me with his familiitrity with 
scriifi:tival h'jgtory. I was sgmewhnt at a loss -to acepunt for 
■ . it, knowing as f did, that the Bedouins are unable to. r^d, and 
thirt they gathtjr all their irdbruiation from trAditi£)nand the 
‘ lips of ti .0 passing traveller. The Bedouins of the pefimsula of 

S LiOw no other history than ths^t of mid the wan- 
' of t^ie Israelites in this desert, they liaw wun- 

DS^.xmeounted generations, i»a wM^ 'ilje pil- 
'^itaageii of M people of every rengidn ph.eerth have taught 
them to regal'd as sacred. Tlicir attention has thus been di- 
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recttSil to the history of the tfv^^its which have consecrated 
these deserts. From the monks of the convent at Mount Siuaij 
from tradition, or their o^al knoA/v^edge of the Koran, they liav e 
become well ao(iuainti*d with thh history of/Moaes mid his i»eo- 
ple. There is not a thij deshrt, 'Wiihich modem travel- 

lers haA"e fixed upoii^«s sccnep in the Wx’aolitish histoiy, hut 
has been venerated and consecrated iVofi the most remote eras, 
in the minds of the children of the desort. 

On the Iburth day from leaving Suez, onr route Ijjy among 
stony hills. AFe here lost the Refreshing sight of Ithe sea, and 
were encompiissod on £^1 sides by a mountaiuous desert. In 
the narrow valleys the sun burnt with a consuming heat . The 
mountains presented a most savage aspect, rising in rough and 
precipitous cliffs, Without a single %limb upon their sides. We 
surprised a flock of Ij|ilf-starved 4 !row 8 , and sonieT wild pigeons 
ill the bottom of a valley, freding upon the barley* which soifle 
travellers had dropped. After aJongsaiid toilsome journey, in 
which we tore our shoes to tatters among the rocks, and 
blistox'ed our^faces with the heat of the sun, avc encamped aii 
hour after sunset in Wady Harmnar. 1 he* next day, Sheik 
Twaylibh intimated that we were in the vicinity of the Jebel 
Mokatteb, (the Written Mountuiii,) and that he would con- 
duct us thither. We should have passed this singular moun- 
tain, had it not been for the voluntaiy ofg?rof the sheik to con- 
duct u» to it. He manifested the same zeal to acquaint us 
with all the other curiosities on the route. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the patient care he took of our persons and effects. He 
was always first to dismount and assist us in raising the 
tents, and the last to retire^or the night. Notwithstanding 
that he was nearly three score and feji, he declined the prof- 
fered shelter of oiir^'teiits, and invariably slept in the open air, 
wrapped up in his abba. During the Jay, his eye was conffcaiit- 
ly on us, watcliing all our movements. Mr. Bretell find Dr. 
Fpence, who were excellent Arabic sclmlars, held the old sheik 
in constant conversation touching the route. He patiently an- 
swered their minutest inquiries, and was kind enough to allow 
me to catechise him for words to compile my Arabic vocabu- 
lary. The whole party of our ^Vrabs were trustworthy and 
faithful. We felt the most per%ct security anuyig them, and 
had it been necessary, I am sure they would have slied their . 
blood in our behalf. We conciliated them by kind treatment 
— ^treating them rather as companions than inferiors. Tliey 
responded to our good feeling. Our friendly intercourse ivas 
also the better maintained from our ability to converse , with 

them in their own tongWf V w. 

We left the owavan to pursue the more direct routes white 
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We tamed off into Wady Su'iHik, to seethe Jebel Ma!:aA(;^. 
Ilue wady was a lonjr and heaatifiil valley^ hemmed in oh both 
sides by ld% mountains. Clumps of acacia trees, amohg which 
was the thorny aca^'ia from wMch the gum arable is extracted, 
were scattered over J:he b6ttoi|i of th| y alley. Numerous tufts 
of wild grass, and a Ihin groVth of bushes growing about the 
valley, with the brighhtgr^en foliage of tlie acacias, gave to it 
aU the charms of a sylvan solitude. A few Bedouin tents were 
sqattered^along the foot of the mountain ; goats were brows- 
ing on the ntountain sides, and' bounding from rock to rock, 
chased by Bedouin children, equally yild and nimble of foot. 
A wandering pack of gazelles crossed the valley, within gun- 
shot. We were too much interested in watemng their light 
and gracelui movements, m they skimmed*^ across the sands, 
and over the rbeks, to think of fimg upop them. Our route, 
foif several hdurs, lay through this beautiful valley, which only 
wanted a tumbling cascade to^complete its picturesque charms. 
It is a wild, secluded, pastoral solitude, visited only by the 
Bedouins and their flocks. Tlie valley of Basselas was not 
more i8ola.ted from the world. 

‘ We passed out of Wady Suwak into an elevated plain, from 
which rises the mountain of Surabit-e^Khadim. We halted 
under the '^shadow of the mountain, in a cool cavern near its 
base. Here we foun^ some cool and fresh water, which, after 
the rancid water we nad been drinking for some time, wan ex- 
ee^ingly grateful to our fevered and parched throats. We 
made a frugal breakfast of biscuits, eggs, and water, and com- 
menced the ascent of the mountain, to see the singular monn- 
meiits on its summit. We clambered along precipices, over 
Tockf^, and by the edge pf'deep re^vines, untu yre were nearly 
exhausted. AfteV m houi;^’8 climbing we reached the summit . 
Here'we found what wasjapparently the ruins of an Egyptian 

n lie, .the only relics of Egyptian architecture existing m the 
ian deserts. The appearance of these ruiB» on the sumr 
mit of this dreary and desolate mountain, was exceedingly 
singular. ' They consfet of fourteen stones^ from five to eight 
feet high, covered wim hieroglyphics, and rounded at the top 
precisely like a modem grav#-stone. They are disposed over 
m area of ab^ut two hundred feet in length. The building, or 
.temple, at the head of the area, is approached by a narraw 
avenue, six feet wide, with a portico^ at each end.# In this 
aveflue we saw several fallen columns, with the head "'of Isis, 
#• at Phum, blit of yery-«mall dimensions^ 'nfe temple was 
, mt dimensions than an cndinaiy ^hamp^ » 

ifoj!e,ii‘40Od an insignifleant propyion** I mailed feriid fjSisouly 

t^|>ferwhiob wasaolow 
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TK^ appear to have been painted, ag we dietinetly tt^ced 
a few lines of colour, and soxibe hieroglyphics: The 
edihce was badly constrncteil.* It beloijga either to the in- 
fancy of Ejryptian architecture, or, to its latest eras, wheii tt« 
fonner gi^ndeur could lo longer be su^ined;. 

The appearance oiHhe rounded stone^ standing upright and 
isolated, givee to the whole the charaifter of a ctemetery. What 
was the object of these monuments in this desolhte and unin- 
habitable region, it is jmposjible to ascertain. ^LafeOrde ’ sup- 
poses tlmf this was a cemetery of the Egyptians who en- 
gaged in forking tl* copper mines in the Wady MagUra. 
Others suppose that here Was alfceraple, to which pilgrimages 
wore made froi^ Egypt— an Egyptian Mecca. The fact of 
'Moses demanding permission for the Israelitips to go three 
days into the deseati to sacrifice, is thought by s^une Waveljprs 
to have had a reference to the mysterious monuments of 
Surabit-el-Khadim. These redns ^ere discovered by Nieh- 
bur, in 1761 , steCe which time they have been visited by many 
travellers.* 

Whatever may liave been their origin, nothing can be more 
curious and imposing than those ruins, clustered togethei on 
the peak of a ioffcy mountain, in the midst of an almost inac- 
cessible range, where it is impossible to sufiport human life 
by the productions of the earte- Thejklie out of the track of 
the great central avenues along which the trade of the 
peninsula flows, The surrounding mountains are entirely 
naked and barren, and the project embrad^ nothing btit a* 
dark and gloomy wilderness of rock. Here, however, man 
had once worshipped, or paid the funeral rites to his fmlow- 
man. We stood ^r a long time cqmtemplgtmg this desolate 
seene, and conjecturing as to the purpose of these '^jj.ncient 
monuments of man’s former preseiice in these almost inacces- 
sible mountain solitudes. Crossing the summit, we descended 
into the plaitf by a deep ravine, whfth runs into the heart' of 
the mountain. The descent was extremely difficult. In 
severijil places we were obliged toilet >ourselves down a pre- 
cipitous wall of rock, on to narrow ledges, with a precipice 
of five hundred feet yawning beneath., The old sheik got be- 
wildered among tjie crags, aiffi it was a long dime before we 
could find out where he was. We at length discovered him 
upon>fi isolated crag, with precipices fmwning above and 
yawning beneath Mm* /Hiere^ he stood, fearing to mOve, 
he shotfld prfeiftitate himself intp abyss beneath. ' 
clamb^Sfi^ on the frocks above, ind lowerted down to him a 
j^laadd^, iub'which^he climM^at ^ mk of 'bin life, fit, 
W1& a $rm and cautious step^' dvihe^ gteat ebbmem pfd 
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(lelf'poatesgion. , We reached the foot of the mountain 
further trouble. We mounted the camek, and proce«j,ded' up 
the head of the valley, until Woj cros^d^ over a rocky barrier, 
which separated it fram thu Wady Khumikh. An hour more 
of travel brought us "fo our tents, pitehed in the bottom of 
thk valley. Our servants greeted us witfi a bountiful dinner. 
’iTiey had bought a lamp of^some Bedouins on the route, and 
had contrived to cook up quite a plausible Irish stew, which 
was ver>^ r cceptable after the fatigues ^ond meagre fere of the 
day. 

The next day we continued our joume;^ through & succession 
of wadys. We passed numerous rocks with Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions. A larcre isolated bloc^j:, which had fallnri into the plain 
from the mountain, was covered with these singular inscrip- 
tions. No affinity can be traded between these inscriptions 
ana the cliaracters of anv known Ittrfguage. They arc very 
ancient, haying been observeef in this desert from the third 
c^iturjf of the (.’hristian era. An ingenious scholar has sug- 
gested that they niay be the characters which were used by 
the children of Israel before they emerged from the deserts of 
Sinai. The frequent recurrence of the same characters in 
these inscriptions proves them to belong to the same alphabet. 
It is an alphabet that has long since perished. Tliey may, 
however, be the car\’ings of the early Christian pilgrims to 
Mount Sinai. The deserts of Mount Sinai contains vast num- 
bers of them. On a littlb plaiu between Wady-es-Seih and 
""the head of Wad3^ Khumileh, we came to a lone Bedouin bury- 
ing-gpound. It consisted of some fifty or sixty graves, covered 
with heaps of stones rudely pile£ together. The Bedouins 
kept mumbling pixjj^prs long as they re»,aiued in sight of 
this rqije cemetery. Hither are broujjht the dead of the tribes 
that wander in this vicinity. Nothing can be more solemn 
than this' humble ceruete^, afar from the sites of human habi- 
tation, in this lonely ana savage, spot, surrouilaed by moan-' 
tains which seem to enclose it from view. 

Passing the valley of Ibu Sukr, we came to a wall stretched 
across a narroM'' part of the <.Wady Burk. This wall w^is 
thrown up by the Bedouins as a defence against the tropps of 
, the pasha, who were sent to clfastise them, for an act of pliih- 
dei:. The cause of the quarrel, as related Twaylibb was 
, tho inftectiou by the merchants of the monopoly whicji the 
TOtWarah had always enjoyed, of carrying goods between 
Cai^wdSue^^ This monopoly was. broken up by the iher- 
qhautftft^ho, employed the Ma^k gud Haweitat tp cany 
* Mm rfevenge for this invasion*' of their privileges, the 
m plundered a richly-laden caravim, between Cairo 
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arl’, Suez. The pasha demanded sati^faclion for the robhfery, 
but the Bedouins had no other answer to send back to his 
highness j than the laconic one pf We were hungry, and we 
have eaten,” Mehemet Ali fesponded by sending a force Of 
three thousand men against them. The Bedouins hastily 
threw up this wall,,aiA haatdhed to d^end themselves in the 
best i)osftible mannbr. The troops, bj a dexterous manoeuvre, 
avoided the valley, and climbing tiloig the tops of tlie moun- 
tains, came down upon the Bedouins in the rear, and after a 
sharp contest, succeeched in fnttting them to flight, fl'he quarrel 
was subsequently compounded with the pasha, and both par- 
ties have since been ^?e on best of terras. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tents of the Sheik. — Bedouin customs and mode of ^ife. — Arrival 
at Mount Sinai.— -the convent of Bt. Cathcriqp. — The superior, — 
Interior of convent. — The monks. — Tlqs Burning Bush. — Ascent 
of Mount Sinai. — Storm on the mountain. — Rock of Moses.— 
Departure from the convent for Akaba.— The journey. — Desert 
of Mount Sinai. % , « 

In the afternoon of the scA^enth day we loft the main iioad,or 
the great line of valleys that conduct through the peninsula to 
Mount Sinai, aSd, turning to theeasti Altered i«ta-;a broad 
valley, walled up on all sides by jnomitains of sand, dlere wo 
found the tents of the sheik, twenty iu number, disposed in a 
straight lim^along the foot of the iV^untain. I'he slieik, who 
had been absent some time, was wannly received by his 
people. We were led into his tent, having broken broad and 
salt with some of the elders of the triSe, we wore pronounced 
their sworn friends, whom they were bound to protect with 
their lives ; coffee and pipes jvere then brought, andithe sheik 
retired. In a few minutes he returned, and {Sresented each^of 
us wiMi a skin of Mount Sinai dates, the choicest of all Ai fiha 
— till? most acceptable gift he could have bestOAved ou us, in 
the then, impoA^erished , condition of our stores, The tent in 
which we wore reposihg was the common Bedouin tent; of 
goat’s hair cloth', stretched over three rows of poles, efrougly^ 
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secfared by cords, attached to stakes driven deep int^toe 
earth. A piece of cloth nmnmg down the middle of the tent 
divided it into two parts, one apartment being for the women, 
the other for the men. A smaiil sedjeddah, or prayer cai^t, 
ivith a few cooking *atensils, such as a mortar for grinding 
corn, a copper pan, a^cofl^e pdt, a feW, wooden bowls, and 
sonpie water skins, cdnstituted all' the furniture. We filled the 
pifjj^ of our Arab guestl wfth Lattakie tobacco^ and in a few 
moments we, were on the best of terms. They became very 
, communicative, and gave us allt the information we desired 
, touching the sacred territory weivere traversing, ipterspersed 
with the usual proportion of Bedouin exaggeration and fancy. 
At night, the Bedouin boys and girls brought down the sheep 
and goats •\v>tich they had been tending during the day in tho 
mountains, as wild, frolicsome, gay, and pretty little shep- 
heriJs as ever skimmed the mountain or the^plaiii. The flocks 
were gathered around the^ tents, and* the dogs took up their 
j)08t8 for the night on the outside, and in the midst of them. 
An hour after dark, the fires in the tents had all gone out, and 
no sound was hear/l hut the heavy breathing of th(? flock that 
lay before us, and the occasional tread of their canine guar- 
dians, as they paced in anxious steps to and fro. 

Early thanextmoniing we were again on the march, having 
first visited the stfwal tents, and left some little gift behind 
ua. The sun’s rays hflve hardly fallen upon the valley, yet 
even at this early period of the day the cam]) was aroused 
from its slumbers, and the Bedouin children were toiling up 
^e mountain sides with their flocks. The life of the Bedouins 
is aui^re and temperate beyond that of any Other people. 
Their »princii)al food is floury rice, o/ dates, and the milk of the 
goat or camel. Coffeg wfth the Bedouin, as^the Turk, is an 
indippeusable beverage. TKe water they use is rancid -or fe- 
tid, and is hardly potable, ojkcept when they are in the neigh- 
|S)ourhood *Qf the perennii)^ spnngs of Mount Skaai. In the 
desert, between Mount Sinai and Cairo, there is no pure and 
tesh water. The habits of tlie Bedouins are as simple as 
tij^ir diet." Their life passed in the care of their flocks, and 
irf migration from deseH: to .desert, as necessity or tiiie desire 
of trafll^ in^uence them. Their wealth consists in their 
flockefl^;' as in thib days of Abrabahi, they brook no master, and 
frbm tjiat time to this, they haye never been subdue/}, and 
Icpoiw^njp other superior, than the Lord of the Universe, the 
elemehfe? W«ich are his slaves! V * 

hid a long and toilsome journey among tortuous wadys 
and hioi^tains. Many of the mountains were of beautiiul 
pojjlhyfS? and granite. Occasional!/ they were simked 
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veins of porphyry, prcjectingf* above the granite/and 
running in narrow mural ridges over the crests and down Ae 
sides of the mountains, as far. as the eye could see. Late ip 
the afternoon we arrived on the plain of El-^Baha, near t|e 
base of the northemmjist projectibn of JUfouht Sinai, the'sc&e 
of the encampment; or the cnildrcin' ofr Igrael. The tnouhtain 
here rises bluff dnd prec^)ituoua pom the plain, at once 
realising the description of scripture with the plain, and ^e * 
close j)roximity of the people to the sacred mount.' A steep 
and precipitous jjass, •strewed with robks that^aS fallcfn fimn 
the preci;|ices whi<^ impended over us, led up into the 
raoimtains. The savage grandeur of this narrow pass, sur- 
rounded by naked walls of rock, and running along the edge of 
deep precipicesf formed a fittings introduction to the dark and 
gloomy sublimitv of the sacred sc?enes that wd were approach- 
ing. The camels witfi^reat difficulty climbeff this dangerous 
road. Another descent and i^scei^ at last brought us to the 
elevaiod gorge in which stands the convent of Mount Sinai. 
Since leaving (lairo, which had now been nearly two weeks, 
Mve liad sT'tui nothing but a ferw stunted*palms and dwarfish 
acacias. What was our surprise, when, on rising from a deep 
hollow, we came in sight of the convent, and beheld its gar^ 
d(jn of almond and fig-trees, covered with pink and white 
blossoms, through the midst of which wei^ seen some green 
cypresses, shooting up their pointed fops. The effect of this 
nch cloud of blossoms, and these beautiful hues of vegetation, 
in the midst of such a barren and dreary ■vi4aste, was refres)^- 
iiig both’ to the eye and the sense. The approach of our cara- 
van had been observed some distance by the vigilant wstjr- 
deu of the convent, and on reaching the walls of the convent, 
we found the rribnks awaiting otyr coming at a window, some 
thirty feet troin the grdund. A rojpe was immediately lowered, 
and ^6 w«?re requested to send up our letters pf introduction, 
every traveller being expected to Jiring one from the Greek 
convent at Cairo, precaution which T had neglected, but 
which Mr. Bretel had supplied, by hajdng had us all included 
in the same letter. The letters being satisfectory proof of Our 
admissifcility, the rot)e wAs* again lowered, and yo w^re 
'hoisted up one by one. Up<m entering the epnVeht^We Vere 
cordiidly embrace^'liy the holy fathers, and "‘sia.luted with the 
appel^an of Ifadji-Pilgrim.” Thence we were ^ducted 
tb tke robins approiwiated to strangers— neat little chanibera, 
spread with. Turkey and surrounded py divans raised 

a iboft above the floor* life' threw ourselyfea at frill lenijth up; ‘ 
on soft couches^ axiii| slept soundly, mter the fa|ij^es 
the tali we wbre apollsed by one of the monks wlb nbfr-i 
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ducted U8 to another chamber, in ^hich -vre found a nice 
of rice, eggs, olives, and dates, awaiting our coming. A 
email bottle of araki, (rum,) made from dates, was placed 
alongside ctf our plat<}p. This is a favourite beverage of the 
monks, but we found it too pungent an strong to allow us to 
drink more than a sBiall wine-glass full. % The bread of the 
^ convent, made by the mank^ is or a dark and coarse grain, 
but it is veiy acceptable to the desert traveller, who has been 
living for sea-biscuit. Tljp table was covered 

with a white cloth, and garnished' with the usual array of ci- 
vilized implements. After having, for a » long a time* made 
our repasts, reclining at full length upon the sands of the de- 
sert, and eating, « la Turque^ with our fingers, we felt a little 
awkward at tli^ sudden rcsdnijtlion of our fbrmer civilized 
customs. a * c 

After dinner, the superior, who had frst greeted us upon en- 
tering the convent, made a Wmal visit. Ho was a Chti- 
diote Greek — a stout, tall, and ^'eneraMe old man, with 
rather heavy features, dignified by a long board of silver gray, 
which muen increasTed the gravity of his sacerdotal appear- 
ance. Ho spoke fluently in modem Greek, but appeared to 
understand very little of Arabic. He had been in the convent 
about two years, ^nd Avas not, therefore, the sujjorior Avho 
manifested to Mr. Sley.ons so much enthusiasm of feeling 
for the exertions of America in behalf of his country, when 
she was struggling for liberty against her Ottoman oppros- 
0 ®rs, He was, on the contrary, a heavy and stupid person, 
and though we tried to elicit from him some int^^rest in the 
fate of Greece, he evince(^ the nv»st stolid indifference on 
the subject. lie w^s, however, kind and hos]g^itable, and pro- 
mised on the morrow to conduct ns round the convent. 

Early 'the next morning, after breakfast, the superior called 
at our chambers, and showed us through the various a]>art- 
ments of the convent. Rom the high parapet, •which runs r 
around tlw walls On the west side, we had a view of the si- 
tuation of the conventv It is built in the narrow valley, 
which separates Mount Sinai from the opposite mountain. On 
the west side, tlie convent almost touches the base of Mount 
Sinai, anfl, on tfce east, tliere is i;i space of only fiirty paces 
between the walls opd the motmtaiu. The building is of a 
quadtangular form, surrounded by high walls, with panapets, 
and ehibPftsures on the top for camion. A small swivel was 
the only" ipi^ited gun the ramparts. The monks haA"e an 
arsenid but the good-will that now exists between 

them and the Bedouins no longer rend^ft it so necessary, as 
^ in 'tie time of their former feuds, when no monk could ven-* 
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of the convent but k€ the risk of his life. The pfreat 
gate of the convent is walled up, and is opened only for the 
admission of the archbishop, wnen it remains open for six 
months, during which time, accor^ng to the law of the con- 
vent, the Arabs liave fidl liberty to enter it, and eat and drink 
at will. As the visit of aji archbishfcpas, on this account, 
\'ery expensive to the convent, ^t lately takes place, llie 
last archbishop who lived in the con^'ent was Eyrilloa, who 
died at Mount Sinai, ip the latter part of the e^hjjpenth cen- 
tury. The three elans of tile Tawarah Bedoums, tiie Dhu- 
lieiry, Awarimeh, andsAleikat, who are the Ghafirs, or protec- 
tors of the convent, are entitled to a distribution* of bread 
whenever they visit the convent. I'hey formerty received 
money and a dish of cooked meat, but the povgrty of the mo- 
nastery Ims oblig(id the monl» to restrict they* donations to 
the distribution of broad* They are also entitled to a porRon 
of bread whenever they visit*tlie branch convent at Cairo. 
Tliese Arabs enjoy the privilege of conducting travellers to and 
from the monastery, and of transporting the provisions, which 
are sent from Tor to the Red »Sea, and froii! Cairo, for its sup- 
port. Besides th<* CBiafirs, there is a tribe of serfs belonging 
to the convent, who, jit any lime, are entitled to receive bread 
from it. 'rheso serfs are the descendants of s^colony of Egyp- 
tian and Walla chians, whom the Emperor Justinian sent here 
for its protection, when he built the convent. They were ori- 
ginall}'' Christians, hut have gradually become fused among 
Ihe other Arabs, and have adopted the Ms^ommedan faiths 
In colour and features they resemble the Bedouins, but <are 
held in groat contempt by# them from their vassalage fb the 
convent, and are^cSlled Fellahs. They arg the guides to the 
sacred lociditie^s aro\ind Mount Siuai, add they cultivate the 
date gardens which belong to theecoin^ent in the nei^libour- 
ing valleys. Some of them act as servants to the monks, and 
assist them iff tilling the garden. Those of Mount Sinai are 
extremely poor, and chiefly dei)end for support upon the 
bounty of the monks. * 

The interior of the convent is divided off into eight or ten 
small courts, surrounded by cliarabers, with wooden balas- 
trades, irregularly built on ansmeven slope, ani(!*comiihinicat- 
ing with each other by corridors and passages. Thereris room 
foi several hundred monks. The convent formerly contained 
from 8no to three hundred monks, but the number was now 
dwindled to twenty. Tliere ore workshops for trades most ne- 
cessary to the uses of the monks; umong others, we noticed 
the shops of a tailor, S<:ahoe-maker, a smith, a mason^adis-* 
tiller, a cook, and a carpenter. Two Syrian masops wd^e 
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assisting the monks in rebiiildi&g a portion of the eessficm 
wall. Th^ complained of the want of skill of their monkish 
labourers, and restricted them to the drudgery of the work; 
tlie only crafts that seemed to'be in any degree understood, 
when we were at thV convent, 'were fhose or the shoemaker, 
th^ carpenter, and the rtistiller. Some of, ^ the courts contain 
wdls of delicious water. Near '^to the ^^eat chapel, the su- 
perior directed our attention to otic which is called the Well 
of Moses, from a tradition, tliat it is the well at which Moses 
watered the hocks of* Jethro. A fbw ’hrbonrs, covered with 
vines, screen the courts from the scorching heat^of the sum- 
mer sun. ' The great number of deserted chambers, and the 
few. tenants that now dwell within the convent, give to it 
quite a dorforted and melajiclioly appeaitinee, to which the 
continued siledce that reigns the ^alls, imbroken but 

byHhe rappefih^t calls the holy brql:hren to prayers, contri- 
butes not a little to prodx^^e aunimpression in consonance writh 
the sacred character of the placo. 

The church stands at the southern end of the cpuveut. It 
was builf, like the>reat of the convent, by Justimaii, and is 
one of the most elegant of the Greek churches in the east, llie 
roof is supported by rows of massive granite columns, and the 
alcove ovet the aj^tar is richly ornamented with mosaic work, 
in which is a portraijt of Justinian and his wife Theodon?. 
Numerous silx'er lamps, among others one from the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, are suspended from the ceiling, and the 
.walls are decora/ed wdth portraits of the Madonna and child, 
coveted, like all Greek paintings, with a profusion of gilding. 
The pavement is laid with varioiw coloured marble. At the 
southern extremiU^ of tl\pVhurch, behind the great altar, we 
were shown the cJhpel whjph covers the spdt where our Lord 
jt sai4^to have appeared to^jMoses in the burning bush. Here, 
as off Ins shoes in approaching it, so we were direct- 

ed by tbe monks to do the same. The site of ths»* burning bush^ 
is covered with a plate of silver, and near at hand is shown 
a shrub, wiricK is said to be a lineal descendant of the sacred 
busli. It was impossible not to feel a sense of religious awe, 
upon appioaching so sacred a ^pot, however doubtful may bo 
the ilpcsiity, superstitious worship, which now dese-^ 
pttttes it. The very fact tliat, for more than a thousand years, 

hfis heen consecrated and set apart as the holiest of holies, 
in tfiia. region where God revealed to man thO laws* which 
wpte tp govem him, and ^ duties imposed on- him of rever- 
ence iM^orship for the Author of his existence; was 
c5cnj|^)pwe;to it a certainty and sa^jutity of character, t^t 
opr minds all doubts and left; the imagination 
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indulge In musing tonsondnt to the scene. The 
BUpenor postrated himself in prayer before the sacred shrine ; 
a strain of solemn music burst fVom the choir, and wrought up 
our feelings to such a degree, that, when We recovered oi>r 
senses, we found cursives, overcbme h^ the scene, kneeling 
with the superior before the spot where tjie patriarch of Israel 
had communed with the Deify. ^ 

In the chapel behind the choir idfa rarcophagus, paid to con- 
tain the bones of St. Catherine, the patron saint of the con- 
vent, which were traiilporte<>from MountCathefip^by angels. 
The Sarcojiiagus is covered with a silver lid. It Contain a 
skull, and a hand, ana other ghastly relics, which We had nO 
desire to see. Close to this church stands a Mahommedan 
mosque, built htre in the sixteenth century, to save the con- 
vent from destruction by Sultan Selim, who * threatened to 
avenge upon it the loss favourite who died al Mount Sillai. 
This ingenious device appease^ the«anger of the impioi s in- 
fidel. Besides the great church, there are several cha])eis ap- 
propriated to the Copts, Syrians, Armenians, and othcu* Chris- 
tian sects. * They have all fallen into decay, as but /ew pil- 
grims of any persuasion but the Greek church now visit the 
convent. From the cliurch, the superior conducted us to tho 
library, a small apartment, containing severjl cas <?8 of books, 
in all about sixteen hundred. The librj^ is rarely visited by 
tho monks, who are extremely illiterate, and know nothing of 
general knowledge, but what is gathered in their peregrina- 
tions from convent to convent, and from the^<>ank travellers* 
they meet. We found no books of any value, the whole col- 
lection consisting of Arabi^ manuscripts and Greek boolft, re- 
lating to the various saints who fi^l^e in the calendar of the 
church. Mr. WOftf, the Jewish Mipsionaty? had recently pre- 
sented the convent with the Foreiggi Bible Society’s edttion of 
the scriptures ; these were all the modem books that. we Saw 
in the collectiim. • 

In another quarter we' were shown the room a^^propriated 
to the use of the archbishop; which paVed with marble, 
the walls hung with paintings, and ftimished with much taste 
and elegahde. Here is prGS0I^^ed a manuscript of the four 
gospels,' elegantly written 01% parchment, in letters <if gold, 
and ornamented with coloured portraits of the apostles, which 
is said to ha ve been presented to the convent by the 'Emperer 
Theodbsius,: Who flourished in tlie eighth century . WO occu- 
pied the first -day in exrainingthe interior of the convent. 
We dined in the refectory wilh ttie holy ftithers. As ft was 
Lent, the repast was (Jf a rather fnniffre character, consisting 
of vegetfible soup, olives, and Iiar-»boiled beans. The fore 
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the monks is never mucli bettc/; Hhey are altogether intis^ic- 
ted the use of fleshy and according to Buckhardt, “ in their 
great fast . not only, abstrain from butter, and every kind 
of animal food and fish, but alio from oil, and live four days 
in the week on bredd and boiled vegetables, of which one 
small dish is all their dinner.” The mode pf life, practised by 
the^monks five centurie^ ago, as described by a contemporary 
writer, is nearly the same at the present day, “ They follow 
veiy strict rules; live chaste ana modestly ; arc obedient to 
their arclit)iBfiop and prelates; drink not wine, but on liigli 
festivals ; never eat flesh; but live on ^erbs, pea% beans, and 
lentils, which they prepare with water, salt, and vinegar; eat 
together in a refectory without a table-cloth ; perform their 
offices in tire church with g«mt devotion day and night ; and 
are very diligent in all tilings ;r 80 that they fall little short of 
fhdVuies of Anthony.” The air pt the convent is remark- 
ably pure and invigoratkag ; iliis, conjoined with temperate 
habits, preserves the health and faculties of those monks who 
pass their lives here to a very advanced age ; several of the 
monks were upwards of eighty years old. 

We hod requested, in the morning, to be shown the cave 
where the hones of the monks and hermits, who have died at 
Sinai, are proseiyed. Bui the superior declined acceding to 
our request pntil the ^ftenioon, when he directed one of the 
priests, Father Demetri, to conduct us to it. It ip a large ex- 
cavation, near the middle of tjie garden, and, in the interi(^r, 
divided into t^vo vaults, one oi the vaults containing the 
bones of the priests, the other tliose of the lay bretjiren of the 
convent. After death the bodies jire placed on iron grates, 
where they remain until ftie flesh has fallen from their bones, 
and nothing is left but tlie^ skeleton frame.** The skeleton is 
then tfiken apart, and the hones of the different members are 
piled in peparate heaps, the anas, legs, &c. being all placed in 
distinct heaps. The bones of the priests and ‘kymen ure de- 
ixiaitedin separate vaults. The skeletons of the archbishops 
arc enclosed m wooduji boxes. At the bottom of tlie cave, an 
immense heap pf skulls were piled up in regular order against 
. the wall, forming a collection of some ten or twenty thousand, 
.proponting a ipost gliastly array of grinning jaws, ^nd eyeless 
jsockets,. The skeletons, of two hermits were indicated to us, 
W^ho had passed their lives upon Mount Sinaj, weormg each a 
coi^ pf mail, and. manacles about tlieir legs, by which, fast- 
en^ to each other, they wandered about tiu.mey died. Of 
all the^pliamel-houses that I have ever seen, thislwas the most 
the^regular,order in whiplLtlie different members of 
frame were piled together, gave hut little ide,a of 
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the niSjesty or dignity Of tlfe form of man when clad in its 
fleshy 00€^t, and endowed with life and action ; it was hatd to 
realise that the vacant skulls ^fld lustreless sockets before us 
ever gleamed with the flash of wit, or -the Are of intellect. 
This Indeed is a 'chanfber of death, wnere he sits throned 
among the emblems ^f mortality, and/;he^ wrecks of life, and 
rejoices in the degradation of oujr sj;>ecies — a perpetual me- 
mento mori, of the most impressive* kind, to the solitary dwel- 
lers of the convent, who hem come to see a sadjillijstration of 
the omnia vnmtas, of life. Tne thoughts could not but revert 
to, the soul tliat had oJIce dwelt in the bony easements around 
us, and Which had burst from the decaying frame, in which it 
was imiirisoraed. to the great fountain 6 f immortality from 
which it had at first escaped, ^that is the lifg of man com- 
pared with eternity, and the tAirnan intellect frgm the on^is- 
cieuce of the Deity ! •• * , 

On the second day, wc asceifdcd fie summit of Mount Sinai. 
Crossing the sloping ground to the east of the convent, we 
reached tho foot of Mount Ilorob, the foundation from which 
Mount Sinai springs. "We continued to asCend it by»a wind- 
ing stairway <»f stones, which the monks have laid along the 
ravine that leads up between the perpendicular \j^alls of the 
mountain towards the summit. On our way tlirough this ra- 
vine we passed two arched gateways, st which the monks, in 
former times, were accustomed to confess the pilgrims before 
they were ushered into the presence of the sacred mount. We 
stopj^d on the way to slake our thirst at a dOol spring ofwa^ 
ter, which gushed out of the rocks, and trickled down the 
sides of the mountain. Fisim bengjith the late gatevirgy, we 
entered upon a wide platform^ stirroftindgd^by mountaiiw, ex- 
cept on the east side, whence a ravine opened into the Wady 
el Leja, on the east side of Sinai.e* A solitary cypresS stands 
like a sentine^jn the midst, overshadowing^a well o£ water at 
' its biise, where the weary pilginn 'ifas wont to repose. The 
ruined chapel of Elijah stods a little to the west of the cy- 
press. In it the monks showed us a ^ve, in which Elijah is 
said to have dwelt, when he v^as fed by the ravens. We were 
greatly fatigued by the ascent of Horeb, which was by far the 
most painfil mountain climBing that I had sver mtet With, 
though I had scaled the most precipitous mountains in Swit- 
zerlagdf and G^dece. From Horeb, we ascended thp almost 
precipitous sides of ^iuai, the monks stopping on the way, to 
to show ns the print of tlm cameVs foot ^at bore Maliomet in 
in his flight to Snai. ^In ope hour we reached the summit of 
Mount ^nai, having oec^pied more than three hours in the as- 
cent from the convent. A Christain chapel and aMahommeSan 
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moaqne divide the ^mmit between them. Beneath the*^ of 
the motmtain ie a cavity/where Moses is said to have hid mm-* 
self from the eflTulgent preseiace of the Almighty, when the 
heavens opened , and the voice df God was heard speaking from 
their midst. We opfened the ten commandments, aha read 
th^‘ upon the veryispfjt where they had ^been handed down 
to the lawgiver of Isjpae^^ Tne voice of my companion 
reading the ^^riptures was the only sound that disturbed the 
unearthly stillness that dwelt upon thjs lofty peak. Around 
us, the niofiks* were kneeling in payer, and uttering, with un- 
wonted feeling, the Kyrift Go(l>})e praised. The Be- 

douins, awed by the solemnity of the scene, and the tradition- 
ary sanctity of the place, leaned in silence upon their guns, 
and remained fixed and motionless as statues.*' The thick clouds 
which lOwered^^over us, ds we made our way up the mountain, 
gathered over our heads, and tlv* rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. We took shelter thetchapel. I'he lightning flashed 
in vivid sheets around us, and the thunder broke in 'crasliing 
peals among the mountains, filling them with incessant 
roar of heaven’s artillery. The mountain seemed to shake 
with the strife of the elements that were battling arotind its 
summit, while tlie roar of the thunder, the flash of the light- 
ning, and the darjeness that hung like a pall upon the moun- 
tain, made up a scene pf the most terrific sublimity I had ever 
witnessed — a scene which aided our conceptions of that awfril 
moment, when the Almighty, robed in the majesty of heaven, 
bad descended upn this sacred spot, to hold bommunion with 
his chosen servant, and to deliver to him the immutable laws 
and principles that govern and maintain the existence of hu- 
man society. ^ ^ 

’Flue storm lasted iibarly an hour. The clouds finally rolhid 
up like*a scroll, and drifted off to the north, leaving a stam- 
less expapse of blue sky, and a brilliant sunlight, that reveal- 
ed to us a most remarkable panorama of raotffitain ' Scenery. ^ 
On the opposite side of a deep ravine, to the west, rose the 
pak nf St. Catherine, iifting its head far above Sii^i. ' To the 
south we hafi a glimpse of the Gulf of Akaba, and the saUdy 
deserts that lie along it. Upoii all other sides, nothing 
td be seen but jBie ragged pakr, furrowed sides, aitd Woken 
cliffs of the mountains, that were tossed about in such a gro^ 
and singular manner, as W answer precisely t<>*tji#de- 
senptiou of Sir SVedesrick Hetmiker, of the scenery frdm this 
spot It wouW seeui as if Arabia Tetrma faad'once been afi 
ocean oChtyia;, and that while its waves were running Hterally 
mounfisins high, it c^ndWonded Si^Tddenly tp stand 4till.!’ 
*V)?|,^chn4eS #mhirt uf ^inai plain on irach 
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the chapel of Elijah. • Thence Ve descended by a sl;eep 
declivity into the Wady el Leja, between Mount vSinai ai^d 
Mount Catherine. We continued along thie valley till we 
came to the deserted convent of the £l-Erbaeen (the Forty), 
so called from the forty monks wRo fonherly inhabited it, and 
who were murdered by the Bedouins, ^ plantation of olive 
trees extends for some distance abov^ and below this convent. 
A garden of fruit trees is attached t(f it, the apricots of which 
were in full blossom ; a stream of water ran bubblinjar through 
it, and contributed to*its coal and refreshing appesinBLnee. The 
mountains^ ise severii^ hundred feet above the convent, on both 
sides of the valley, and are i>erfectly naked and bare of vege- 
tation, presenting nothing but walls of bleak and sombre rock. 
Beyond the convent, >we came to the rock from which Moses 
is said to have caused water io gush forth. This rock, which 
appears to have fallen.dpwn from the mountaids, lies neat the 
middle of the valley. It is qf red^ gf siQite, and upon its iaee 
are some ten or twelve crevices, through which water is said 
to have flowed, when Moses smote the rock with his rod- Tlte 
crevices have every appearance of being cirtificial, and in ^1 
probability owe their origin to the ingenuity of the monks. 
We proceeded along the valley for some distance farther, pas- 
sing many Sinaitic inscriptions on the rocjc, sudh as we had 
f)bserved near the Jebel Mokatteb, \jptil we turned around 
Mount Horeb, where we were stopped by tlie monks to see 
the mould in which Aaron cast the golden calf, and the rock 
where Moses broke the tables of the law. V^om this point Msa 
again entered upon the ravine which conducts to the convent 
of Mount Sinai, where wy arrived at dark, after a nsost fa- 
tigmngbut veiy interesting day H j'amble among these early 
scriptural scenes. ^ • • 

Cto the third day. we sent a messenger to the Bedouins, to 
advise them of our intention to leave the convent on the mor- 
row ; they ajw^ed early the next morning. At ten o’clock we 
bade the holy brethren adieu, placed in the hands of the supe- 
rior a donation of 200 piastres for the <;^nvent, and, having re- 
emyed each a ring of silver, with the initials CatJ^rme 
insciihed on it, as a sign of our pilgrimage, we were let ^wn 
to the ground by the same hy whiq)i we had ' been 

hoisted up. : , 

•found the Bedouins awaiting us. They received us 
witif much wannthjt end seemed to be glad that they were 
again to be* on the march. % parted with Dr. Spence and 
Jfp. ai they v^ete to return to Caii^, and I to pursue 

my jourufpy to .^ab«, alone* : lilfe arranged our pamefo an4 
baggage, |^d at ti^^elve ojdocki tyiih ap^vy heart, I bade^’ 
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* ^ 
friends adieu, mounted my dromedfeiry, and with the little #«ra- 
van tuxned my face to the east, and set out for Akaba. In the 
company of the friends with wham I hud travelled from Cairo, I 
enjoyed the pleasures of socij^ty ifi the midst of the desert ; now 
I 'syM to pursue a Ipn^ and dangerous jeumoy; with no civi- 
lised companion. My se^'ant, Abdallah, w,a8 an Abyssinian ; 
he spoke French and, I tab an, ^hut nbt a word of English. The 
ca|uvan consisted of four camels, three of which were to carry 
the provisions^ and one, Abdallah, and the tent. I kept the 
dromedarj*^ which I had rpde from* Cairo! 

The caravan turned up the Wady es-i^eikh. !« one hour 
from starting, we passed the tomb of Sheikh Salih, one of the 
most sacred ejppts in the desert of Sinai with the surrounding 
Bedouins, and scene of numerous pilgrimages in the date 
harvest. On ^tering it, we found it a simple hut of stones, 
with a few handkerchiefs and shreds f'>f garments suspended 
against the wall as offeringij. From Wady es-Sheikh we pas- 
sed into Wady Sahal, a long, narrow, and sai\dy vallejr, gra- 
dually ascending between piles of rock. At night "^ye pitched 
our tent vpon elevated ground, and upon what appeared to 
be the head of tjie valley. , This was the first night that I had 
passed in the desert alone. Abdallah, as usual, at the close of 
the day’s journey, pitched the tent and prepared the dinner ; 1 
invited Twaylibb to dine with me, having obtained a lamb 
from the Bedouins near Hinai, With the aid of maccaroni and 
potatoes, I lived veiy well for the first two days, after which 
time, rice, dates, ^potatoes, and maccaroni constituted all my 
available stores. After dinner, I smoked a pipe witli fhe 
sheik, Wrote my journal, and ahoufc nine o’clock threw my- 
self on the carpet of the tepf:, and, f^ritlithe saddle fora*pillow, 
fell asleep. Abdaflah lay across the entrance of the tent, 
which vO'as concealed only a thin strip of cloth. The next 
morning, the caravan was in motion at daybreak. We pro- 
ceeded down the sloping** descent of Wady Saftal, and after 
twelve hours’ march, encamped in a low, sandy valley, 
sprinkled with the gunn^acacia trees, and tufts of wild bushes. 
IbU desert, of Huddra, through which we had passed to-day, 
ws the most disihal and drearjr waste I had yet met since 
living Cairo. •It was made uptof deep ravines, cleaving the 
z^untains, arid expanses of sand, and mountain passes strewn 
with broken rocks. The mountains rose to stupendous heights, 
witho^ U shrulj upon their bleak and barren sides. Ifeked 
roi^s, overlmnging the deep valleys and blighting, with their 
etem^ shadows, flie.soil ; nbt a human voice, or the scream of 
igp{%le, to break the silence of the desd^t; death and sterility 
upon the whole Jfece of nature, --lb ttue character of 
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thi^ gloomy and frightfal wUdemess. VTe travelled thrcragh 
tliia wilderness without mee^lT any object, to interest the 
senses ; not a tree, shrub, bind dr insect, nor a drop of -wates*; 
did we see in the wht^e day’s jotfimey. / 

' Qn tike third day, ^ in the afternoon, we entered AVady cs-Sa,- 
adeh, and througirtho singular pas's called el Abweib (the 
little door), we debouched uptm the coast of the Gulf of * 
^aba. The sight of the blue waters of the sea, gently heav- 
ing in the breeze, waS very pleasing, enierging*a9ijwe did from 
the arid v|astes and ifiountain labyrinths of the desert of Sinai. 
We coasted along the gulf, and at night arrived at a deserted 
village of the Terabinf Arabs, in a grove of palms. Hero Ms/'as 
a well of braokish water, which was very grateftil to our 
parched throats, ^s it was cool and fresh. A solitary jQshcr- 
mau and his dog were^ (Jie only inhabitants lefh in tine viltage, 
which, however, was nothinj^morg than a collection pf Some 
half dozen mud huts. The Arab received us civilly, and as- 
sisted ill pitching the tent, and, what was more acceptable, 
brought us a string of fresh fish, that he lyid just caught in the 
sea. He was a most wild and pneouth looking creAture, with 
no garments upon him but a imr of cotton drawers, and the 
skin of a leopard thrown over his shoulders,. 4;he latter of 
which I bought of him for 5 piastres (25 eftats^ We pitched 
the tent among the palms ; the Arab^f, as usual, built a large 
fire, and sat over it till midnight, amusing each other wifch 
long tales of their own invention, or the traditional fictions of 
the Arabian Nights, * , * 

We started with the sun, on the succeeding day, an^coasted 
along the shore of the guff. I aimised myself with picking up 
shells, and in Aliasing the crabs iifto ticp water, whipk were 
crawling along the beach. All this day 1 walked, aijfl left my 
dromedary to lead the caravan^' without any burden on his 
back. In thusevening we encampe4 within a quarter of a mile 
of the sea, among a thicket of bushes. The wind was so high, 
that it was with difficulty I could secure my tept. As I whs 
about dining, a sudden gust ripped up the stakes, and^rd^tra- 
ted tW tent, carrying my •diimer, baggage and W^(r|lrohe,^ 
along, with it. Away they went, with the Arabs ablfl inyself 
in full pursuit after a hard run for near half dh hotn^ we over- 
took the runaways, on feedge pf the aea, where, had we ftr- 
.riv^ a moment later, I W 0 nld.hhve seen niy tent drifting to- 
wards the Straits of Babelpiandel. As it was impossible "to 
fix tlie tent firmly enough in^the eartli tp resist the wind, I 
spread it upon the 8«nd,ap^ .npCto the re^ of the 
night. On the afternoon of Jtm 0h day, after n ^ligMhl 
ride along the gulf, we entered ilpon the plain of Eft mba^ 
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from which we beheld the head of the Gulf of Akaba, skirted 
with palm trees, iu tlu^ midst ofikWhich we could dimly see the 
walls of the fort. Towards eveAing, the caravan arrived at 
the fort; we halted foV a ffew momehtSf^on the outside, until 
we had received an iijvitf tion from the governor to enter the 
tbrti:es9, wlien we mounted our calnels, and entered through 
the high gate way. ' ^ 

We halted in the middle of the court-yard, and unburdened 
the camels. < I found the govemof seated under a leaf-covered 
vel*andah, in front of his apartments. H? arose from his seat 
to receive me, gave me ms pipe, and ordered coffee. After 
the exchange of the usual “ Salem Alekums,” and “ Alekum 
Salems,” ‘‘Peace be with you,” and the “same to you,” I 
stated to him thh object of my ^sit, and th%t 1 wished to go 
on aft soon as possible to Wady Mouey[i,fPetea.) 1 requested 
of him to send a messengcr^to bi?ng in Sheik Hussein from his 
tents, who conducted travellers on this route. After some 
delay, an Arab was found, who was willing to g 9 . I con- 
tracted wjth the governor to give the Arab 100 piastres, the 
greater part of which I believe he got himself. The tents of 
Sheik Hussein were at some distance from Akaba, among the 
mountain jildins, to the east of that place. I was obliged to 
wait four days bSbre the sheik could arrive ; in the mean 
while, time hung heavy enough. I passed most of the day 
either in smoking, dozing, or reading, upon a mat spread 

S neaih the shad^if the palms, outside the fort, upon the edge 
the sea. The governor came out in the morning to smoke 
and take cofiPee with me. As he understood but little of Ara- 
bic, the only language in degree known by both eff* us, I 
was not enabled to tnuintaiu any conversatioif with him, but 
through the interpretation of Abdallah, a tedious and unsatis- 
factory process. Like all tne Turks, he waft dignified and 
polite in his manners. Tlw secretary of the fortfa little wea- 
sen-faped Arab, had a most insatiable curiosity to know my 
objects in roaming abou# imthe deserts of Arabia, so far from 
my hfime and country ; 1 could not make him understand that 
there was any utility or pleasure in travel. He took a great 
liking to^my porfolfo, which I li^e him a present of, together 
with a powder nbm, all of which he set down as Inghese 
“ English good,” I told him they were of American 
manufactere, but as he had never heard or America, he dbuld 
Uot < | i|btirehehd what 1 meant. 1 showed him a* map of the 
astonished him not a little, and gave liim. 1 
ehlmly new ideas oh geography, an4 somi^wnat 
^Hpmshed importance of Akaba in his estimation. Be- 
^fPleft the ftecreteiy> I was constantly svuTounded by some of 
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the Mdlrrebbius^ soldiers of tbe fortress, and tbe Amrani Axabs^ 
who have a small village of mud hovels on the outside of the 
fortress. Eveiything of £uroi)oan manufacture was regarded 
with great curiosity by these cMldren of ^nature, but nothing 
surprised them ho much fs a revolving pistoL and the percussion 
caps by tvhich it \Vtis discharged. .The*^rapid firing of six 
barrels, and the luecision of the shat, gave them a higher idea 
of Franhish ingenuity and power than anytliiug I could 
have exhibited. I opencid a book, and read to them Hccount 
of Akaba, which confined a very good description of the 
place, with H rather censorious Sketch of tlie inquisitive secre- 
ta^^ This pleased ,them much, as the secretary, being some- 
thing of an mforiper, was rathe^ unpopular; they tunied to 
each other, and exclaimed hviUo muktoob^^' ** all is written/* 
,and begged of me ubt to put thtrn in a book, orifil did, to 
the Fran^t*' to bring •fUenty of backsheesh” along with 
them, as the Arabs liked notmfig befiter. 

The fortress of Akaba is at the head of the (lulf of Akaba, 
one of the cwrhs of the Ked Sea. The triai^ular peninsula of 
Sinai lies between the gulfs of Akaba and Suez. The^astle is 
II large square building of stone, and though not very strongly 
built, displays much taste and good architecturei particularly 
in the gateway, a high portal, with the Sara8enic arch, hand- 
somely fringed with Arabesque work/-" Over the gate is a 
Moorish balcony, such as is seen ip the cities of Spain. Two 
donjons abut ft*om the wall, and serve both as an oruament 
and protection to the entrance. The walls afe pierced witl* 
musket-holes, and at the four angles cannon are pointed^upon 
the surrounding desert. Tift fortress is kept up as a kina of 
8tor(»-liouBe, wheie provisions are depowiied to supply the 
pilgrim caravans on their jouriiey Hfetweeu Oairo and Mecca. 
Four similar fortresses, each pontahii ug a small garrison, are 
built along the^ute of the caravan between Mecca ajfd Cairo. 
'I'hey all contain wells of water, and are provided with large 
warehouses, for the storage of grain, coffee, and other provi-. 
sions. 

The present site of Akaba occupied by a large town 
from the earliest fjeriods, under the name of Eziongeber. Its 
position at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, one ^ the ^ms of 
the Red Sea, and its vicinity to Palestine, bein^ only about* 
seven g^el days’ journies distant, gave it, in the earlier 
periods of history, great advantages as a port for the Indian 
trade. It was* one of the naval ports of l^lbmon. It is re- 
lated, in L Eiings, ix. 2^ tliat ** Solomon made a navy of ships 
at Ezibnebei:, which is l^eside Eloth, on the shore of the 
Sea, in £dou ; and Hiram sent in the navy lus servants, ship-^ 
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men that had knowledge of thfe sea, with the serwmts of 
Solomon ; and they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence 
gold, four hundred and twenty-four talents, and brought it to 
King Solomon.” Here also Jehoshaphat mode ships to go to 
Tarshish. It was tfirough the valley' of Arabia, which runs 
frcim the head of th4^ gulf of Aka{)a, to tlie southern end of the 
Qead ^a, that Soloinqn t;ranaported the gold of Ophir to 
Jerusalem upon camels. Eziongeber continued, under the 
Hebrew. Idng^, to be a place of ^reat trade, being, in fact, the 
only port ny which the Israelites traded with the Indies, Suez 
being an Egyptian possession... On the Mahommefian invasion, 
A. n. 630, it was so much devastated and injured, that it never 
again rose to importance, line Crusaders, under Baldwin, 
A. n. 1116, pfBOtrated to llkaba from Jemsalem, and took 
possession oi^ it. They found Ht entirely ♦teserted. The Ma- 
hommedan invasion utterly ruined *the flourishing commerce 
of the Oulf of Akaba, aiid depopulated its shores, which were 
formerly inhabited by a race of active traders. Tlie glory of 
Palestine was extinguished by this same invasion. 'When 
Omar Iwiilt his nfbsque at Jerusalem upon the rains of the 
temple of Solomon, it was typical of the burial of the ancient 
learning, ^alth, and renown of Israel, beneath the ignorance 
and fanaticism Mahommedah superstition. The site of the 
ancient Eziongeber a?d Elolh are still indicated by mounds of 
ruins on the edge of the sea. Upon this sea, where once rode 
the fleets of Solomon and Jehoshaphat, not a vessel now floats, 
•nor is there to fce seen the boat of a solitary fisherman. The 
shores of the sea have become a howling wildeme.'<s, raained 
overWy by the hyena aijd wolf,#ind the no. less savage Ish- 
maelite of the de^rt, • ^ ’ 

While I remained at Akaba, 1 had my tent pitched in the 
court-yard of the fort. The gates of the castle were securely 
barred eveiy night, and a vigilant watch maintained, rather 
to prevent the Bedouin^^of the desert from ESaling the walk 
and plundering the storehouses, tlian from any apprehension of 
an attack from anned assailants. (Me day, whilst 1 was 
reading under (lie shade of the palm tr^es on the beach, the 
Arabs diluted my attention fo a movement in the sea, about 
half afmile fiom the shore. looking, I observed a great 
•commotion in .the water,- which was agitated into rolling 
waves by some object beneath tlie surface, from which issued 
noise. Shortly afterwards a huge monster of Ae deep 
rsised Ms back above the water, and made his way in a diract 
line the gulf, swimming rapidly, and lashing the sea 
|K|im into foam, snorting all tfe while like a mad bull, 
of this monstrous fish was apparently more than 
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•ixty fjei. His shape, as fai^as it could be seen, -was that of 
a whale, though it is uot probable that a whale would have 
ventured so far up an inland ifea. To w^hatever species it 
might belong, it was the largest of the finny race that I 
ever saw or read of. there are no boats or vessels upon 
the Gulf trf Akaba, the watorj swarm fish of e^erj- kind. 
The Arabs told me that they had^ se^n rnormaids sM iiiinung 
near the shore, and bad heard them uttering piteous ones, 
as if mourning the loss pt one ^f their o^f^pnlJg. , • 

On the fourth day, the Arab messenger returned, and on the 
moraing of the next da;h, Sheik Hussein arrived with his camels. 
I'he Arabs halted in the palm grove at some distance from the 
fort, and remained in consultation near an hour; in the mean- 
while, 1 had takefl my seat with rtie governor a^d the topschi, 
niie gunner,) arraysd in their best costume, on ji caiyet, be- 
fore the gate of the furtrc Here I received Hussein, who, 
attended by his brother Salim «id tile Sheik ol‘ M ady Mousa, 
advanced with much dignity. He was costumed in a silk 
robe of scarjet, and around his head was bound a cashmere 
shawl as a turban. His visage w as of darit and soinkre cast, 
but more jirepossessiiig than tlie countenances of his oornpa- 
nions, whose gloomy and sinister features were ab>ylutely tor- 
biddiug. They formed a strange contrast -w^ith the light and 
cheerful faces of the Tuwarah wdio had ompanied me from 
Caini. The sheik saluted me with the imposing obeisance of 
tlio East. After the usual salutations had been exchanged, 
and pipes and cotlee served, I at once ( onimuaicated to Hus-* 
Hcin my desire to go to Petra, and thence across the desert 
to Hebron, on the southern tjontier of Palestine. After a*long 
couversation, he gave me to understaud, tlu^t it would be im- 
possible to proceed beyond Petra with my small caravan, as 
the desert was roamed over by a hand of marauding "JVrabs, 
with whom ho was at war. He I'ven hesitated to conduct 
to Petra, btff at last consented Uf carry me to Petra, and 
return to Akaba, w'hence I might cross the desert in a dia- 
gonal direction to Gaza on the Mediterrantsan. On the evening 
of the next day, after a long chaffering, wc finally agreed 
upon terms. They were .‘lOoO jfiastres for the whole journey 
to Petra, the retuiTi to Akaba, lind the jounicy t^ Gazi«9— just 
double what I had anticipated, but which were in proportion • 
to the doubled length of the route. 

The tfext morning 1 parted with Twaylibb, who was ri*tu ru- 
ing to Cairo by ’Meunt Sinai. I gave him a letter to JMr. (jlid- 
don, and presented him with 200 piasters, as some compensa- 
tion for the care and fidelity he had evinced towards me ou 
the journey from Cairo to Akaba. The old sheik shed tears oif 
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bidding me adieu. I was now Teft alone with my net*' com- 
panionS; the Alawins. Slieik Hussein; who was sick; was to 
I’emain at Akaba until my fetum from Petra. His brother 
Salim and the Wady Nousa sheik were to be the leaders of our 
little caravan. I left all the baggag^'''at Akaba but my tent 
and mattress, so tfiat but one jiurden samel was necessary. 
The caravau departed f^romr Akaba noon, as usual, marching 
along iu single file. We proceeded up the Wady Araba, a 
wild sand^v valley, for about qn hour, when we turned into 
Wady Ithm. Near the mouth of this valley I observed the re- 
mains of a wall that had once beenM)uilt acrofes it. Wady 
Ithm is a narrow mountain pass, rising from the Wady Araba 
until it debouches upcm an elevated plain. We entered upon 
this plain at njight, and, aftet marching acroelliiit for two hours, 
ei\camped wjth some Bedouiifs and theii* flocks, beneath the 
shelter of a sand hill. The second clay’s travel lay across the 
plain, which was covered with tufts of wild grass and shrubs. 
Bedouin tents, and flocks of sheep and goats scattered over it, 
gave it a pleasing pastoral appearance. In the evening of 
this day we obtsfined good quarters in a large cave among 
the mountains; we built a fire, and I passed the greater part of 
the night ,in talking with the Bedouins, and in listening to 
their wild and extravagant tales. The next morning, on rising 
from my rocky couc^ I was surprised to see that we were 
again in a region of fc^tilit5^ The bed of the little valley was 
covered with verdure, through which a rill of water flowed in 
•*a devious course, after tumbling down from the mountains in 
a. little cascade, the noise of which recalled pleasing images of 
fertilb lands and running streams. 4^ Here, for the first time since 
leaving Egj^pt, I^heard, the pleasant wartjjing of birds : the 
plaintive notes of the cuckoo, and the lively whistle of the 
partriHge, mingled with the sighing of the trees and the noise 
of falling waters. The opposite hill was alive with cuckoos, 
whose accentuation of the word cuck-koo as precise a# 
it is uttered in the groves and woods of England. The red- 
leggcd partridges, called by the Arabs Shinnar, were hopping 
about from rock to rock, as if challenging me to the chase. 
Whilst the A^'abs were marshalling the caravan in travelling 
orders I took my gun, and endeavoured to kill some of this fine 
• game. The excitement of the chase led me from rock to rock, 
and would have carried me out of sight of the caravan, had 
not fhe Arabs recalled me, and admonished me of th^'danger 
of wandering stlone in this dangerous country.^ 

A mist hung about our path until we had climb- 

ed up into the mountains. After a {lainiul ascent of several 
<iours, we attained a lofty summit, upon the edge of which was 
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an en3iiinpment: of BcdouiuH. Wa halted for Jitu hour, and, 
as it was the policy of our shcijc to conciliate the Arahs on 
the route, we entered their tents, and distributed auioiipr them 
some powder and shoj, and a few oth(^ things, which were 
very acceptable, fropi tlicir rarity and uti^ty. In return, they 
killed a lamb, and treated uif to the best dinner I had found in 
the desert since leaving Sinai. (5f dbnrse, each one tore olf 
from the smoking carcass the part which suited his ttiste, and 
eat it without sauce salt ;»but it is none the? Itlss grateful 
from the rude inanner^n which it was cooked and eaten. Af- 
te.r leaving this encampment, wo descended to the breast of the 
mountain. Hero was another of those simide Bedouin ceme- 
teries that we had seen in the deserts of Sinai. An interment 
was just taking pljjjco, and a ipost singular scehe it was : the 
body, wrapped in a sla^epskiii garment, was bding let d<ftvn 
into the gntse; a circle ofsoni^ twej^ty Bedouins was gati-er- 
ed around, looking on in moody silence, every man with a gun 
slung across his back. No funeral ceremony was performed, 
and the wlible affair was passed over witb as much^ indiffer- 
ence a s ail every-day transaction. The gloomy scenery around , 
and the low moaning of the wind, w'ei’c in unison with the 
melancholy scene before us. The burial ovei^ caclf man turn- 
ed off to his flocks in the mountains, ^eatli, in its most aji- 
palling forma, makers no impi’esaioii upon these sav age child- 
ren of the desert; their reckless habifs, and the frecpiency and 
long duration of their (quarrels, rendeis their Jife one of con* 
stant insecurity. I'hey iiei er venture from their tents unami- 
ed, but k(jep them in constant readiness to meet a foe^ who 
never malies an attack butl^om soiA? covert ambuscade. 

Leaving this cAnetery, \ve scaled Ihe l^ifhiniit of the lofty 
mountain whicli overlooks Petra. ^Hcre burst upon tlflj sight 
the most singular sight 1 had ever witnessed. T looked down 
into the fathon^i^ss depths of the valiey to our right, sombi'e, 
4iark, and gloomy with the eternal shadows that rested upon 
it. Beyond this valley, towtiiing sublimely upwards, and 
bearing its consecrated summit into the very heavens, rose 
the hoary peak of Mount Her, crowned with the sepulchre of 
the propliet Aaron. Beyond stijptched thepathle^ desert. At 
our feet lay the accursed Edom, the monuments of her ancient, 
glory ye^ existing, but withering and blasted under the curse 
of heaven. Nothing could exceed tlie terrific grandeur ofthe.se 
dark, deep-sunken valleys, and the broken, cleft-divided 
mountains. Silent, solemn desolation — savage, wild, untamed 
nature — ^hoary mount ain», upon whose jieaks rested the bones 
of the chosen servants of God — ^barren valleys, blighted by th» 
purse of an offended Deity ; all of these, seen from this ernin-^ 
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ence, were calculated to infect the imagiuation in no olSinaiy 
defrree. ^ • 

The descent from this mouuhui) into Wady Mousa was very 
rapid. We descended to *tUe bottoiii^>f the valley, and then 
wound our way up^hc opposite hill, on wjiich the tents of the 
Arabs of the place were pitched. ^ l'lu‘ vvhole settlement came 
out to meet us. As 1 w"ore* the 'J'urkish costume, it was not 
at iirst perceived that there wits a Frank in the party. My im- 
perfect Arfibic soon disco\ t'rod fiio, and niesseiiMfers were im- 
mediately dispatched to the sheik and l^e Ik'douii^s, wdio wen; 
out with the sheep amongst the inoiiutuiiis, to announce *»ir 
arrival. In tlie iiieanwhih», Avith a Iletlouin nrcliiu for my 
guide, I strolled out to exaiaiiu' tin* valh'v* It was a most 
delightful sylvan retreat. lt»Avas so ni^»*row, that a stone 
could almost *be llirown from side tu f^ide. Tliehill sides Averi* 
cut into terraces, and, 01 %! he j 4 latlorins, Ihe young wheat was 
waving in the wind, while the air Avas iHTlumed u ilh fig and 
almond blossoms. Through tlu* bottom of tlm vjdley ran a 
noisy brpok,and aiong its edge cattle and horsi's vv\‘re gra'/ing^ 
This little valley is a charming oasis in the di^sc'it. Around it 
rise bleak and baj’reu numntaius, and beyond all is a di‘sert 
waste of sand, "v^dh tlic* exception of a li‘Av greim ^ alloys that 
lie at the foot of tj^e luountaiii wiiicli douiinah's Wady 
Mousa. 

The Jledouiiis caiia^ d<nvu at sunvsi‘t Avith the liocks. A tri- 
•bute of three hundred ]>iastrt‘s liaMiig h(‘en paid for ]>erinisriiou 
to enter Fetra, Ave Aveie Avell enough V4‘C(»i\c(l. 'flu‘ imcamp- 
meiit*was in nincli alarm, as a ot hostile Arabs had inadi* 

an incursion ujmuj aiiot^a^- on<*ai..pisa'nt of the Wady Mousa 
Arabs, and in a inflfhFglit' a; lack the preeediitg night, liadmur- 
der(*d S4‘\eral persons, hiq^jdes c-aiTv lug (dV a large nninh(*r of 
sheej) mid camels, 'ibis massacn* had taken jdace only a 
camel day's ^ouuiey distent, about L'b miles. ^ 

This aclde-d to the a]>i)re!a'n->ioii of dangiM' 1 had at lirsl en- 
tertained from the l«id cl.aracler of the Ff llahet ns of Wady 
Mousa. 1 Avas ei/.igcd tostrikiM i;, tent and ]>iiss lIuMiight in 
the tent of tl’e sla-ik of tlu‘ ‘r ribdieeii. I’he niglit Avas raw 
anderJd. V»ra[)j)ed in a (in ^ I ilirew m>sidf upona 

•mat alongside of a hlay.ing lire. TluMeef was full of Arabs, 
who had gathered togetliei to join in Ibe feast, whidi was to 
be given to the AlaAviiisAvlui nccoinpanied me. A large vvoodeii 
bowl, full of imitton, Avas brougiit m, around which the Arabs 
clustered to snatch i*ach a iiorlion of meat. 'J'lie raw air of 
the night had excited my ap])etite, ufld I “Avas not long in ac- 
Iftepting tlie invitation to hel}> myself. I thrust my hand into 
tile bowl, and brought out a portion large enough for a week’s 
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ordinal’ faro. M'o sa( aroutri (,Ue fi-« liko n baiul i>f eiavagetij 
(Vich fTaTU!hincr his iiaiifl!nl os il* it- was the last he 

was over to ivroi\<‘. 1 had so ii^ompletely divesU^d myself o£. 
oivjlised habits aiifl tn^tos, tlaii* oisvlistiiietioii as a h’vaiik was 
lost skvht (»r. I h.id 5n“«roo\ o'r'ofjiiipjM'tl myself in the lk*doain 
abba, (oloak,') o.ikI ii'iO'eh)iK‘d inv head hm tlx* kelkih, or lougr 
kerohiof of (’«!i («>!!, which is'l'o'ded (»\a*r the head, and ooitTed 
beloAV liie (*ar ;, likt' Hu* heeol-dre^s of Isis at Oeiiderah. ISty 
cosimiie, :oid a lil (1^* ^olijKoJiipr of Aiabie with the circle 
around, oufu'v'i', juih'otihed me with lies liand oV teshin a elites, 
and ni a siu'irt lime I n'-\arded as one of them. 1 lit luy 
j)r|)e and Wilhdn'W In a eerner of liie lenl. where \ lay by the 
lire ('(Hileiii'i'latine ihi' siuiAular jrionj* befoie me. 'fhe Arabs 
\ver(' all e!;;d in hiieepskins. w.ih^he \\oo! turned inside. This 
was their oid> .yatmenk h'h#\ \v(‘re of .i, very tall stature, 
their liinbsfall oj’ nni mu' siih'w, ;n)d their physiojynotTiies 
vert* slumped v.illi a e.io 0 r#Uan*.an(i handiili-likc* (‘xptes- 
i<)n. Tiieee \r;i! Me. ^ ih • b**-'' Irisly of the desiTl. They 
:ir(' \v<‘ll kitown r-s r.^sK-r. end a ! '.;'iSS!n •. T lay by th(* lire, 
w.\<(‘!nni!‘ Ihe ol‘ ih iv ‘‘eatnv<'s, (ia'^^vhole so^nO; with 

the jjones tii,)l 1 M\'»t j.'r.'d ab* el, reipbidiufJT iin* of a pack of 

cannibal!^ that hod b'*e>\ |,'--^tmu op" ' a i: -man Mefim. 'l'lu‘ir 
t‘ouversa1i(»ii, l(le!i v\ a^ <jr e Aei\ e»'.‘;r\ ehi^‘eeP*f, was intiT- 
rnjiK'd y itli \iol<".jf duadvitions joivl^ ori'*s, and thi* ex.pres- 
sion of their linu-s a as tl*'- •n'*!! hideous I had or seen on 
human shoahh'i -a I I'dt tuat I was al )Ln' aiuoniL;- a liand of 
nifhans, ])iit I \vi <eo.oev. !ial a-isured m ii)\ safety, IfoiM 
the fact that (h ‘' m-' dv e-. .m n‘ la.' ’eiev, and s^'ere (‘\<.'ry 

moment in appre^'eur'ion a visit Inuu tia- Aralis who had 
massm-red. their (j^ieirls \ «eu..(‘ daeuer made uh 

friend.s and ('fpial.s. lly r*idnAdd tie* tt'ift Vas tdeared, and 1 
was leff abtiie \\ i(b ^'lieik ^'alem, iny }'er\aut, and tiff* I'Vlhi- 
heen sluak. Vve W(a\‘iii mom *nl;*r, ex{) ’elation ilialjlie ime- 
jnies of the W'ittTy ’’Mousa Arabs n o^kl lake advantage of the 
darkiKjKS, and make a upob th * eneanijunud froni the 
neifjrhhoarinfr hills. A hir'ie lire wi.'i ke]#f hla/iufr in the middle 
of the tmii, and a luw of liri*.; einareled flu* cneain])meiit, by 
Avhich the lAdlaheens ki'])i watch. As usual in the desert, 1 
meredy iinloos(*d the sash abo'il iny waist, aiul,»thrust 4 iij? niy 
body into the I'olds ol' a. shaiJ’jry ea[M»ti*, 1 turned ray back 
the lire to slee]). As I expi'cted before morning to be arou.sed 
to defend iny life, I placed a, pair of loaded pistols under my 
head as a pillow, laid my gun at arms’ length, and then, over- 
powered by the fatigues of the day, I fell asleep. 

" Contrary to ox]iecbJion, on waking the next morning, I 
found that the encampment had not been distui’bed in tine 
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night ; yet, by some ingclhoiis thievery or other, a cancel and 
four sheep had been stohli, which showed that the foe was 
yet in a rather imcomfortable' proximity. I could no longer 
restrain my impatience to tiee tne ruins of Petra, so I took the 
sheik of the Fellaheen, and four otliei*^ Arabs, and set out for 
Ihe ruins. Wo descended to the terraced* upon which the vil- 
lage of Eljy is built. If co^isistoll of some twenty or thirty 
well-built stone houses, all of which were untenanted but one 
that belonged, to a Copt, who,^or soipe crime or other, had 
fled to tlii^ secluded valley from Cairo. We followed the 
course of a brook that nins through tl# valley, itntil we ap- 
proached within a (piarter of a mile of the ravine which con- 
ducts into Piitra. l-lere the valley contracted, and on the 
right we saw ^ large tomb ’^^ith pillars excaVated in the face 
of the rock ; following the (course of the brook, we came to 
another tomb, upon a levcd with the bottom of i he valley, the 
top of which was ornamciLted with thn»e truncated pyramids. 
Our progress from ihis point was much obstructed by the 
thickets of oleanders and laurels that grew upon ♦the edge of 
the brook- As advancc'd, tlie rocks on either side aj)- 
proached closer and closer, until we reached the mouth of 
the narrow^ ravine that loads into the heart of the city of 
rock. Here, upt\{^ looking uj), we bt'held a triumphal arch 
thrown across tlie ravine, near a hundred feet above our 
heads; passing imdcr this elegant arch, we entered into a 
gloomy cleft, wide? enough to admit only two camels abreast 
amd running through the mountains, the frowning and precipi- 
tous walls of which, roughened with sculptures and excava- 
tions, ‘rose more than a hundred /eet above us, occasionally 
lap])ing over at the top, and shutting emt the^light of day. ' It 
was with some dflUciilly that w«j picked our way through 
this narrow and obscure yass. The brook, swollen by the 
spring rains, had flooded over the pavement (for there was 
a regular stone pa^Tmt?n1^) so as to render It mipassable dry-i 
shod. Upon both sides of the ravine, gutters had been cut in 
the rock io convey water into the city. After stumbling 
about in this singular pass for near an hour, light suddenly 
broke in upon us, and, looking 'up, we beheld the blue sky in 
a broad* opening before us,— one step more, and we stood in 
front of the beautiful 1’eniple of Victoiy. 'J'he effect produced 
by the instantaneous sight of this beautiful temple emerging 
as we did from the bowels of the mountain, with itf rose- 
coloured columns touched by the light of the sun", appearing in 
bold relief from the overhanging rock, was indescribably 
grand. The clear blue sky above, the Stall cliflk of black and 
bwken rock that shut up this narrow opening, the dark and 
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gloomjik walla of the ravine frto whih we had just issued, and 
the sculptured fiM^ade of the temple flowing in the bright sun- 
light, with its roseate-hued cohinAs and statues, formed a*^ 
most singular contrast of savlige scenery, exquisite art, and 
striking colours of arAitectural effect : nothing that 1 have 
seen of ancient or modem works of art, tfan surpass the posi- 
tion of this temple at Petra.* ^ 

As I sat down in front of the temple to study its outlines, 
the Fellaheen sheik topk my^gun to fii*e at thp vase which 
crowns the top of the edifice ; the shot rattled u^on it, and 
fell to the ground wPthout making any impression upon its 
hdrd surface. He insisted with the other Arabs that it was 
full of treasure, and it was with no little difficulty that I could 
reason him and his companions oflt of the belief that I had the 
power to evoke Irom it its hidden riches. The temple has de- 
rived its name of Khasne Pharoon (Treasury of Pharaoh) from 
the treasures supposed to b» contiealed in this vase. The 
whole i'ront of Ihe Khasne is cut out of the rock, the black 
masses of y^hich overhang and surround it on either side. It 
is about sixty -five feet high, and consists of two storjes. The 
portico, which is approached by a flight of steps, is ornament- 
ed by six columns, four of which, at the sides, arc excavated 
entire from the solid rock : the capitals ar^ of Ae most rich 
and ornate Corinthian ; the comice abc^'e the capitals, as well 
as the pediment, is carved with a light and delicate tracery 
work, the neatness and elegance of which corresponds with 
the high finish of the rest of the temple. Abeve the portic^^, 
in the centre of the second story, is a rounded miniature temple, 
at both sides of which ther^is a recess, on either side of* which 
again arfe two projecting wings, supported by Corinthian pil- 
lars. The front of this story is omamehAd with some half 
dozen statues, sculptured iii hal^ relief from the rdbk, and 
placed upon pedestals ; the central figure is a statup of Vic- 
<^ry, and, as tifSt seen from the depttis of the ravine, appears 
extended in mid-air, as if bursting in flight from the rock in 
which it is fixed. The excavation of th» interior of the temple, 
out of the solid rock, must have been a work ol prodigious la- 
bour, It is plain and unomaiftented, and is divided into f 
chambers — a large central hal^ two small chambers eit 
side of it, and one, probably the adytum or sanctuary, imme- 
diately 4)ehind it; the height of each chamber is about thirty ^ 
feet, ^^^Upon the walls I found the names of several travellers, ^ 
and among others, those of three Americans, Messrs. Stephens, 
Robinson, and Smith ; to which I added my own humble auto- 
graph, being the four® American that had then visited Petra, 
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Besides these chambers, tiere ar^ two others, runningr^ff in a 
slantinc^ direction from thiiportico. 

Vv Tho proservahou of this\ton*i]^)le is indeed wonderful, hardly 
any portion of it bi'ing: injured, except tho I'eatures of the sta- 
tues, which hav(' been rounded aftd worn down by time. 
One of tlie columns th(» portico has ah»:f been thrown down 
by the Arabs, in their se^arej) for treasure. With these I'xcep- 
tions, iljis beautiful nujiiinneut remains as perfect as if it had 
been tinislied l,uit yesterday: evtjji the of the acanthus 

capitals, aAd the tUu-al wreaths of the <;omi(res, retain their 
minutest branches and folds. I retuniAl, time alfcer time, to 
admire this vntque ediiice, and upon every visit 1 experienced 
a new del^diu in <!ontempiatinj? it. it is cut out of the rock 
with as much iV 3 atness and pfecision as if if. had been built up 
of stone, and ^afterwards placed in its present position. The 
proportions of the temple are not u])ou*a frrand scjale; but the 
ele.iance of its embelli8hm#nts, ks delicate and elaborate sculp- 
tures, the nici* touches of the chisel in its lighter ornaments, 
and the j<(»neral Huish and perfection of all its paii^s, gave to 
it, as a w«'iol(‘, a syAimetrical beauty and grace that is remark- 
able. The Kliasne, perhaps, derives some of the impression it 
produces uptjn the travell(*r, from Us ])ictures([ue situation in 
the narrow opemu«r befon* if, and from thi* remote and savage 
wilderness of rock glen around it Tho Bedouin looks 
upon it with the utmost mdiffereuce, nor has he curiosity 
enough concerning it, to impiire as to its origin or its foun- 
dfirs. • 

Leaving the Khasne, we turned down a defile which ninsiii 
a north-west direction: itjs borcV>red on both sides by ex- 
cavated tombs and |eiii})laB, forming a oontin^iation of the im- 
mense necropolis of *Petra,» the beginning of which we had 
traced in tlu» i‘Xcavations ^.)e3^ond the mouth of tho ravine, 
called by.tlie .\rahs the Siifk, 1’hese tombs were all of a dif- 
ferent style, some being sitnjiie excavations fvitKout ornament,# 
and others being adorned witli elegant portals, supported by 
Corintiiian pilasters Of this defile and its tombs, Burckhardt 
remarks : — 

From the Khasne the Syk M^dens, and the road continues 
for a few hundriid jiaces low(*r down, through a spacious pas- 
sage between tluj two cliffs. Several very large seimlchree 
are excavated in the rocks on both sides ; they consist ^gene- 
rally of a single lofty apartment, with a fiat roof some of them 
are longer than the principal chamber in the Khasne. Ofthoe^ 
which I jsntered, the walls were quite |>lain and unomamen- 
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ted; in somo of them an* small sidiii^oms, wifli oxca^'atkons 
and in the rock fur tile reccAioo of the dead : in others, 

I iiffujd the Hour itself irrejnihirly eleavated for the same pur- 
pose, in comparttnents, six or eff^hfleet doi*]), and of the shai^ 
of a cofliu. In the Hour of ond sepultihrci, 1 counted as many 
as twelve (*a\’ities oi' Ills kind, hesules a deep niche in the wall, 
when* the bodies of#Mie pnueijial iiHMnh^rs of the lamily, to 
wJioni the sepulchre iieloijiied, v. ^re ^»'t)i>ahjy deposited. On 
tlie outsidi* of thes(‘ sepuiehres, llu‘ rock is cut away perpeii- 
diciilaiiy aheve, and Ijoth^sides of tlie door,^so as, to make 
tlie int(Ti»n' ajiai lmenf . 'flu ir common l))rni^s that of a 
tnineated ].|f^”(niid, ;n#l as tht*v ai'emadi* to iiiofectoiie or two 
toe t from tin* IkuU »d tiu* loek, iu 'v have the af))>.'!ivanet‘, when 
seen at a distance, of iiis'ilaled slruel uii's. (hi each side of 
tin' front is j'ener.'dU })il dyior js seldmn witli- 

mit some I'le.canI ^rnanu'-- think Jlmt iJiere are 

1 wo i!(*pui(‘li.'es i.i !\ alike: ou tiie edn- 

trar\,thev v ;ii 'all v m nd I'lnhellishments. In 

S(nne ]ilace«. t'oee *ie]>»iich »U*d, one aliiive ano- 

thei, and r''<h- < { tia* n uei’pendieular, that it 

seems iTiijKisr.ihie <o eppri : ju^l,no patl^wliatevor 

heiiiM' visible/'' 


d’his detile terminates ai 
tlie iiollow in liii-h lu> (h 


/la reephith(*a5i^’, wlneh ojiens on 
sains oi Aseendln^: to the 


ii])]ienimst s^ats til (he tin (re, 1 sal dewoi a numient to con- 


template thi* siiiiMiiar stei 
hen* burst on I’ue new n 
Avhii-Ji oemiims ir-t' site of 


use. 'file nuns of the city 
lieir till! : 2 r<ojdei'rf‘. 'fids hollow, 
(iM, ;s 11 'arts two miles in extent, 


lieiiiiiied in up 'ii all :ide- iol!'_ m minaiiis and hitts. On 


the easleni end JMse a Irit 
tin* '.V(*sf, tlie was 


I live lotion-, uaeintain, while, on 
! 'e, .’1 oerjK*!fli< ular wall of rock, 


and ou lie' /if'/V// were (‘V try, j^t'c.t’d jru‘»'i]Mees, bfokon by 


dark ravines aiid in're'es. 

, up and eiivnnTff n.it' d this 
and tlu' tacad.": of lem.;;-; a 
of tin' rocks mad. sci'n 


’I'Ja i u e? *»J' tile tovks wjneh shut 
ar'X' W'^e eov, red with .senlpturca 
d '> *:ples. 'i tii‘ extraordinary lines 
\'v*t mole st^ikuif^-. 'file rich, rosy, 


oranp’t* am* tints <.i he sand .tone nu-'s', broa.irht out by 


tiie rays of lee s m ass ih; \ i. ^ v',» m tlu* oluunis and facades, 
|j[ave to the ])iet liiv' 111 * li ooionriuii^. i'j»' opei^arca of 
the valley was slu-w^-d w a fir’ '.vmaiiis of aueumt strueturtfs 
that hftd once sf >od no ,i it. 1 it.ni now aeeumplished tlii' 
most^nteresf in^f- ‘*5^ well i he m(-s1 perihuis jiart of my tra- 
vels. I stodd w illiiii the ruiuis of that, city, v. hieh is no less 
j'emarkable for its (MVidhir aivluteeture than for I he terrible 
curses directed agai&t it by an oilbiided Deity,. I be- 

N ^ ^ 
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IieM before me the roab'ifition of ihe words of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who, speaking Uf Edom, or Petra, says — ‘‘Hit shall 
become a desolation, a remoach, a waste, and a curse; ano all 
■^ihe cities thereof shall be perfietnal wastes. Lo, I will make 
thee small among men. Thy terribleness hath deceived tlice, 
and the ])rid(» of thint^ lu‘art, C) thou thht dwellest in the clefts 
of the rock, that hoMest llie height of iv.a hill ; though thou 
shouldesi make thy nest as fiigh as the eagle, I will bring thee 
down from thence, saith ihe Lord.” And again in fsaiali — 
The cormorant and the hitb'n^shall fi'ossess it : tin* owl also 
and the rat on shall dwell in it ; and he shall stretch out upon 
it the line of confusion, and the stonfes of emptiness ; and 
thorns shall come n]) in her palaces, nctllos and brambles in 
the forti'i sfj.-s thereof, and if shall be a habitation of dragtms. 
From generaiUm to genera fibn il shall be waste; none shall 
pass through j.t for ever ioid evftr.” •’ 

The dreary, desnlati' waste befon“me, over which not a 
human being was moving^— thci'^e temples, ui)on whose "s 
the smoke <»f sarrilicu* <*nee went up, now desoernfed In Ik* 
owl and the bat — fliis lifeless solitude, once auiiu'. '^d by fbe 
busy Ihrung of mhi — tins city of luagniticont templi o nd 
palaces, now witliout wovshi]»])ors or tenant:^ — all, Tl ]uc- 
seiited but ,fh(' lili'ral fulfilment of the inspired jiredictions of 
the pr<>phefs. TW* theatre ir. sitnaled it the head of the val- 
le)", so that ihe eve c/»:i take in at a glanee almost the whole 
circuit of th(* city, with the tombs and temjdes that look down 
ujKui ilu* an'u from the sides of the mountains. I'he mind i.s 
m) less pu//led«i)y the iiinuense number of these sepulehrcs 
and palaces, than )>y the variety and singularity of their 
architdeture, liardly any ^two b(y.ng alike. The theatre is 
scooped out of tlu* rock> and, Jiico the (jre^*k tlieativis, rises 
in amphit heat li cal fonn from tlie stage at its base. I'lie seats, 
of whicJi there are thirty-two nws, rise tier above tier, and 
are capabh? of seating 3r>00 persons. The bases of several 
columns still remain npoii the front of the sta^, and probably# 
once formed a portico. What a singular taste is that which 
led tlie ancient iiihabh-ants of Petra to the choice of this spot 
as a theatre, bon wdienee the prospect on all sides was 
bounded by tij;* sepulclirc.s of tllo dead! 

From the tlK'atre I turned up^che valley. Directly opposite 
the theatre, abroad ledgiuu* street has been cut from the waist 
of the mountain, njxni which is a long line of tombs, with 
high portals and ornamental facades, llelow this street, on a 
level with the valh*y, and niiniing up the face of the moun- 
tain, arf* the principal monuments of Petra. In this range J 
passgd an elegant tomb, sunnounted bylan uni. The facade is 
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that of a Grecian temple, except tlAl^the columns are in raised 
reUef,«*one half being buried “in the lock, from -which the other 
half has been chiselled out. TliJ face of the mountain has 
been smoothed down, and cutf a\^y to a considerable depjfc 
in order to obtain a flat surfac6 upon which the workmen mi^t 
rut out, the front of this tomb or temple. The pediment is 
sustained by four ftwtumns, over forty fe 9 t in height, and it is 
adorned by neat and appropriate omameuts. The interior ^ 
consists of a large chamber, ligntecT by an open portal, and 
ojienings in the wall. « Tlie ^ndstone roof of this chamber is 
variegated by an astonishing variety of hues, ill which the 
^kjncil of tiaiure haiJ exceeded the brightest colours of the 
artist. The doors and windows arc surrounded by nioely- 
iinished cornices, and the whole front presents a facade of 
great beauty and neatness. Farther beyond js a magnificent 
Jomb, of the C'orftilhian order, with a dome and wings, like 
Tcmjjie of Victory. Beyond this again is a stnpemous 
toji ’i, with throe rows of eolimiis^ono above the other. The 
Jsn;., lotion of the uppennost n»w seems to have been arrested 
ugly bn»ak in the rock behind. The interior of this 
Umr it, divided into four clinmbcrs, inlo which.four large 
aoo“s give eurrance. An immous»‘ amount of limour must 
been expended upon this tomb to excavate it from the 
rock, and to lashioii the elegant coiuinuH -^Inch^oniament its 
facade. One is lost in conjecta»*es as 4o tlio purposes of these 
wiegular structures, and in wonder at the beauty and elaborate 
hLMI displayed in their decorations. Beyond tliis tomb is a 
lit'. lUe, Tunning through the mountains to thw north, and form- 
uiotlier entrance into the city from that fpiarier, but it is 
' • uarn'w aiidsteep as to Ijp acccs|iblo to foot passengers only. 

\s r passed out into the oj^ien jvoa on which the city was 
euilt, at almost every step 1 started hfliie of the wild par- ^ 
tridges called shiiinar. These bitfda arc said to bo those de- 
signated by the Hebrew, and translated as comioran, which 
» were to possess The site of ancienffEdom. Upon the uneven 
area between the mountains thSt enclose the valley on either 
side, the houses of the ancient city were undoubtedly built, as 
the whole space is covered with broken tiles and square . 
building stones. Crossing the valley, I entered another ra- 
vine, both sides of which were bordered with multitudes of 
tombs, all exhibiting a countless variety of architecture. Mapy 
of these contained niches or stalls, in which the dead wen; 
placid. It is singular, while so many tombs e^ist at PetrnT' 
tW no saitophagus has ever been found, or any thing else 
connected with the dead, but the excavated tombs. No signs 
of its ancient iiihabiftnts exist but their tombs and temples, 
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whfbli are as iniperishabk the living rock from which they 
have been excavated. No iliin h«as ever been found fron:^Hich 
some correct information ri^ght be derived touching the K?«- 
of this mysferious and Wonderful city, and we are left to 
conjecture, and a few scattered paragraphs in the Latin au- 
thors, for all that we know of its histoiV- 

From this ravine, clambered^up the*aiountain, the ascent 
being facilitated by stops cii( in the rock. Both sides of this 
passage are bordered by funereal monuments, for some dis- 
tance, after which it is euclos^ by the high walls of the 
mountains. ' This splendid staircase, hewjfi out of the live rock, 
is near a mile iii length, and leads up to the suidhut of tl^e 
mountain, which 1 reached after nearly an hour’.s ooiitinued 
ascent from 'lie valley. 'Fho staircase opens upon a broad 
]datfonn on tha summit of ifio mountain, where I suddenly 
camv^ in front (il' the most rmnarkable work*of art at Petra— 
the temple called el Deir. Tliis gicantfe monument has been 
hewn out of a iierjiendiculSr clitFof rock, and a broad esplan- 
ade levelh'd before it, so that a full vie^is had of it. Its 
architecture is nearly Ihe same as that of the Khasuf, but u|)oti 
much graiiiler dimcMisions, L ki* the Kliasne, the second story 
consists of a iniuiatur(» temple, surmounted by a dome, and 
llauked on (iych side by projecting wings. The first story 
contains eight ])ills4ies, supporting the ]H'diment, and it is more 
than 120 feet in width, v The interior, as that of all the other 
temples at Petra, by no means corresponds with the exterior. 
It is a plain chamber, with a niche in the centre of the wall, 
very much reseniblmg an altar. A cross, cut in the rock above 
it, would seem to indicate that at some remote period it had 
been consecrated to ( hrif^tian iv^rsliip. It was probably 
carved by some of eri.saders who had fdreed their way 
liilher from Palestine. I'lic Surrounding mountain is cut into 
staircases and tenacos, ^vh^eli seem to have been connected 
with some large structures that crowii(*d its^siiiiimit. On 
ascending to' the heights aboye the temple^, we obtained a ^ 
view of the wild mountain ranges of Arabia Petraia, stretch- 
ing way before us as fab* the eye could Bee. Directly in front, 
the lofty peak of Mount Ilor, sunnounted by the tomb of 
Aaron, towered upwards above Ihe highest of the surrounding 
summits. An^jiig the distant iftountairis I could see tlie fa- 
cades of other tombs, like those 1 had inspected in the valley. 
Indeed, this whole region is full of the monuments of tlje la- 
bours of the ancient population of this mysterious city ; mo- 
numents .which in themselves sufiSciently attest its antiquity 
and advanced civilisation. I descended to the valley by 
long flight of steps by which he had clambered up through the 
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gorge, that leads to the summit of Ihe mountain. On croAing 
th^v^ley, we passed by the* mine Jodifice, known as the Kaftr 
J^aroony Palace of Pharaoh, whi® is the only built structure 
at Petra, all the temples an^* tolibs being hewn out of 0^ 
rock. Beyond this arg the remaiifs of a tnumi)hal arch, the 
broken columns of winch He prostrate on the ground. From 
this point, the prospect ersibraces nothAg but the mountain 
frame-work that encloses the ^'alli?y, and the tombs and • 
temples that look down upon it from the lavines, and terraced 
streets cut in the rocl« Ph(v>pen portals giva to the whole 
the appearance of lialjitaf ions just deserted by then* tenants. I 
nan give nd better idea ot‘ the appearance of JJiis singular val- 
ley, than to represeni i1 as n spacious hollow, sunk between 
the perpendicular walls of the yiouiilain, such as might have' 
been created by some lerrifi<' cartlKiuake w'lwch undermined 
the base of the mountain, and snlniiergod it m the bowqjs'of 
the earth. It is separ»^tcd from tlw* great highway by the /al- 
ley oi Araba, which (!otidncfjffrom*l he Rt*d Sea to the Dead 
Sea by a high range o( moiniiains on ihe M'est, and, on the 
east, anotli(‘r range ’sejiarates it from the sandy desert along 
whicli the caraveii tnn els Ironi Damascu Ao C’airo.# The only 
entrances into tla' hollow are over the mountains to the west, 
and throng!) the passage of the Syk. - • 

T call the excax'ations in the rock at P(dm tombs, in accord- 
ance with the nomenclature of the trn tellers who have visited 
Petra. To me, however, they appi‘ar to have been habita- 
tions. It is hardly jirobable that ho much labour as was ne- 
cessarily bestowed upon tlies(j excavations, ^vould have be^n 
spent u))on these tombs. 1’here are no (‘^ idimces of Hieir be- 
ing tombs. No Sarcoi)liag41iavo l^en Ibimd in them, and from 
the iiupiirics 1 «nadc of tlu‘ Arabt^ and ^he Sheik of Wady 
Mousa, I lea rat that they had flever seen or hcar^ of any. ' 
The Bible, in some degree, s tretg then s the supposition that 
they were d^d^irigs, for it calls^ the inhabitants^ of Petra 
dwellers in the clefts of the n^cks.” It was, in truth, easier 
to excavate a dwelling-place in the soft sandstone rock than 
to build one of brick or stmie. * 

It was with great difficulty that I could induce the Arabs to 
conduct me over the valley, althey were in continual fear of a 
descent of their enemies. After a hurried glaiAe of six hours 
at the prominent objects in this mysterious and deserted city*, 

I reJoSmed through the syk to the encampment in Wady» 
Mousa. The next morning I set out on the return for 
Akaba, pumsuing i;he same route as that by which 1 
tcome to Petra. On tjie way we stopped at several Bedouin 
encampments, where we were received with great hoapitalijy. 
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At feach of these encampn|i 3 nt 8 a sheep was killed and a feast 
prepared, as at Petra, fo^^i the entertainment of my Iftlaj^in 
guides, in which I also, an adopted child of the des^Tt, 
''jSBLTticipated. On leaving^ th^ necks of our camels were 
marked with the blood of*the sheep, as a remembrancer of 
the entertainment we had receivedl^ On the evening of 
the third day, I arrived at Akalja, whfer6 I was cordially 
greeted by my old friendi^, t^e governor and his garrison, who 
had been speculating in the interim as to my object in visit- 
ing Petra, andiiad been by no moans ceiitain of my return alive. 
The day rfiter my return was passed, in a profitless alter- 
cation with Pfusseiii, as to the fulnlment of ♦•the tenps 
agreed on bfjtween us. At Cairo I had estimated the cost 
of the jouiuey as accural elv as the accounts of previous 
travellers, aiid« the information of the Arabs would allow 
audfhad dr&wn for just sufficient money as Would pay my ex- 
penses to Jerusalem. The refusal of Hussein to conduct me 
directly from Petra and HebrcAi, had obliged me, instead of 
crossing the desert from Petra to the frontiers of Palestine, to 
return to Akaba, in order to go over to Gaza, on the Medi- 
terraneam* I’his unexpected prolongation of the route doubled 
the expense. Before leaving Akaba for Petra, I had paid 
Hussein 1,5P0 piasters, being one half of the sum that I had 
contracted with Uin for the whole journey. On my return he 
demanded the other As 1 had but 100 piastere left, I 

refused to give any more, telling him jilainly that I could not 
pay him the entire sum until I should arrive at Gaza, where I 
expected to raise money on my letter of credit, which was 
drawn upon the American consuls at Bey rout and Damascus. 

] also intimated to liim, thf>t if 1 Imd the money, I would not 
pay it to him until ,th^ end of the jemrney, a^fid that such was 
the custom of the desert. This refusal to pay led to an angry 
quarrel, ‘during which he tlneatenedto leave me at Akaba, and 
return home with his camels. I put him at dei^^ce, by telling 
him that he might abandon m^, and 1 would Vait for the cara-^^ 
van from Mecca, which was to return in about twenty days, 
and go with it to (;aiVo. As a last resource, 1 ordered my 
servant to read the pasha’s firman to the governor, in which 
he was enjoined to show me aU'bivilities, and assist me in the 
pTOsecudion o1^ my journey. TRie governor, who before re- 
mained entirely neutral in the quarrel, now took an active 
, .part in my behalf, and, after representing to the sheik the loss 
that might accrue to liim from deterring other travellers from 
going to Petra by the example of my bad treatment, he in- 
duced Hussein to accede to the originaj contract. * 

The next morning, just as I was mo^anting my dromedary 
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to depart for Gaza, a janisaary rodi iito the fortress, 'wl»o*'waa 
iJ^ant courier of a large caraf an, consisting of fourteen 
lifanks, on their way from Mouiil Sinai to Akaba and Petra. 
1*) my inexjiressible joy, I ]|f%rii|d that my travelling colfP 
paniou in Egypt, who had been driven back from Alexandria 
to Cairo by the plague, was in this caravan, and that there 
were also four Anibncaiis i^ the party. As Hussein agreed that 
the terms should remain the sam^', I^t once determined not to i 
go to Gaza, but to await tlie caravan, join it, return to Petra, 
and, as the force wag»now ijjifficient to remote all apprehen- 
sion of danger, to cr^s over Idumaea with it to PJlestine. In 
Jwo days Inore the caravan arrived. Ncxt|1o my old com^ 
pugnon de voyage, the Americans of the party were to me the 
most acceptable acquaintances^ Tliey were Mr. Humphrey, 
of Boston ; Dr. Olin, of Georgia ; and Mr. Cooltty,of New York, 
and his lady, wlfo, with something more than ihe ordinary 
spint and courage oT her countrywomen, had ventured to 
cross the dangerous deserts* of lAimcea. A day more was 
passed in a vexatious dispute with the slieik upon the terms. 

On the •second day, the caravan, now amounting to near 
eighty camels, and as many person.s, got*in motion for Petra. 
We took a ditTerent route from that which I had pursued to 
Poti’a. This new route lay along the Wady^raJ)a, which we 
followed until we came to the mouth of A\£ady Aaron, a long 
narrow pass, running into the hearts of the mountains that 
separate Petra from this desert. Grossing over these moun- 
tains, we descended into the hollow of Petra on the west side. 
In the evening, the Arabs of Wady Mouaa, who had heard*t)f 
our arrival, came into tlie valley, bringing with them figs, 
milk, and other provisions. In ^this second visit fo Petra, 
which lasted tl;»'ee days, 1 explored alp,Hjst every part Of this 
desolate and gloomy place. I eRnnbered up to the ^cropolis, 
built upon the highest point of tl®* mountains that encompass 
Petra, and e\npnned the reservoirs upon the sides ofthemoun- 
% tains, where theTaiii water wa^s collected for tlfe uses of the 
city. Every day increased my curiosity at the works of the 
ancient inhabitants of this city of tomfis and palaces, and my 
admiration at the elegance, skill, and taste displayed in the 
beautiful facades that oniaraeftt the face of the mountains. In 
many places I found steps c\ft in the rocks, leading up to the 
tops of the raouiitaiiis, but whither leading, the anxiety of the 
Bedoutns would not allow mo to (‘xaniine. ' ^ 

Tlie ancient writers give but meagre accounts of Petra, 
Pliny says— The Nabataei inhabit a city called Petra, in a 
Jiollow somewhat le.^than two miles in circumference ; sur- 
rounded by inaccessible mountains, with a stream running 
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throiiprl) it.” Nat. Hist, liklvi. Strabo says— Tho capital 
of the Nabataei is called Pflra. It lies in a spot whicfr ii^in 
itself level and plain, btit h^lilied all around with a barrierjp^f 
and precipices. AVitl^n,‘it is furnishod with sjirinjrs of 
excellent (inality for the supply of wattT and the irriwation of 
t^ardens. Without the preeiud, llie eoi'intry in a ^reat mea- 
sure desert, and es])e^iaily towe.nyi *SV;v)r/>. Ixvi. Of 

this trilxi of Nahatheansf iiK‘ pr‘)i'n's^-’i\ e civilisation of 
Petra, Labordo, and oIIkt writers, in snhstanee, ^ii\e the fol- 
lowing: intbrnuktitni 'The tiiligkoS' ^;l•'afhv■a^ls, aeeordini* to 
the Arabian*''authors. at a a(T\ re eo!.* p-ja'd, liad made M,Teat 
proj-rross in si‘ieyce and ('i\ 'Iik'V ri'inaitied almost 

ntilfiiowu, nnl '1 tlu' (XTind u l’.tuf, by th(M‘x(ension <>f 

their conin.< ee, or a snoros.a' :« <»:' i.ts of which no record 
remains, tln\v iwapdred sutbcer'; i jpxui jo enable them 
hrat/o and then to forjo into <‘n(* laidy th(‘ other 

smaller ctunmniiiti<‘s.” * 

Petra, which was tiu* ;.*h 1 .-lace <d' rel’uji'e of the Na- 
batheans, serv(‘d as a u\ v h ih \\ev(* di^jiosited the arti- 

cles of trade whn h ihe suitoi nd n.e {•iix'-. lied toddler. Oio- 
dorus Siculus s])('ak^< (d'tlds: \ .>r. . t j>:»i’t nfthe .Xahatheans 

are (uuaipied in eouve\niu eloi' ^ d o{‘ l!je r^iediteTrauean 

incense, invrvi.b*.'<iid otlu'i vahia ar«\ele.^ oT ]»r<>diie(*, which 
they ri'ceive thmulribeK who brin-* jhoin troni Arabia lelix.” 
These tribes, instead (rKironm j ''' Mr as 'f\ n* and Sidon on the 
Mediterranejin, depoMb'd at r.drs tlanr nu'reliandise, which, 
according to circnmslama's, wi'ri cent to the towns which lay 

between IVfra <‘«k 1 the IModtlej n-*.tn, and ihdestine. P(*tra 

thus became a kind ot inarkot (lo (jie nehes of Araliia. To this 
markethlie Pluenifian^, tln^s.* o.o :'i„nn*ivliaut'S and navigators, 
naturally resorted. * IJeinv li < ei* the si e4 i )’ a L^real eoin- 
merce, and a knid oi ewhan^r, \v L i\- tie' tMuvnn iaus brought 
the wares and KtufVs of tint* more ri.tlisf'd comitrics on (he 
shores oLthe l\h*dit(Tranean, to i*\(ii:u‘ge fov^l^e jiroduets of 
Arabia. The*' earn \ a ns fn at i C.’';f\d nes.scd tbroiign Petra, aiidv" 
the caravans which traded t)e:*Me< a u,*' ){e(l Sea and Paji'stine 
also passed tlmm^l) it-J so th-it t e.s (‘i<\ in the desert, beeame 
the theatre of an extended and e paient commeree. Commerce 
brought wi til if riches and ciu'-b^it -m. Then Cue rude tribe, 
who firsit. soug'fit ref age in liie n^‘kv liollow of Petra, began to 
change their luodos of life, and lliink of a mere permanent es- 
^tablishmoiit. Houses of stone, a’J.l dwellings )ie;ni ou‘, of the 
living rock, began to take the place < i ti-ntsi. Prom rude l-avcs, 
which first sheltered tlien'i, tliey passed to eh gant dwtllings 
and palaces, in which w“ere exba.itjted^dl the graces of archii 
tecture.. Commerce, then, was tlm owgiii of the wealth of 
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Pelpi;^ which its splendid teinpUfi niid palaces that now sur- 
vive give such almndant evidence, f This wcallh, in the palmy 
d^^s af its pro8|)erity, rinist hhv(;|boen very great, as it 
tracted many expeditions agamsf it by the llomans, one under , 
Aiitigonvs, another unaer Klius (irallns, who was sent (express- 
ly to ravage and j’lkftider it, and the tlftrd under Trajan, by 
whom it was taken. The long y‘sit^anct^, however, lield out < 
by th(-‘ inhabit ants of ]*etra against their enemies, shows their 
skill in war, and the ];iossessjpu of serviceable.iiiilitary wea- 
pons and engines. * , • 

^ The ultiifiate ruin of Petra, how^ever, is to he traced to the 
diversion of trade from its old channels. Tne Indian trade, 
owing to the wise patronage and liberality of the Ptolemies, 
was drawn to Sue/., and thi‘Ti(;e1:o Alexandria# Tlie caravans 
from the Persian l^ulf abandoned the southern #roj*te thi;pugh 
Petra, and opened another to the noi*th through Palmyra, and 
(Inally, the discovery of the pjfssagt^ around the Cape of Good 
Hope by the Poi-tugac^se, by withdrawing the Asiatic trade 
from the R#d Sea to the Mediterranean, gave the tin ishing blow 
to the litth^ remaining trade of Petra. ^Vith the^fall of its 
commerce the city also wxuit down. It became abandoned by 
its former inhabitants, who sought f?lsewher«(^( 4 indulge that 
commercial spirit which had euabh^d them ^ raise up this city 
of palaces in the desert. (!ivilisatioii*and commerce expired 
together, and the barbaric tribes of the desert usurped the 
dwelling-places of a polite and cultivated people. A more 
remarkable instance of the civilizing influeiwses of comroerte 
is probably not to be found than in tlie history of Petra and 
that of Palmyra. The awliil propj^eiues cd’ Isaiah and^Ezekiel 
liave been thus ftilfilU'd. A IhoiisarKi y^tys of prosperity led 
the Edomites to believe that tlteir treachery and violence 
against the chosen people of CT(#i would be forgoften, but 
their silent ami (i solate cuty remains to atti*st tiu? divine de« 
%:;laratipn : — ifeaven and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away,’' Space will not permit a minute ac- 
count of the Scriptural history of Kd(5rn. Under this name 
was included almost the whole country lying between tho 
southern border of Judea ancf tho Rod Sea. It belonged to 
the children of Esau, who seftn to have eherisffed from their 
ancestor a violent hatn.*d against their brethren, the descend- 
ants^ of* Jacob. They were subject, at different periods, to th€^ 
Jewish kings, but were almost always in a state of rebellion. 
They combined with their neighbours agiiinst Jehosaphat, and 
Vnder Jokhum they agjin rebelled. Forty-five years after this 
rebellion, Amaziah mme war against Edom. He. stew of 
Edom, in the Valley of Salt, 10,000, and took Selah (FetrV^ 
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by war, and called the name of it Joktheel.” During ihe.de- 
cline of the Hebrew jpoweij the Edomites took possession f^f 
' cities that belongeq. to the Jews, When the Ohalde- 

, ons besieged Jerusalem, tliey uhited with them against their 
bretliren, and incited the Chaldeans to raze the city to the 
ground. Their conduct on this occasioit* produced the most 
+ terrible threats of divinely engeance. In the sublime prophecy 
of Obadiah, is the following allusion to this event : — “ For thy 
violence against tliy brother Ja'^ob, shame shall cover thee, 
and thou shalt be cut oflF for ever. On the day that thou 
stoodcst on the father side, in the day that the stranger carried 
away captive hit^ forces, and foreigners entered into his gates, 
and cast l‘^<s upon Jerusalem, thou wast as one of them.” 
After the return, of the Jews lo Jerusalem, another war broke 
out between;! them and the Edomites, in wluch the latter suf- 
fered much. The son of Simon Maccabeus, 120 b. c., finally 
subdued them, and forced .them to adopt the Jewisdi religion 
and rites. Upon the siege of Jerusalem, by Titus, their old 
animosity against the Jews again displayed itself, when 20,000 
Idumaean^entered (he city, and committed havoc and rapine, 
and offered to betray it to Titus. The government of Judea, 
by the nero(3(8,*^,Mi8 particularly obnoxious to the Jews, from 
the fact that they >yere of the race oi‘ their implacable enemies 
—the Idumaeans. Afb«r the destruction of Jerusalem by Ti- 
tus, the Idumaeans disappear from the page of history as a 
distinct peo})le. In their eagerness to extend their possessions 
towards Judea, riiey left tiieir capital, Petra, exposed to the 
eiKToacliments of the N^abathmans, a tribe of the race of Isli- 
mael, by whom it was wrested frqTn its ancient owners, 300 
B. c. Before it [laped iito the hands of the Nabathseans, 
however, there is abhndant evidence in Scripture, of its being 
a place bf great wealth. The principal tombs and temples 
must haj/e been constructed under the Homan dynasty, as 
their arcluteeture is altogether Roman, unletS^we agree with,. 
Sir Isaac Newton, that Edom Vas the nursery of the arts and 
sciences, and the centie, whence civilization and the arts ra- 
diated to the short^s of Phoenicia, and were thence reflected 
to Greece and Rome. 

Petr^ remi^iined unknown to«the modem world till 1811, 
when it was discovered by Burckhardt, who travelled as a 
JTurkish effeiidi, under the name of Sheik Ibrahim. Ee was 
not i^rmitted by the Arabs to remain in it a longer time than 
was just sufficient to obtain a general view of th6 ruins. His 
account, notwithstanding the shortness of his stay, is one of^ 
the m^st, satisfactory given by any traV«ller. Several travel- 
i^eviouly to Burckhardt, bad made many uuBucceaeftil 
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efforts reach it. Seven years afA? Burckhardt, Petra was 
viijlR'd at great personal risk by fJur English travellers, and 
te» years subsequently by Messrs. J.aborde and Liuant, whoja^ 
beautiful designs of all the prkice^ monuments ftrst gave to 
the world an adeqiiatf idea of this wonderful region. Since 
their time it lias bi?^* visited by a lew travellers at distant 
periods. * ‘ ^ 

On the aftenio<m of ilui third^daj* our caravan departed 
from Petra for Palesiyie; in six houi-s we reached, a plain 
among the mounbiiiis, from* which rose tlie*lo|ty peak of 
Mount Ilor^ I asceu(f ‘d it with three genClenien of our party. 
The ascent, though rough and steep, was ver^ easy compared 
with the climbing of the precipitous sides of Mount Sinai. 
Upon approacliiiig the summit, we saw the reiyains of sacrifi- 
cial fire, where liie Arabs had betm sacrificing^ to Aaron* 
Winding round the platform from which springs^the pfllrr- 
shaped peak of the mountain,, we a^ained the summit. Here 
the Bedouin guide removed the sandals from his feet, took the 
guns from our hands, and placed his lingers upon his lips, to 
intimate, tliat we should resiiect the sanctity of th^* place by 
silence, 'flie solitude of the sceiui itself was imposing; the 
lofty sumiuit, upon whieh we were standi rose liigh and 
full above all the peaks of the surrouudii^ ra*nge. Not a 
sound was heard but the moaning o£ the* wind among the 
crags and crc^'ices of the rocks, and in the whole pros[)ect not 
a single tree or verdant spot of oartli was to be seen. We 
advanced to the door of the mosii^e that cijiwns the mouiir 
taiu. Eor some time the guide I’esisted all our attempts to 
(mter, being apparently unwilling to be accessary to ttie pro- 
fanation- of the shrine by infid^l,I>reseiice. Impatient at 
Ids obstinate delay, 1 moved the ^dlc of Ifrushwood that ob- 
structed the eiitrauce, and eutere(^the mos([uo. Immediately 
before the eiitranee is a stone altar, whicli we found covered 
with cloth, st^flBd with the blood (^’ lambs ; around tKe walls 
were suspended the usual offerings of ostrich eggs and beads. 
Upon the north end of the pav(?mont of the mosque, we ob- 
served a staircase which led to the vaults beneath. With 
great difficulty we prevailed tupon the Bedouin to kindle a 
light to descend into the dark and 8ubttjrrai»an cjiamber, 
where lies the tomb of the prophet Aaroi^^We at last suc- 
ceeded ,in firing a bunch of dry buslies, winch, upon being^ 
thrown down the steps, cast a sufficuuit light to enable us lo 
see our way.- At the bottom of the steps we found a recess, 
on entering which we observed two iron gates swinging from 
iffie roof, at the farth^p end. Removing these aside, we en- 
tered witliin the enclosure, and touched the tomb of ‘th\ hr^ 
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ther of Mosos. Our of ut) ordinary cluiiracter; 

we stood upon a spot, \\ luyi liislory, trjulttioii, and all 
ti^timony liacO'stiildishod tW* jjI o o wjum’i' <hk' of tin' chc .cm 
propliets of (iod had b‘vn;i’.« ^‘pMli-lu\sl hy I hi’ di\iuo vom- 
inaud in 1lie ])res('ii(i(' of tlio ho was conduct- 

ing to the pronii.'Jcl -land. V. “ l.aj -h'-djlii' ra'4.!0'd pall that 
, covered the hallow'cd fouil’, and <" r.jj’d a\rav, Iccliag lhat we 
were upon a sptd consccra'cd i i iiic cu’s of (lod and man, 
and which had hecu rcli,m‘*h>l' u’^ peeled and honoured by 
genera tioiu after generalnm of “’ne r'oidren of the desort for 
uncounted ag{‘.s — a“sp«>f. n'verv d alif.e i>\ rb'w , i 'h^’istian, and 
Mussulman- -tlv scene of an e\ . lO, as has been ]’emurl\i*d, tl?e 
earliest in th(‘ annals of inankie.d to vvliii’h *au exact local 
identity am he^assigued. 

Tiie burial of Aaroji upon .’d-ucil I!or-H thus related in 
Nuiribers :“-“*!\nd the children of laraei, cmmi tla; wliole cim- 
gregatiou, journeyed tnnu>K.e5‘,.!. and (‘nine unto Blount Hor. 
And the Lord spaki’ 'mt<» Mos, «’ . ud Ve.nu*. i)i Blount Ilor, by 
the coast of tlie land id' j'kbeo, la*,, Aaron shall be jjiatlun-ed 
unto Ids ];ieoj>le ; limbi' shall sho <”.neT the land wiiieh I have 
given unt7) tin* elrddren of l.'-rM'l. 'i’alvc Aaron and 'llea/er 
his son, and hi^i^iC them ii]) ni((' Aloaiit lior. And s^lrip Aaron 
of his ganiLCMils, ^oid ]>ut .u Mlee/i-r Ins son, and 

Aaron shall die thert*. , \nd >iiipjK‘d A.ai’ou of Id-. i»ar- 

nieiits, and put tluun on K]'’jn'«*r ins -^.n, and Aar )n died flii’n' 
on the top of tlu* mount, anil ^h'S- s ami Mh ;n or came down 
from the mount,," 'I’he [T, .o ptet froni tin* saminit of iManiit 
Ilor embraced iiotbiieA' but lin* i)atT<'0 and naiked rid-ic’s of 
mountains, and tin* sand',^ du ^ north and 

.. west. The atniospla'n' rc’.’r, hiJ na* s.mjdit in vain for 

a gliinpsi' of the l)v\'id S • i,0\. \h' ^h^’phen^ h. el the good 

fortune n> see from Ihi.i U e d- sv 'a.dod t he inomitain, 

and rejoined tin* eai-a\an, x\ hi h wa.? vtiinlingits way along 
the AVarty ILirooin ' 

We had not he(*n in the tra* k uf the Israidih’s since leaving^ 
Sinai. From Mount t’lnai tiie\ ife.n (o Iravi’ dii\‘e(ed their 
course to the noriip so as to i\’aeh r.dt'stine by the sliortest 
jioHsible way. Wlani they re.-'’'i 'd Kudesh iJaniea, lliey be- 
came alarnif'd, at tlje n'porl > oi*ll,t stnuigth and numbers of 
tiie Amorites, a^c.rlike p'*(ep](> dwelling ujion t'le fronthTs of 
^Palestine- flen* they Inlted, and sent for xv ard spies to tiring 
them an acco\mt of the country, d'liese spies peiudraied to 
the valley of KsIkmiI, undoviliiedly the same v<*rdant valley 
which the traveller metds on tin* viu’ge of tlie desert, behind 
Hebrtjp., This valley is remarkable day for its^ vine^ 

^jj^^rdfit-'and grapes. Of the sjiies it is said, Nnm. xiii.,"^^^ And 
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fl* I'lfrin* unto thel)ro(»k' ol' F. hIicoJ, and cut down from thence 
a^raiicli Avilh out? cl^tor of frpi])jjSj and they hurt? it betwe^ 
two upon a «1afl ;/and the^; )rrlijp:lif of the pomegranafl!^ 
and of the; tigs.” ^1%‘ir reiiort io Moses and the ])eo})le en- 
camped* -in tli(? 'wjlfj|.;nu*ss tjf Paran, u^ar Kadesh, which I 
take to he the spaci^jus san^y of Vraita on the outside of 
the mountains that tjnelose was, ‘^Wecanio unto tlie 

land Avhitlier thou sentest us, and stireJy it floweth witli milk 
and homy, and this tii4l ol i(. Nevertheless file people 

be strong that dvveli in tla* land, and the' cities are .walled 
A'ery and in<m‘o\'er we saw the uliildren of Anak 

there.” (’alidi, one of It exhorted the people to go np 

arid entta* the land, hut the* spies discouraged them, and 
said, “We an' ikJ ahl** Io l'o n]t against the«|)e(*p]e, for they 
arc stronger than we. ^ r>i( hold tlirougli whiek ha\ intone 
to search, is a l oid that eat ‘th i.]) tlit' inhahitants thereof, and 
all the pi'ojile nv( saw oi < *:re nfrn of great stature. And 
there we saw the g-ianfs, t!< ' soiw nf’ Anak which come of the 


giants; aiM we wen'in »u 
so we were in their sigl t ’ 
])eople rt'Aned to eonciiiue 
land. A rein'll i(»n ari.-*’s e 


reun eiglit ;m grasslioppersj: and 
I’jMMi tlienMX'preseuflitioriH the 
rch to\Vi^-ds the promised 
md le anthoiTl^d' Moses and 


Aaron: (hey an* altiukv'd 
the jilagne lireaks (nit a-al 
Till* anger of hea^i'ii is him 
decree is iilteied, that tiu* 
%vildemess. V'roiu tin* scei 


d d' eated the Amalekites ; 
■•i(*s ol% I l,<MlO of the people, 
nganisl ilu'in, and tlu* terrible 
il^v. and»*r forty years in thi* 
(licse e\enls*thi*v return into 


the di*ser(, where the\ Vv '• aiiiil the thirty-eifiit year, 

wluai tJu'V I'ross o\er to^ 'd® i?n tlu* borders of Xldoni. 

This (lesi'rt in \\<lnch I sev • er:‘(fis ci^^led hy the Arabs El 
Till, desert of wandering. * *thev ask pennissio# to jiass 

through till* 1erriloi \ oi lli of Jhloin. “ And he said, 

thon sliajii m.:« ^ through. 1 I ^^oin came ou^ ugiflust him 
^v'ith iniich poviple and a si ^Ivind. "I'iuis Kdoiu refused to 

give Israi'l passage liiriui; ,iis hornier: wherefore Israel 

turned away from hiin,” ii followed the interment of 
Aaron njionNionnt Jlor. A :!u' death of Aaron they turned 

tv) the soulli, “by the w d* the ])hiiii fr^ii Elath and 

Eziongelier (tin* valley of . ). in ordej^n comiias* Edom. 

They continued vru tlieir w till lhe\ iss?lfrd the great 
elevaS4*l plains which are •r>:'d by the pilgrims oiTlheiP 
way to i\Ieee;i.’'' lli*re Mo *ci‘ived the divine command — 

' You lia vi* evaapassed ih mmiilam long enough. Turn you 
iiorthwnnd.” TWy lluii j)assed on the east bo^er of 
Edoni^ but were ordered hot to trouble their heathen br^hr<jn. 
Tbeir journey 1 hence la}" to the oast of the Dead Bea, untii^ 
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from Mount Pisgah, Mose*/do«cried the plain of the" 

.^d the hills of the promised land. full in view of fj,e 

lalMhe had prepared his pec ile to possess, by forty 3 Tars wan- 
dering in the doserISjhe dieA. t^oshua ^^ojVlucted the children 
of Israel across the Jordan, and there^ 1451 yeniL before 
Christ, laid the foundation of the Jewislf Gangdom. 

Ill the evening of the flay of d(*parture from IVti-a, we en- 
camped in the valley of Araba, at the mouth of Wady Ilaroon. 
Upon rejdining the caravan, I fo-::nd tluifc my servant Abdallah, 
had been roVibed of 400 piastre's, and of ill the baggage uiion 
his camel, which having wandered from the path',' had hee^ 
stripped by the Arabs of Petra. The journey now lay through 
Wady Araba, which runs to the lied Sea from the southern- 
most point of fhe Dead Soa, and which ^;tice undoubtedly 
form' d the I'ed* of the Joi’daii before its waters were arrested 
in the lake of Asphaltis. ( >rf the second day, we left the val- 
ley, and stinick into the dck'rts {*»f Idumea. 

The jouniey now became exceedingly perilous, as this por- . 
tion of the desert is roamed by a tribe of Arabs, w ho live by 
plunder af:d outrage. In one spot, an unjileasant testimony 
of the dangers of Sie desert presented itself. In a stony pass 
between the .viWa-hills, we passed some forty gravi's that co- 
vered the remains ‘; f Kerek Arabs and Alawiii, who had here 
fallen in battle a few* years before. Ihe Aliiwins had been 
attacked by the Kereks, and a severe contest ensue d, ■which 
resulted in the defeat of the Alawins, and the loss of several 
of their tribe, besides the cari^mig off of their camels, which 
bore the water. Though we were in strong force, the sheik 
by no means felt secure ; scouts ■*H,*re continually Icept ahead 
to {|pour the desert^ and kdvise us of the approach of an en- 
emy. Twice during the second day horsemen were dcjscried 
flying far off, upon the odgt*%f the desert. The sudden return 
of the scouts spread a gi^neral alarm thro^^.h. the .^aravan, 
which was not a little increased bp'’ the order of Hhcil' Halim!^ 
to close up the rfmkS;^ and dispose ourselvejs in battle order. 
For more than an hour the caravan marched in silence, in as 
compact a mass as possible, until we ascended an elevated 
tract, from whence a single glsinci* commanded, at a sweep, 
the whble surface Jpf the deserV before us, but not an object 
"vvas visible <:ui tiftf^Saked expanse'. 

Ilia\e been now sixty-five daj^s in the desert. W^e Iliad all 
become weary of the [>rivatious and fatigues of desc'rt life, 
and, more than all, of the inanity and drowsini'ss of iniiid, 
which is produced by the absence of o^reeable aind diveraili-^^^ 
ed omets in nature. On the foiiHh*^ay from Petn#, we 
rJpKftserthe ruins of several cities, whicli once stood upon the 
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o^the deserf, and whdse rowains still strew its surface 
vjpii fragments of aiuieut structures. Towards the evening^ 
oFthis day small pychca of Terdure were seen bespangling 
the sandy ocean s^und. Tlte nSxt day, the further we ad-^ 
vanced,,^he verdure TOcreased. On the sixth, the hills and 
valleys were clot?if€ writh a rich eoat^of grass, and flocks 
were seen grazing upon thfiir jiiiistuy^s. On the seventh day, « 
clusters of trees appeared, an^ we stopped by the side of 
well-bea.ten camel paths, to ^ink the limpid wjiteraibf moun- 
tain springs. Eavly^in the afternoon, ij'^^ameiin sight of 
orchards o| tig and oTive trees, fjnclosed Dy stone walls,, and 
ffie golden fruit of an orange grove was gltfSving in the rays 
of the sun, when, as we turned a sharp angle down the 
mountain, the tyr^ n^. ^ nd minai^ts of IJebron J)urst forth upon 
the view, gliSfijiifig in the rays of the setting gnij^ Our^ sen- 
sations can be more easily imagined than described. Af'er 
wandering for more than si»fy diif s, in the most dangerous 
and unfrequented deserts of Arabia, we had now, once more, 
reached the confines of civilisation. That night w§ ex- 
changed the canvass of our tents for sti)ne walla and good 
roofs, and once more resumed the habits of civilised life. We 
hadfoHowed very nearly in the track of the fsliijgljfes since leav- 
ing Egypt. "SVe could conceive of the ec^tic joy with which 
they must have hailed the first sigh^o Rhe promised land, 
after forty years wandering in the mountainous deserts of 
Arabia Fetrea, when they descried t][ip then blooming plain of 
Jordan from the mountains to east of* the river. We 


found it, like them, a land flowing with milk and honey ; and 
to heighten the contrast w-ith the dreary aridity of tWB desert, 
all nature was decked in tlie bri^iiest livery of Spring— *the < 
valleys were covercd with rising crops ?f grain and orange 
groves, while the hills were croivned with olive tTees, and 
their sides covered to the topmost heights by vineyards. In 
this regjjtm, Abfflhani fed his flocks, *aiid here are file sepulchres 
of Josejih, of Isaac, and of J^icob. AVe were now on the 
threshold of the Holy Land— of that hind, whose historians 
are the inspired penmen of Scripture — that land which was 
selected as the abiding-place ef the chosen people of ' 

“ Those Ifoly fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blcBBeTttfet,^ 

• Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail^ 

^ For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 


At Hebron we parted with ourtmsty companions, the Arabs 
tlieJJesert, whom \ii?had found constantly faitliflil to and 
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r^y to deftud our perftonM and property at the riskp/’ their 
' lives. My experience of tte Bwinns, as manifested in t‘ e 
.. ” ’dx^racter and conduct of the Ai aW vrith ‘vhom I had travelled 
from Egypt, was very favoiSttble, and I, lotted with them jsa 
; uid friends with whom I lud fonfted afV i!ff‘ectionaio 'attach- 
inent At Hebron, "we exchanged ou:» (.amels for 'tnules. 
i From Hebron, after a day’s delay, we aeS. out for Jerusalem^ 
On the way we imssed W iiie reseiToirs of Solomon, three 
large arrilicial^ basins of water, supplied from mountain 
springs, whence hter is conveyed to" Jerusalem by subter- 
ranean conduits. ' " 


Prom Bethlehem, after v;ewinp^ the (’oiivent of the Nativity, 
I travelled thence to JoruHalcm, the Dead Sea, Nazareth, ifcc, 
to Bey rout, wlmnce 1 embarked for Alexandria, and returned 
to Europe; by way of Malta. Should these voluines merit 
any favour from the public, I may be induced to describe the 
Tour in Falestii^^,* which I am reluctantly obliged now to 
abandon, fronTfhe ^.narrow limits of the present narrative. 
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